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DEDICATION. 

but fliould I publifh any favours 
done me by your Lordfliip, I 
am afraid it would look more 
like vanity, than gratitude. 

I had a very early ambition to 
recommend mylelf to your 
Lordfhip*s patronage, which 
yet encreafed in me as I travel- 
led thro' the countries, of which 
I here give your Lorc^ip fome 
account: For whatever great 
imprefEons an Englifhman muft 

have 
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have of yoitf Lordflilp, they 
who have been con verfant abroad 
will find them flill improved. 
It cannot but be obvious to 
them, that, tho' :hey fee your 
Lordfhip*s admirers fcvery where, 
they meet with very few of your 
well-wifhers at Paris or at Rome. 
And I could not but obferve, 
when I paiTed through moil of 

the 
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the proteftant governments in 
Europe, that their hopes or 
fears for the common caufe rofe 
or fell with your Lordfhip's in- 
tereft and authority in England. 
I here prefent your Lordfliip 
with the remarks that I made in 
a part of thele my travels ; 
wherein, notwithftanding the 
variety of the fubje6i, I am very 
fenfible that t offer nothing 
new to your Lordfliip, and can 

have 
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have no other defign in this ad- 
dress, than to declare that I am, 



My LORD 



Your Lordlhip's moft obliged and 



moft obedient humble Servant, 



J. Addisok. 
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PREFACE. 



THERE is certainly no place in the 
world, where a man may travel with 
greater pleafure and advantage, than in 
Italy. One finds fomething more particu- 
lar in the face of tho country, and more 
aftonifhing in the works of nature, than 
can be met with in any other ptrt of Eu- 
rope. It is the great fchool of mufic and 
painting, and contains in it all the nobleft 
productions of ftatuary and architedlurc, 
both ancient and modern. It abounds with 
cabinets of curiofities and vaft colledions 
of all kinds of antiquities. No other coun- 
try in the world has fuch a variety oi 
governments, that are fo different in their 
conftitutions, and fo refined in their po^ 
titles. There is fcarce any part of the 

nation 
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nation that is not famous in hiftory, nor fo 
much a« a mountain or river, that has not 
been the fcene of (bme extraordinary aftion. 
As there are few men that have talents 
and opportunities for examining fo copious 
a fubjed, one may obferve among thofe 
who have written on Italy, that different 
authors have fucceeded bcft on different forts 
of curiofities. Some have been more par- 
ticular in their accounts of pictures, ftatues, 
and buildings -, fome have fearched into 
libraries, cabinets of rarities, and coUedions 
of medals ; as others have been wholly 
taken up with inlcriptions, ruins and anti- 
quities. Among the authors of our own 
country, we are obliged to the Bifhop of 
Salifbury, for his mafterly and uncommon 
obfervations on thereligio!i and governments 
of Italy : Laffels may be ufeful in giving 
us the names of fuch writers as have treated 
of the feveral dates through which he pafT- 
cd : Mr, Ra> is to be valued for his obfer- 
vations on the natural produftions of the 
place. Monfieur MifTo i has wrote a more 
corrcd account of Italy in general than 

any 
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ary before him, as be particularly cxcf^ls in 
the plan of the country, which he has given 
us ill true and hvcly colours. 

There are ftill fevcral of lh^'fe tropics 
that arc far from beir.g exhaufted, as there 
are many new fubje<fts that a traveller 
may find to employ himfc'f upon. For my 
own part, as I have taken notice of f«!veial 
places and antiquities that nobody elfc hat 
fpoken of, fo, I think, I have mentioned 
but few things in common with otliers, 
that are not either fer in a new light, or 
accompanied with different reflexions. I 
have taken care particularly to co 'lidcr 
the feveral paflages of the ancient Pofts, 
which have any relation to the places or 
curiofities that I have met with ; fu before 
I entered on my v yage I tf)ok care io rcfW^fh 
my memory among claflic auihors, anH ro 
make fuch colleftioosout of them as I n^ght 
afterwards have occafion for. I muft con- 
fefs it was not one of the lead entertain- 
ments that I met with in travelling, to ex-r 
amine thefe feveral defcriptions, as it were 
upon the fpot, and to compare the natural 
face of the country with the landfkips 

that 
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that the Poets have given us of rt. Howe* 
ver, to avoid the OKifufion that might arilc 
from a multitude of quotations, I *havc 
only cited fuch verfes as have given us fome 
image of the place, or that have fomething 
elfe befides the bare name of it to recom- 
mend them. 



MO- 




MONACO, 



GENOA, &c 



ON the tfrclfth of December, 1699, I fct 
out from Marfeilles to Genoa in a tartane^ 
and arrived late at a fmail French port, 
called Cailis^ where the next morning we were 
not a little furprifed to fee the mountains about 
the town covered with green olive-trees, or laid 
out in beautiful gardens^ which gave us a great 
variety of pleafing profpeSs, even in the depth of 
winter. Ihe moft uncultivated of them produce 
abundance of fweet plants, as wild-thyme, \a-* 
vender, rofemaiy, balm, and myrtle. We were 
here (hewn at a diftance the deferts, which have 
been rendered fo famous by the penance of Mary 
K/lagdalene, who, after her arrival with Lazarus 
and Jofeph of Arimathea at Marfeilles, is faid to 
have wept away the reft of her life among ihefe 
folitary rocks and mountains. It is fo romantic a 
fcene, that it has always probably given occafion to 
B Sxiecw 
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fuch chimerical relations; for it is perhaps of this 
place that Claudian fpeaks, in the following de- 
fcription : 

Et locus exiremtm pandit qua Qaltia littus. 
Oceans pratenHis aqutJ qua ftrtwr Ulyjfes 
Sanguine libato populum movijfe Jilentum : 
Illic umbrarum ienui jlridore volantum 
Flebilis audstur quejlus \ftmulacbra coloni 
Pallida defun£lafque 'Oident migrare figurasy 6iC. 

Claud, in Ruf. lib. i. 

A place there lies on Gallia's utmcft bounds. 
Where lifmg feas infult the frontier grounds ; 
XJlyffes b&^ the bl<wd of vi6tini« (hed. 
And raisM the pale aflembly of the dead. 
Oft in the winds is heard a plaintive found 
Of melancholy ghofts that hover round : 
The lab'ring plow-man oft with horror fpies 
Thin aify ihapes that tf er the furrows rife, 
(A dreadful ftene f) anq (kirn before his eyes. 



I 



I knovrfherc is nothing nioreundetermined among 
the teamed than the voyag^e of UlyOes ; fome con- 
fitiiiig it to the Mcditerran^n, others exitriding it 
to the gneat ocean, and others ^fcribing it to a 
world of the Poet's own making ; though his con- 
veriations with the dead are generally fuppofed to 
han^e been ii> the Narbon Gaul. 

If9cultx)s adiit Uejiriganas antiipbatenquet dfc 
Atque bac feu noflras i^tetfmU cognit^ terras y 
P^bukt Jk)eni'Vufn iitdit bis error ibus §rteni. 

Tibul. Lib. iv. Kleg. Lvtr. 5^. 



Uncertain whether, by the winds conveyed. 
On real fate to real fliores he ftray'di 



Or 
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Or, by the fable <)riven frofn cosft to coaft. 
In new imaginary worlds was loft. 

The next day we again fet fail, and made the 
bed of our way, until we were forced by contrary 
winds, into St. Remo, a very pretty town in the 
Genoefe dominions. The front to the fea is not 
large ; but there are a great many houfes behind ir^ 
built up the fide of the mountain to avoid the 
winds and vapours that came from the fea. We 
here faw feveral f»erfons that in the midft of De- 
cember had nothing over their (houlders but their 
fhirts, without complaining of the cold. It is cer* 
tainly very lucky lor the poorer fort to be bom in 
a place that is free from the greateft inconvenience, 
to which thofe of our northern nations are fubjeS ; 
and indeed, without this natural benefit of their 
climates, the extreme mifery and poverty that are 
in moft of the Italian governments would be infup^ 
portable. There are at St. Remo many plantations of 
palm-trees, though they do not grow in other parts 
of Italy. We failed from hence direSly for Ge- 
noa ; and had a fair wind that carried us into the 
middle of the gulph, which is very remarkable 
for tempefts and fcarcity of fiih. It is proba- 
ble one may be the caufe of the other, whether 
it be that ihe fiftiermen cannot employ their art 
with fo much fuccefs in fo troubled a fea, or that 
the fi(h do not care for inhabiting fuch ftormy 
waters: 



'Atrum 



Defendens pifces biemat /ii/ir^--Hor.Sat.ii. Iib.ii.v.l6. 

While black with ftorms the ruffled ocean rolls. 
And from the fiiher's art defends hat finny (hoaIs« 

B z ^^ 
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We were forced to lie in it two days, and our cap- 
tain thought his (hip in fo great danger, that he 
fell upon his knees, and confeffed himfelf to a capu- 
chin who was on board with us. But at laft, taking 
the advantage of a fide- wind, we were driven back 
in" a few hours time as far as Monaco. Lucan has 
given us a defciiption of the harbour that we found 
fo very welcome to us, after the great danger we 
had eicaped. 

^aquefub HercuUo facratus nomine partus 
Urgetrupe cava pelagus : non corns in ilium 
Jus babet aut izephyrus :■ Solus fua littora turbat 
Csrciusy y tutaprobibet /latione Monad. 

Lib. i. V. 405. 

The winding rocks a fpacious har^ur frame. 
That from the great iAlcides takes its name : 
F,enc'd to the weft and' to the north it lies ; 
But when the winds in fouthern quarters rife. 
Ships, from their anchors torn, become their fport. 
And fudden tempefts rage within the port. 

On the promontory, where the town of Monaco 
now ftands, was formerly the temple of Hercules 
MofiSECus, which ftill gives the nanie to this fmall 
principality. 

jiggeribus focer Alpinis at que arce Monaci 
D'^cendens-r-r-:r. Virg. En. vi. v. 830. 

Frol)^fc^i^^nelil5ght5. and from Monaccus' fane, 
The-ffriher tirftdefcends into the plain. 

There are but three towns in the dominions of 
the prince of Monaco. Th^ chief of them is fituate 
OH a rock which ruhs out into the fca, and is well 

fortified 
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fortified by nature. It was formerly under the 
prote3ion of the Spaniard, but not many years 
fince drove out the Spanifli garrifon, and received a 
French one, ^^ hich confifts at prefcntof five hundred 
men, paid and officered by the French King. The 
officer, who (hewed me the palace, told me^ with 
a great deal of gravity, that iiis mafter and the 
Kingof France, amidft all the confufions of Europe, 
had ever been good friends and allies. The palace 
has handfome apartments that are many of them 
hung with piQures of the reigring beauties in the 
court of France. But the beft of the furniture was 
at Rome, where the prince of Monaco rtfided at that 
time ambaffador. We here took a little boat to 
creep alongthe fea-fliore as far as Genoa ; but at Sa- 
vona, finding the fea too rough, we were forced to 
make the beft of our way b) land, over vtry rugged 
mountains and precipices : For this read is much 
more difficult than that over mount Cenis. 

The Genoefe are efteemed extremely cunning, 
induftrious, and inured to hardfhip above the reft 
of the Italians •, which was likewife the charader of 
the old Ligurians. And indeed it is no wonder, 
while the barrennefs of their country continues, that 
the manners of the inhabitants do not change : 
Since there is nothing makes men (harper, and fets 
their hands and wits more at work, than want. 
The Italian proverb fays ol the Genoefe, that they 
have a fea without fi(h, land without trees, and 
men without faith. The charaSe*. the ;LiaUn Poets 
haie given of them is not much difFerent^ . J" 

AJfuetumque malo Ligurem, Virg. Georg. ii. v. i68. 
The hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 

B3. — ^^*^ 
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-^Pernix Ligur, Sil. Ital. El. 8. 

The fwift Ligurian. 

Fallaces Liguras. Aufon. Eid. 1 2 

The deceitful Ligurians. 

Aj>enninicol^ bellator flius aunt 
' Haud Ligorutn extremus^ dum fa Here fata fimhant, 

Virg. iEn. Tcf. v. -©o. 

Yet, like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 

(At leaft whilft fortune favourM his deceit.) Drydcn 

Fane Ligur, fruftraque animis elate fuperhis^ 
-Nequicquam patrias tentajli luhrkus artss. 

Id. ib. IV. 715. 

Vain fool and coward, cries the lofty maid, 

Caught in the train which thou thylelf haft laid. 

On others praflife thy Ligurian arts; 

Thin ftratagems, and tricks of little arts 

Are loft on me ; nor flialt thou fafe retire, 

Wiih vaunting lies, to thy fallacious fire. Drydcn. 

There are a great many beautiful p.^laces ftanding 
along the feafhore on boih fides of Genoa, which 
make the town appear much longer than it is, to 
thofe that fail by it. The city itfetf makes the 
nobleft Ihow of any in the world. The houfcs 
are moft of them paimted on the outfide ; /o that 
they look extremely gayandJiveJy ; befides that they 
are efteemed the higheft in Europe, and ftand ve?y 
thick together. The new flreet is A double range 
of palaces from one end to theotkcr, built with an 
excellent fancy, and fit for the greateft princes to 
inhabit. I cannot however be reconciled to their 

manner 
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maiHifr of paimirfi; fcveral of the Gcno^houfcs* 
Figures, peipeiSives, or pieces of hiftory, are cer- 
tainly very orsamentstl, as they aredrawn on many 
of the waJl=^, that vroi\ld otherwife look too naked 
and uniform without them : But, inftead of thefc, 
one often fees the front of a palace covered with 
painted pillars ofdiiFcrent orders. If thefe were fo 
many true cd^unuis of marble fet in their proper 
archirefture, they would certainly very much adorn 
the places where they ftand ; but as they are now, 
they only ftiew us that there is fomething wanting, 
and that the palace, which without thele counter- 
feit pitWs would be beautiful m its ktnd,mighthaT e 
heen flnore perfcS hythe addition offoch as are reat 
The front of the Villa Impcriale, at a mile diftance 
from Genca, without any thing of this paint upon 
it, confifts of a Doric and Corinthian row of pillars, 
and is itMKh the handibmeft of any I faw there. 
The Duke of Dorians palace has tlic bed outfideof 
any in Genoa» as that of Eyurazzoistheheftfurnifli- 
ed withifi. There is one room in the firft, that is 
hung with tapeflry, in which are wrought the fi. 
gures of great perfons that the family has pro- 
duced ; as pefhapfithere is no houfe in Europe that 
can (hew a loi^ger line of hf;ro€s, that have ftill 
9^Ste4 for the good of their country. Andrew Do- 
ria has a ftatue eseAed fo him at the 'entpance of 
thie Doge^s palace^ with the giorioos title of De- 
liverer of tke commof wealth; and one of his family 
anpthef , that calls him its preferver. In the Doge^» 
palace are the jooms, where the great and httJe 
council, with the two colleges, hold their aflfem- 
blies ; but ais ihcibiteof Ger^a is very poor, though 
feveratof ijts members are extremely rich, fo o«e 
may obfcrve infinitely more fplendor and magnifi- 
es^ m particular perfons hou^^ than if) thefe that 
B 4 Xi^'csM^ 
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belong#o the public. But we find in moft of the 
ftates of Europe, that the people fhow the greateft 
marks of poverty, where the governors live in the 
greateft magnificence. The churches are very fine 
particularly that of the Annunciation, which looks 
wonderfully beautiful in the infide, all but one cor- 
ner of it being covered with ftatues, gilding, and 
paint. A man would expeft, in fo vtry ancient a 
town of Italy, to find fome confiderable antiquities; 
but they have to fhow of this nature is an old 
roftrum of a Roman fhip, that ftands over the door 
of their arfenal. It is not above a foot long, and 
perhaps would never have been thought the beak of 
a (hip, bad it not been found in fo probable a place 
as the haven. It is all of iron, fafhioned at the 
end like a boar's head ; as Ihavefeen it reprefented 
on medals, and on the Columna Roftrata in Rome. 
I faw at Genoa figniorMicceni's famous colleflicnof 
fhells, which, as father Buonani the jefuithas fmce 
told me, is one of the beft in Italy. I know nothing 
I more remarkable in the government of Genoa, than 
* the bank of St. George, made up of fuch branches 
of therevenues,as have been fet apart and appropri- 
ated to the difcharging of feveral fums, that have 
been borrowed from private perfons, during the exi- 
gences of the common wealth. Whatever inconve- 
niencies the ftate has laboured under, they have ne- 
ver entertained a thought of violating the public 
credit, or of alienating any part of thefe revenues 
to other ufes, than to what they have been thus 
afligned The adminiftration of this bank is for 
life, and partly in the hands of the chief citizens, 
which gives them a great authority in the ftate, and 
a powerful influence over thecomnH>n people. This 
bank is generally thought *the greateft load on the 
f' Genoefejand then>anagers ofithavebeenreprefented 

as 
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ts afecondkind of fenate, that break the uniforinity 
of government, and dtfiroy in fome meafure the 
fundamental conftitution of the ftate. It is, how- 
ever, very Certain, that the people reap no fmall 
advantages from it,as it diftributesthe power among 
more particular members of the republic, and gives 
the cooin^s a figure : So that it is no fmail check 
upon the irKlocracy, and may be one reafon why 
the Genoefe fe'nat^jcarries it with greater moderati* 
on towards their f4ii>jeids than the Venetian. 

It wo^ld hivet^n well for the republic of Ge- 
noa, if \he had followed the example of her fifter of 
Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make any 
purchafe of lands or houles in the dominions of a 
foreign prince. For at prefent, the greateft among 
the Genoefe, are in part fubjed to the monarchy 
of Spain, by reafon of their edatcs that lie in the 
kingdom' of Naples. The Spaniards tax them very 
high upon occafion, and are fo fu:nf;ble.of the advan- 
tage this gives them over the republic, that they 
will not fuiFer a Neapolitan to buy the lands of a 
Genoefe, who mufl find a purchafer among his own 
countrymen, if he has a mind to fell. For this 
reafon, as well as on account of the great fums of 
money which the Spaniard owes the Genoefe, they 
are under a neceflity, at prefcnt, of being in thein- 
tercft of the French, and would probably continue fo 
though all the other Hates of Italy entered into a 
league agalnft them. Genoa is not yet fecure from 
a bombardment, though it is not fo expofed as for- 
merly ; for, fince theinfult of the French, they have 
built a mole, with fome little ports, and have pro- 
vided themfelves with long guns and mortars. It 
is eafy for thofe that are ftrong at fea to bring 
them to what terms they pleafe ; for having but 
very little arable land^ they are forced to fetch all 
B 5 their 
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their corn from Naples, Sicily, and other foreign 
countries ; except what comes to them from Lom- 
bard^, which probably goes another way, vvhilft it 
furniihes two great armies with provifions. Their 
fleet, that formerly gained fo many viQ:ories over 
ihc Saracens, Pifans, Venetians, Turks, and Spani- 
ards, that made them mafters of Crete, Sardinia, 
Majorca, Minorca, Negremont, Leibcs, Malta, that 
fettled them in Scio, Smyrna, Achaia, Theodofia, 
and feveral towns onthe eaftem confines of Europe, 
is now reduced to fix gallies. When they had made 
an addition of but four new ones, the Ktngof France 
fent his orders to fupprefs them, telling the republic 
at the fame time, that he knew very u ell how many 
they h^ occasion for. This little fleet ferves only to 
fetch them wine and corn, and to give their ladies 
an airing in the ftimmer-feafon. The republic of 
Genoa has a crown and fcepter for its doge, by 
reafon of their conqueft of Corfica, where there was 
formerly a Saracen King. This indeed gives their 
ambaffadors a more honourable reception at fome 
court?, but, at the fame time^ may teach their 
peopte to have a mean notion of their own form of 
government, and is a tatit acknowledgment that 
monarchy is the more honourable. The old Romans, 
on the contrary, made w^t of a very barbarous kind 
of poKtics, to infpire rheir people with a contempt 
©f Kings, whrm they treated with infam.y, and 
dragged at the wheels of their triumphal chariots. 
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FROM Genoa we took cbaife for Milkn, and 
by the way (Icppcd at Favia, that was once 
the metropolis of a kirgdom, but ii at prefent 
a poer town. We here faw the convent of Au« 
fiin nnonLs who about three years ago, pretended 
to have found out the body of ihe faint tha} gives 
the name to their order. King Luitprand, who(< 
afties arc in the fame church, brought hither the 
corpsy and was very induftrious to conceal it, leA 
k might be abufcd by the barbarous Nations, 
which at th^t time ravaged Italy. One would 
therefore rather wonder that it has not been 
found out much car]ier» than that it it diicovered 
at laft. The fathers however do not yet find 
their account in the difcovery they have made ; 
for there are caniMis regular, who have half the 
fame church in their hands, that will by no 
means allow it to be the body of the faint, nor it 
it yet recognized by the Pope. The monks fay 
for themfelves, that the very name was written on 
the urn where the aihes lay, and that, in an old 
record of the convent, they are faid to have bee« 
interred between the very wall and the altar wher« 
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they were taken up. They have already too, as the 
monks told us, begun to juilifythemf elves by mira- 
cles. At the corner of one the cfoyfters of this 
convent are buried thfe duke of Suffolk, and the 
dukeof Lorraini who were both killed in the famous 
battle of Pavia. Their monument was erefted to 
them by one Charles Parker, an ecclefiaftic, as I 
learned from the infcription, which I cannot omit 
tranfcribing, fince I have not feen it printed. 

Capto a mslite Cafareo Franeifco L GalJorum rfge 
in agro papienji Anno i 525- 23. Ff^. inter alios pro- 
ceres J qui exjuis inpreelio occijifuntj occubuerunt duo 
Ulujlrtffimi primepes, Francijcus dux Lotbaringia et 
Rscbardus de la Poole Anglus dux Suffolcia a rege 
tyranno Hen. VIII. pulfus regno, ^orum corpora 
hoc in ccenohio et ambitu per annos 5 7, fine bonore tw- 
multata funt. Tandem Carolus Parker a Morleyy Ri- 
chard i.prox.imus confangulneuf, RegnoAnglia a Regina 
EUzahetha ob catbolicam fidem eje^us benefit enti a 
tamen Pbilippi Regis Caib. Hifpaniarum Monarcbit 
invi^ijfsmi in Satu Mediolanenji fujientaiusy hoc 
qualecunque monumentum, pro rerumfuarum tenuitate 
cbarijfimo propinquo et illuflrCffimis principibus po" 
fuit^ 5. $rpt. 1582. et poft fuum exifinm 23- majo- 
ra et bonorificentior a commendans Lotbaringicis. 
Viator precare ^ietem. , 

Ffancis the firft. King of France^ being taken 
priforier by the imperialills, at the battle of Pavia„ 
February the 23d.r$2s, among the other noblemen 
who died in the field, were two moft illuftrious 
princesi Francis duke of Lerrain, and Richard de 
la Poole, an F.ngHihman, duke of Suffolk, who 
had been banifhed by the Tyrant King Henry the 
>igliih. Their bodies lay buried without honour 

fifi}> 
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fifty-feven years in this convent. At length, 
Charles Parker of Morley, a near kinfman of the 
duke of SufFolkf who had been bani(hed from Eng- 
land by Queen Mizabeth for the catholic faith, and 
was fupported in the Milanele by the bounty oF the 
catholic King Philip» the t vincible monarch of 
Spain, ereSed this monument, the bed his flender 
abilities could afford, to his mod dear kinfman, 
and thefe mod illuftrions princes, recommending 
a better and more honourable one to the Lorrainers. 
Paflengersy pray for their fouls repoie. 

This pretended duke of Suffolk was Sir Richard 
de la Poole, bro; her to the earl of Suffolk, who 
was put to death by Henry the eighth. In liii 
baniihment he took upon him the title of duke of 
Suffolk, which had been funk in the family ever 
fince the attainder of the great duke of Suffolk 
under the reign of Henry the fixih. He fought very 
bravely in the battle or Pavia, and was magnifi- 
cently interred by the duke of Bourbon,who,tbough 
an enemy, aflifted at his funeral in mourning. 

Parker h'unfelf is buried in the fame place, with 
the following infcription. 

D. O. M. 

CarohParcbero a Morley Anglo ex illuJlriffimM da- 
riff! ma ftirpe. ^i Epifcopus def. ohfidem Catbolicam 
a^us in Exilium.An.liXXl peregrinatus ablnvi^ijf. 
Phil, rege Hi/pan. bone ft iff^ mis pietatis IS copftantia 
pramiiiomatus moriturAnno afartaFirgims^'S/UD.C. 
XI Men.Septembris^ 

To the memory of Charles Parker of Morley, an 
jElngl ihman of a moil noble and illuflricus family; 

who. 
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who, a biftiop ele6l, being baniflied for the catholic 
faith, and, in the ihirty-firft -year of his exile, 
honourably rewarded for his piety and conftancy 
by the moft invincible Philip King of Spain, died 
in September i6ii. 

In Pavia is an uniTerfity of feven colleges, one 
of them called the college of Borromee, very large, 
and neatly built. There is liHewife a ftatue in 
Brafs, of Marcus Antoninus on horfeback, which 
people of the place call Charles the fifth, and 
fome learned men Conftantine the great. 

Pavia is the licitiwm of the antients, which 
took its name from the river TicinuSy which runs 
by it, and is now called the Tefin. This river falU 
into the Po, and is exceffively rapid The bifhop 
of Salisbury fays, that he ran <lown with the (lrean» 
thirty miles in z^n tour, by the hflp of but one 
rower. I do not kn^w therefore why Silius lialicus 
has reprefented it as fo very gentle and flill a rivei, 
in the beautiful defcription he has given us of i^. 

C^ruUus Ticinus a^uas etftagna vmdiifar 

Perfpicuus fer'vat^ turbari nej€i0 fundoiy 

Ac nitidum ^iridi lente trahit amne liquorem} 

VSx crtdas lahiy ripis Mm mitU ^pacis 

Argutos inter (njolucrutn certamina) cantus 

Somniferam duett lucenti gurgite Ijfmfham. Lib^iv. 

Smooth and untroubled the T'cinus fk>ws, 

And through thecryftal ftrcam the fhining bottom 

fhows : 
Scarce can ihe fght difcover if it mov<a; 
So wond'rous flow, amidft the fliady groves^ 
And tuneful birds that warble on its fides. 
Within its gloomy banks the limpid liquor glides. 

A poet 
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A poet of another nation would not have dwelt 
fo long vpon thcclearncls and tranrparency of the 
ftrcara ; but in Italy one ieldom ftes a river that is 
extremely bright and limpid, nncft of them falling 
down from the mountains, that make their wateis 
TCf y trouUed and muddy ; whereasthe Tefm is oi ly 
an outlet of that y%fk lake, which the Italians now 
eaU the Lago Magfiore. 

I faw bcrvecfi Pavia and Milan the convent of 
Carthnfians^ which is very fpacious and beautiful. 
Their church is extremely fire, and curioufly 
adorscd, but of a gothic ftruAure. 

i coakt not flay long in Milan x»ithout going to 

fee the gre»t church that I had heard (o much of, 

but was ne^er mere deceived in my expiration 

than at my firfl: entering: For the front, uhich 

was alt 1 had fees of the outfide, is not half 

finilhed, and the infide is fo fmutted with diifl and 

the fmoke of lamps, that neither the marbte, nor 

the filver, nor brafs-work (hew themfelves to an 

advantai^e. This vaft Gothic pile of building is ail 

of marble, except the roof, which would have 

been of the fame matter with the reft, had not its 

weight rendered it improper for that part of the 

btnldbg. But for tfaereafon I have juft now nrten- 

tioned, the ontfide of the church looks much 

whiter and freflier than the infide ; for where the 

marble is fo often wafhed with rains, k preferves 

itfelf more beautiful and unfuXied, than in thofe 

paft;s that are not at all expofed to the weather. 

That fide of the church indeed, which faces the 

Tramontane wind, is much more unfightly than 

the refl, by reafon of the duft and fmoke that 

are driven againft it. This profufion of marble, 

thcugh aftonifhing to ftrangers, is not very wonder- 

fol in a country that has fo many veins of it within 

iu 
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its bowels. Bat though the flones are cheap, the 
working of them is very expenfive. It is generally 
fakl there are eleven thoufand ftatues about the 
church ; but they reckon into the account every 
particular figure in the hiftory-pieces, and feveral 
little images which make up the equipage of thofe 
that are larger. There are indeed a great multitude 
of fuchas are bigger than the life; I reckoned above 
two hundred and fifty on the outfide of the church, 
though I only told three fides of it ; and thefe arc not 
half fo thick fet as they intend them. The (latue^ 
are all of marble, and generally well cut; but the 
moft valuable one they have is St. Bartholomew, 
new-flead, with his &in hanging over his (boul- 
ders : it is efteemed worth its weight in gold . 
They have infcribed this verfe on the pedcftal, to 
(hew the value they have for the workman. 

Non me Pr ax i teles , fed Mar cws Jinx it Jgrati. 

Left at the fculptor doubtfully you guefs, 
^Tis Marc Agrati, not Praxiteles.. 

There is juft before the entranccof the quire, 
a little fubterraneous chapel dedicated to St. Charles 
Borromee, where I faw his body, in epifcopal robes 
lying upon the altar in a (hrine of rock cryftal. 
His chapel is adorned with abundance of filver- 
work.' He was but two and twenty years old 
when he was chofen archbifhop of Milan, and 
forty-fix at his death ; but made fo good ufe of fo 
fhort a time, by his works of charity and muni- 
.ficence, that his countrymen blefs his memory, 
which is ftill fre(h among them. He was canonized 
about a hundred years ago : and indeed if ^is ho- 
nour were due lo any man, I. th'^ik fuch^ublic- 

fpiritcd. 
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fpirited virtues may lay a juftcr claim to it, than 
a f<'tjr retreat from mankind 9 a 6ery zeal ag,ain(l 
heterodoxies, a ict of chimerical vifions, or of 
whi ' fical pei ance% whxh are generally the 
qualifications c>f Roman faints. Miracies iiidced 
arercquirtd of all who afpire to this dignity, be- 
canfe. they Jay, ar hypocrite may imitate a laint 
in all other partici lar*-. and tlufe the) attribute 
in a great nuriibcr to him I am fpeaki g ot. Hit 
merit and the importuiiifv of liisc< untivmen pro- 
cured his canonisation before the ordinary lime ; 
for it is the policy of the Roman church not to al- 
low this honour, ordinarily,- until fifty years after 
the death of the perfon, who is candidate for it; 
in which time it may be iuppofed that all his con- 
temporaries will be worn out, who could contra- 
did a pretended miracle, or remember any infir- 
mity of the Jaint. One would wonder that Roman 
catholics, who are for this kind of woi(hip» do 
not generally addrefs themfelycs to the holy apof- 
tles, who have a more urqueftionaMe right to 
the title of faints than thofe of a modern date ; 
b'Jt ihcfc are at prtfent qtjjfc out of fafliion in 
Italy, where there is fcarce a great toun, which 
does not pay its devotiors, in a more particular 
manner^ to fome one of their own making. Tl.is 
rerdtrs it very fufpicicm, that the interefts of 
particular families, religious orders, convents or 
churches, have too great a fway in their canoni- 
zations. W hen I was at Milan I faw a book neuly 
publiihed, that was dedicated to the prefent head 
of the Borromean family, and intitled, Adifcoufe 
on the- humility of Jcfus Chrift, and of St. Charles 
Borromcc. 

The great church of Milan ha*; two noble pul- 
pits of brafsj each of them running round a large 
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pillar, like a gallery, and fupported by huge fi- 
gures of the fame metal. The hiftory of our fa- 
viour, or rather of the blefled virgin (for it begins 
with her birth, and ends with her coronation in 
heaven, that of our faviaur coming in by way of 
epifode) is finely cut in marble by Andrew BifFy. 
This church is very rich in relics, which run up 
as high as Daniel, Jonas and Abraham. Among 
the reft they (how a fragment of our countryman 
Beckct, as indeed there are very few treafuries of 
rtlies in Italy that have not a tcoih or a bone 

^ ef this faint. It would be endlefs to count up the 
riches of filver, gplcj, and precious ftones, th^t 
are amafled together in this and feveral othqr 
churches of Milan. I was told, that in Mi\m 
there are fi^ty convents of women, eighty of men, 
and two hdndred churches. At the Celeftines is a 
pi6lure in FrefcQ of the marriage of Cana, very 
much efteemed; but the painter, whetherdefigned- 
ly or not, has put fix fingers to the hand of one 
of the figures. They fhow the gares of a church 
that St. Ambrofe (hut againfithe emperor Theodo- 
fius, as thirkirghim unfit to aflTift at divine fer- 
vice, until he had done fome extraordinary penance 
for his barbarous maffacring the inhabitants of Thef- 
faipnica. That Emperor was however fo far from 
betng difpleafeJ with the behaviour of the Saint, 
that at his death he committed to him the educa- 
tion of his children. Several have picked fplinters 
of wood out of the gates for relics. There is a 
little chapel lately rc-edifitd, where the fame Saint 
baptifed St. Auftin. An Lnfcription upon the wall 

' of it fays, that it was in this chapel, and on this 
occafiori, that hefirft fung his TcDeum, and that 
this great conveit anfwered hLm verfe by verfe. 
In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and con- 

fedionaU 
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CeffioDaU very 6ndy inlaid with Lapis-Lazuli, and 
Several kinds cf marble, by a father of the con- 
sent. It is very lucky for a religious, who has 
io much time on his hands, to be able to amufe 
bimfelf with works of this nature ; and one often 
finds particular members of convents, who have 
excellent mechanical genius's, and divert them- 
felves, at leifure hours, with painting, fcuipiure, 
architedure, gardening, and feveral kinds of han- 
dicrafts. Since I have mentioned confefTionals, I 
fhall fetdown heie feme infcripticrs that I have 
feen over them in Roman catholic countries, 
which are aJl texts of fcripture, and regard either 
the penitent or the father. Ahi^ oftcnde te ad 
Sacerdote m Ne taceat pup^lla ocuU tni 

Ibo ad Patrem meum W dtcam^ Pater pcccavi 

Soluta erunt in Ccelis I^edi Anima wea in Re^ 

juiem tuam Vade, y ne deinceps f>ecca 

^i vos audita me audi t " Venitt cdme omnes qui 

fatigaiiefiis^onerati Cerripiet mtjvfus in mi- 

fericordia Vide J$ via iniquitctts in me ejl^ ^ 

deduc me in via aterna Ut audiret lemitut 

campeditorum. i. e. Go tby way> ihew thyltll to 

theprieft. Matth. viii 4. 1. ti not the apple 

of thine eye ceafe. I am. ii. 18 1 will go to 

my father, and will fay unto him, father, 1 have 
fmned. Luke xv. '18. Shall he Irrftd in Hea- 
ven. Matth. xvi. 19. Return unto thy reft, 

Omy Soul. Pfal. cxvi. 7. Go, ard fin no 

more. John viii. 11. He that hearcth you, 

heareth me. T.ukt x. 16. Ccme umo me, 

all ye that labour and are heavy laden. N^atth: xi. 

28. See if there be any wirkeri way in me, 

and lead me in the way everlailing. Pfal. cxxxix. 

24. To hear the groaning of tl e pnfoners, 

P&l. cii. 20. I faw the Ambrofian library, where, 

\5i 
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to fhew the Italian genius, they have fpent more 
money on piQures than on bcoks. Among the 
beads of fcveral learned men, I met with no 
Englifhman, except biihop Fiiher, whom Henry 
the ei^j.ih put to dtath for roi cwnii^g his fu- 
prcinacy. Books are indeed the ieaft part of the 
furni[ure that one ordinarily goes to fee in an Ita- 
lian library, vhich tl.ey generally fet oflF with 
pi6"lur*rs, rtatues, and other ornaments, where they 
can afford them aher the example of the old 
Creeks ard Romans. 



'Plena omnia gypfo 



Chiyjippi invenias : nam ptrfe&ijjjimua iorum ift^ 
. «S'i quisy AriftotaUm fimUm *vel pittacon emit, 
Et J ubei arcbelypos p luteumftrvare cUantbas, 

Juv. Sat. ii. V. 4. 

. Chr)fippus' ftatue decks thy library. 
Who makes his ftudy finefl, is moft read ; 
The doh that with an Ariftotle's headj 
CarvM to the life, has once adorn'd his (helf, 
Stra ght fcts lip for a ftagiritt himlelf. Tate. 

In an apartment behind the library are feveral 
rariiit'S, olien defcribed by travellers, as Bru- 
gearb elements, a head of Titian by his own 
hand, amanufc'ipt in Latin of Jofephus, which 
the Bifhop of Sal.fbury fays was written about the 
age of 1 heodofius, and another of Leonardos \'in- 
cius, which King James the firft could not procure 
though he proffered for it three thoufand Spanifli 
piftotes. It confifts of defignings in mechanifm 
and engineering. I was ihewn in it a (ketch of 
bombs and mortars, as they are now ufed. Canon 
Settala's cabinet is always (hewn to a ftranger 

among 
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among the curiofities of Milan, which I (hall not 
be particular upon, the printed account of it be- 
ing common enough. Among its natural curiofi- 
tieSy I took particular notice of a piece of cryftal, 
that inclofed a couple of drops, which looked like 
water when they were (haken, though perhaps they 
are nothing but bubbles of air. It is fuch a ra- 
rity as this that Ifaw at Vendome in France, which 
they there pretend is a tear that our Saviour flied 
over Lazarus, and was gathered up by an angeU 
who put it in a little chryftal vial, and made a 
prefent of it to Mary Magdalene. The famous 
Pere Mabillon is now engaged in the vindication 
of this tear, which a learned etdefiaftic, in the 
neighbourhood of Vendome, would have fupprefled 
as a falfe and ridiculous relic, in a book that he 
has dedicated to his diocefan the Biihop of Blois. 
It is in the poffeflion of a BenediQine convent, 
which raiies a confiderable revenue out of the de- 
votion that is paid to it, and has now retained the 
mod learned father of the'u- order to v^rite in its 
defence. 

It was fuch a curiofity as this I have mentioned, 
that Claudian has celebrated in about half a fcore 
epigrams : 

Solibus indomitum ^Ucies Alpina rigorem 

Sumtbaty nimio jam preciofa geiu. 
Nee potuit toto mtntiri corpore gemmam^ 

Sid medto manfit proditor oroe latex : 
Audus honor ; liquidi crefcunt miracutafaxif 

Et confervaief plus meruiftisaqusp. 

Deep in the fnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By frofts was hardened to a mighty price ; 
^ Proof 
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Proof to the fun, it now fecurely lies. 
And the warm dog ftar's hotteft rage defies : 
Yet ftill, unripen'd in the dewy mines, 
Within the ball a trembling water fhines. 
That through the chryftal darts its fpurious rays. 
And the proud ftone's original betrays : 
But common drops,whenthiis with chryftal mixt. 
Are valu'd more, than if in rubies fixr. 

As I walked through one of the ftreets of Milan, 
I was furprifed to read the following infcription, 
concerning a barber, that had confpired with the 
commiffary of health and others to poifon his fel- 
low-citizens. There is a void fpace where his 
houfe flood, and in the midft of it a pillar, fuper- 
fcribed Colonna Infame, Theftory is told in hand- 
fome Latin, which I (hall fet down, as having 
never ieen it tranfcribed. 



Hic^ uhi, hac Areapattns e^, 
Sur^ehat olim Tonftrina 
Jo' Jacohi MtrdP : 
^ifa^ncum Gulitlmo Platen puhl. Sanit.Commiffarhi 
Et cum aliis Con/pirationet 
Dum peftis atrox f^e^viret^ 
Lethtfirii unguentis hue ^ iltuc afperfi^ 

Flutes addiram mortem com^ulit^ 
Hos igitur amhos, hoftes patriae juJicatoSf 
Excelfo in planftr^ 
Candentipfius 'oeUicat^sfvrcipe 
Et dextra mulStatos manu 
Rota infringi 
Rot€Pque intextospo/t h^rAifixju^lurij 
Comburi deinde^ 

Ac, 
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Acf ne quidiamfciU/iorum hominum niiquijit, 
Publicatis bonis 
Cineres influmen projici 
Sinatusjuffii: 
Cujus ret mtmorta sterna ut fit^ 
Hanc domum^ SceUris officinam^ 

Solo spfuari^ 
Ac nunquam in fofttrum refici^ 
Ei erigi Columnam, 
S^u^ *09catur Infamhf 
Idem ordo mandavit, 
Procui bine proeuiergo 
Boni Ci^es^ 
Ne Fot InfeliXf Infame folum 

Commacuiet ! 
M. D. C. XXX. Cai Augufii, 
PriPfide Pub* SanitatitM. Antonio Montio Senatore 
R. Juftiti^r Cap. Jo. Baptifla Ficecomit. 

In this void fpace flood formerly the barber's 
Ihop of John James Mora, who, having confpired 
with William Platea, the commiflary of health, 
and others, during the time ot a raging plague> do- 
flroyed the lit^s of a great number of citizens by 
difperdng poifonpus drugs. The fenaie therefore 
ordered them both, as enemiesbf their country, to 
be. broke on the wheel, their flelh being firft rorn 
with red-hot pincers, and their right hand cut off; 
and, after lying fix hours on the wheel, their 
throats to be cut, and^heir bodies burned ; and, 
that there might be no remains of fuch wicked 
men, (heir floods to be plundered, and their afhes 
thrown in tpe river : And, to perpetuate the me- " 
moryof this traniaSion, the houfe, in which the 
villainy w^ contrived, was ordered to be pulled 
down to the groundj and never to bt \^b\xs\x. \ 
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and a column to beraifed on the fpot, callM The 
Infamous. Fly from hence, good citizens, left the 
wretched and infamous foil inf^Q you. Aug. i, 
16^0. M. Anthony. Monthius, the fenator, com- 
mlffary of health, iSc, 

The cuadel of Milan is thought a ftrong fort in 
Italy, and has held out formerly after the conqueft 
of the reftof the dutchy. The governor of it is 
independent on the governor of Milan ; as the Per- 
fians ufed to make the rulers of provinces and for- 
trefles of different conditions and interefts, to pre- 
vent confpiracies. 

At two miles diftance from Milan, there ftands 
a building, that would have been a mafter-piece iri 
its kind, had the architeftdefigned it for an artifi- 
cial echo. We difcharged a piftol, and had the 
foundre turned upon us above fifty- fix times, though 
the air was very foggy. The firft repetitions follow 
one another very thick, but are heard more dift indly 
in proportion as they decay : There are two paral- 
^lel walls, which beat the found back op each 
other, till the undulation is quite worn out, like the 
feveral reverberations of the lame image from two 
oppofite looking' glaffes. Father Kircher has taken 
notice of this particular echo, as father Bartolin 
has dene fince in his ingenious difcourfeon founds. 
The ftateof Milan is like a va ft garden, furrounded 
by a noble mound- work of rocks and moun- 
tains. Indeed, if a man confiders the face of Italy 
in general, one would think that nature had laid 
it out into fuch a variety of ftates and govern- 
ments as one finds in it. For as the Alps, at one 
end, and the longranpe of Apennines, that pafles 
through the body of it, branch out on all fides into 
feveialdifferent divifions jthey lerve as fo many na« 

tural 
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tural boundaries and fortifications to the little ter- 
ritories that lie among them. Accordingly we find 
the whole country cut into a multitude of parti- 
cular kingdoms and commonwealths in the oldeft 
accounts we have of it, until the power of the Ro- 
mans, like a torrent that overflows its banks, bore 
^wn all before it, and fpread itfelf into the re- 
moteft corners of the nation* But as this exor- 
bitant power became unable to fupport itfelf, we 
find the Government of Italy again broken into 
fuch a variety of fub-divifions, as naturally fuits 
with its fituation. 

In the court of Milan, as in fcveral others of 
Italy, there are many who fall in with the drefs 
and carriageof the French. One may however ob- 
ferve a kind of awkwardnefs in the Italians, which 
eafily difcovers the airs they give themfelvcs not to 
be natural. It is indeed very (Irange there (hould 
be fuch a diverfity of manners, where there is fo 
fmall a diflFerence in the air and climate. The 
French are always open, familiar, and talkative : 
The Italians, on the contrary, are fKll, ceremo- 
nious, and referved. In France every one aims at 
a gaiety and fprlghtlinefs of behaviour, and thinks 
it an accompliihment to be brifk and lively : The 
Italians, notwithftanding their natural fierynefs of 
temper, afFeS always to appear fober and fedate ; 
infomuch that one fometimes meets young men 
walking the ftreets with fpe3acles on their nofes, 
that they might be thought to have impaired their 
light by much fludy, and feem more grave and 
judicious than their neighbours. This diflFerence 
of manners proceeds chiefly from difference of e- 
ducation. In France it is ufual to bring their 
children into company, and to cherifh in them, 
C from 
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from their Infancy > a kind of forwardnefs and affu- 
rance : Befides, that the French apply themfclves 
moreuniverfally to their exercifes than any other 
nation in the world, fo that one feldom fees a 
young gentleman in France that does not fence, 
dance, and ride in fome tolerable perfeftion, 
Thefe agitations of the body do not only give 
them a free and eafy carriage, but have a kind 
of mechanical operation on the mind, by keeping 
the animal fpirits always awake and in motion. 
But what contributes moft to this light airy hu- 
mour of the French, is the free converfation that 
is allowed them with their women, which does 
not only communicate to them a certain viva- 
city of temper, but makes them endeavour af- 
ter fuch a behaviour as is moft taking with the 
fex. 

The Italians, on the contrary, who are excluded 
from making their court this way, are for recom- 
mendingthemfelves to thofe they converfe with by 
their gravity and wifdom. In Spain therefore, 
where there are fewer liberties of this nature al- 
lowed, there is fomething ftill more ferious and 
compofed in the nianner of the inhabitants. But 
as minh is more apt to make profelytes than me- 
lancholy, it is oblerved that the Italians have many 
of them for thefe late years given very far into 
the modes and freedoms of the French ; which 
prevail more or lefs in the courts of Italy, as they 
lie at a fmaller or greater diftance from France. 
It maybe here worth while to confider howit comes 
to pafs, that the common people of Italy have in 
general have fo great an averfion to the French, 
which every traveller cannot but be fenfible of, 
thjit has paffed through the country. The moft 

obvious 
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obrious reafon is certainly the great difference that 
there is in the humours and manners of the two 
nations^ which always works more in the meaner 
fort, who are not able to vanquifli the prejudices 
of education, than with the nobility. Befides, that 
the French humour, in regard of the libenies they 
take in female converfations, and their great am- 
bition to excel in all companies, is in a more parti- 
cular mannervery fhockingto the Italians, who arc 
naturally jealous, and value themfelves upon their 
great wifdom. At the fame time, ihe common 
people of Italy, who run more into news and po- 
liticks than thofe of other countries, have all of 
them fomething to cxafperate them againft the 
King of France. The Savoyards, notwithftanding 
the prefent inclinations of their court, cannot for- 
bear refenting the infinite mifchiefs he did them 
in the laft war. The Milanefe and Neapolitans re- 
member the many infults he has offiered to the 
houfe of Auftria, and particularly to their deceafed 
King, for whom they ftill retain a natural kind of 
honour and afFeftion. The Genoefe cannot forget 
his treatment of their Doge, and his bombarding 
their city. The Venetians will tell you of his leagues 
with the Turks ; and the Romans, of his threats to 
pope Innocent the eleventh, whofe memory they 
adore. It is true, that intereft of ftate, and change 
ofcircumftances, may havefweetenedthefe reflec- 
tions to the politer fort ; but impreflions are not fo 
eafily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. That 
however, which I take to be the principal motive 
among mod of the Italians, for their favouring the 
Germans above the French, is this, that they are 
entirely perfuaded it is for the intereft of Italy, to 
have Milan and Naples rather in the hands of the 
C 2 firft. 
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firfty than of the other. One may generally ob- 
ferve, that the body of a people has jufter views 
for the public good, andpurfues them with greater 
tiprightnefs than the nobility and gentry, who 
have fo many private expe3ations and particular 
interefts, which hang like a falfe bias upon their 
judgments, and may poffibly difpofe them to fa- 
crince the good of their country to the advance- 
«ient of their own fortunes ; whereas the grofs of 
the people can hav^no other profpeS in changes 
and revolutions than of public bleflings, that are 
to difRife themfetves through the whole (late in 
general. 

To retuf n to Milan, I (hall here fet <lown the 
defcription Aufonius has given of it, among the 
reft of his great cities, 

Et Medhlani mira omnia, copia rerum 7 
Innumera cultaque domus, facunda virorum 
Ingenia, et mores lati : Turn duplice muro 
jlmplificaSa locifpecies, popuUque voluptas 
Circus, et incluji moles cuneata Theatri : 
lempla, palatinaque arces, opulenfque Moneta, 
Et rcgio Herculei Celebris ab ktmore tavacri, 
Cun^aque mamtoreis omataperijlyla ftgnis. 
Omnia qua magnis operum ^elut amiila formis 
Excellunt; nee jun^apremit ^vicinia Roma, 

Milan with plenty and with wealth overflows, 4 

And num'rous ftreets and cleanly dwelling (hows. 

The people, blefs'd with nature's happy force. 

Are eloquent and cheaiful in difcourfe ; 

A Circus and a theatre invites 

Th' unruly mob to races and' to fights ; 

Monet4 
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Moneta confecrated buildings grace. 
And the whole town redoubled walls embrace : 
Here fpacious baths and palaces are feen, 
And intermingled temples rife between ; 
Here circling Colonnades the ground ioclofe. 
And here the marble (btues breathe in rows : 
Profufely grac'd the happy town appears. 
Nor Rome itfelf> her beauteous neighbburt. fears. 
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B R E S G I A, 

VERONA, 
PADUA. 



FROM Milan we travelled through a very 
pleafant country to Brefcia, and by the way 
croffed the river Adda, that falls into the Lago di 
Como, which Virgil calls the Lake Larius, and 
running out at the other end lofes itfelf at laft 
in the Po, which is the great receptacle of all 
the rivers of this country-. The town and pro- 
vince of Brefcia, have freer accefs to the fenate of 
Venice, and a quicker redrefs of injuries, than any 
other part of their dominions. They have always 
a mild and prudent governor, and live much more 
happily than their fellow-fubjeQs ; for as they were 
once a part of the Milanefe, and are now on their 
frontiers, the Venetians dare not exafperate them, 
by the loads they lay on other provinces, for fear 
of a revolt ; and are forced to treat them with more 
indulgence than the Spaniards do their neighbours, 
that they may have no temptation to it. Brefcia 
is famous for its iron-works. Afmall day's jour- 
ney 
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ney xDore brought us to Verona» We faw the lake 
Beoacus in our way^ wliich the Italians now call 
[Lago di Garda: It was fa rough with tempefts 
when wepajQTei by it, that it brought iato my mind 
VirgiPs noble delcriptiori'of it. 

Jdde lacus tantos, te Lan maxime, tequt 
Flu^ihu etframtu P^urgensy, Benacft marino. 

Georg. ii. v. i^g. 

Here v^xM by winter ftbrms Benacus raves. 
Confused with working fands and roHing waves ; 
Rough and tumultuous like a fea it lies, 
So loud the tempeft foars^ fo high the billows rife.. 

This lake perfeAjy refembfes a fea, when it is 
worked up by dorms* It is thirty-five miles in 
length, a(id twelve in breadth* At the lower end 
of it we crofled the Mindo. 

Tardis ingens uli fiexibui err at 
, Mincius, et tenerA pratcxif arundine ripas. 

Virg. Georg. iii. v. 14. 

Where the flow Mincius thro' the valfey ftrays r. 
Where cooling ftreams invite the flocks to drink,. 
And reeds defend the winding waters brink. 

Dry den. 

^ The river Adige xnv^ %PUKh V^9P^?. ^^ nitich 
is the fituatibn of the tbwh changed ffoih what It 
. was in Silius;It4licuj5,|}is titnc^ ,, ^r . 

Venora Atheft circumflua. Lib. viii. 

Verona by the circling Adige bound. 

C 4 TKia 
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This is the only great river in Lombardy that 
does not fall into the Po ; which it muft have done, 
had it run but a little further before its entring the 
Adriatic. The rivers are all of them mentioned 
by Claudian. 

-Venetofque erector amnes 



Magnd voce ciet. Frondentibus humida ripis 
Colla levant, pukher Ticinus, et Addua vifu 
Caruleus, velox Athefts, tardufque meatu 
Mincius, inque novem eonfurgens ora Timavui. 

Sexto Conf. Hon. 

Venetia's rivers, fummon'd all around. 
Hear the loud call, and anfwer to the found ; 
Her dropping locks the filver Tefin rears ; 
The blue tranfparent Adda next appears ; 
The rapid Adige then ereds her head ; 
And Mincio riiing (lowly from his bed : 
And laft Timavus, that with eager force 
From nine wide mouths comes gufhing to its courfe. 

' His Larius is doubtlefs an imitation of Virgil's 
Benacus. 

-UmbrosS vefiit qu^ littus Oliv/f 



Larius f et dulci mentitur Nereaflu^u. Del Bel.Get, 

The Larius here y^ith groves of olives crowtfd. 
An ocean of frefli watc? fpreads around. 

I faw at Verona the famous amphitheatre, that 
with a few modern reparations has all the feats en- 
tire.There is fomething very nobiein it,though the 
high wall and corridors that went round it are al- 
moft entirely^uined, and the area is quite filled up 

to 
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to the lower feat, which was formerly deep enough 
to let the fpeSators fee in fafecy the combats of 
the wild beafts and gladiators. Since I have Clau- 
dian before me, I cannot forbear fetting down the 
beautiful defcription he has made of a wild bead 
newly brought from, the woods, and making its 
firA appearance in a full amphitheatre*. 

Ut fera qua nuper montrt Mmijit avito/, 
Altorutnque exul nemorum, damnatur artna 
Munerihusp commota ruit a vir murmure contra- 
Hortatur, nixufque germ venabula tendit ; 
Ilia pavit ftrepitus^ cuneofque ere^a Theatri 
Defpicit^jet tanti miratur Jtbila vtulgi. In Ruf. lib. ii. 

So rufhes on his foe the ^rifly bear,. 
That banifliM from the hills and bruihy brakes,. 
His old hereditary haunts forfakes. 
Condemn'd the cruel rabble to delight. 
His angry keeper goads him: to the fight. 
Bent on his knee,, the favage glares around, 
ScarM with the mighty crowd's promifcuous found ;: 
Then rearing on his hinder paws retires. 
And the vaft hifling muhitude admires.. 

There arefome other antiquities in Verona, of 
which the principal is the ruin of a triumphal arch 
ereded to Flaminius, where one (tts old Doric 
pillars without any pedeftal or bads,, as Vitruvius 
has defcribed them. I luve not yet feen any gar- 
dens in Italy worth takine notice of. The Itaiians^ 
fall as far (hort of the French in this rarticular,, 
as they excel them in their palaces. It muft how- 
ever be faid,. to the honour of the Italians^ that 
the French took from them the firft plans of their 
gardens, as well of their water-works ^, fo th:^t 
C 5 theitr 
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their fiirpaffing of them at pcefent is to be atiribat- 
ed rather to the greatnefs c^ their riches, than the 
excellence of their tafte* I faw the tcrrace-^r- 
den of Verona, that travdikrs generally noentvon. 
Among the churches ofVerooa^ that of St. George 
is xht hMdfomeft : Its chief omameot ts the mar- 
tyrdom of the faint^ done by Paul Verimefe ; as 
there are many other pifiturcs about the town by 
the fame hand. A ftraiiger is always fliewn the 
tomb of pope Lucius, who lies buried in the dome. 
I faw in the fame church a monument ereded by 
the public to one of their Btihops : The infcripti- 
on fays, that there was between him and his ma- 
ker, Summa Neceffitudoy Summa ShmUtudo. The 
Italian epitaphs are often more extravagant than 
thofe of other countries, as the nation is more 
given to compliment and hyperbole. From Vero- 
na to Padua we travelled through a very pleafant 
country : It is planted thick with rows of white 
mulberry-trees, that furnilh food for great quan- 
tities of iilk- worms with their leaves^ as the (wine 
and poultry confume the fruit. The trees theni- 
felves ferve at the fame time, as fo many ftays for 
theirvines, >vhichhang all along like garknds from 
tree to tree. Between the feveral ranges lie fields 
of corn, which in thefe warm countries ripens 
•much better among the mulberry ihades, than if 
it were expofed to the open fiin. This was one 
reafon why the inhabitants of this country, when 
I paffed through it, we^e extremely apprehenfive 
of feeing Lombardy the feat of war, which muft 
have made miferable havock among their planta- 
tion3 ; for it is not here as in the corn fields of 
Flanders, where the whole produft of the place 
rifes from year to year. We arrived fo late at 
Vicenza^ that we had not time to take a full fight 

; . ■: of 
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of cbe place. The next day brought us to Padua. 
St. Anthony » who lived about five hundred years 
ago, is the great igint to whom they hcxe pay 
their devotiocB. He lies buried in the church that 
is dedicated to him at prefent, though it was for- 
merly cohfecrated to the bleifed Virgin. It is ex- 
tremely magnificent) and very richly adorned. 
There are narrow difts in the monument that 
flands over him, where good catholics rub their 
beads, and fineU his bones, which they fay have 
in them a natural perfume, though very like apo- 
pledic balfam ; and what would make one fuf- 
pe& that they rub the marble with it, it is obfer- 
ved that the (cent is (Ironger in the morning than 
at night. There are abundance of infcriptions and 
pidures hung up by his votaries in feveral parts 
of the church : For it is the way of thofe that are 
in fignal danger to implore his aid, and if they 
come off fafe they call their deliverance a miracle, 
and perhaps hang up the pidure or defcription of 
it in the church.. This cuftom fpoils the beauty 
of feveral Roman catholic churches, and often 
covers the walls with wretched daubings, imper- 
tinent infcriptions, hands, legs, and arms of wax,, 
with a thouiand idle offerings of the fame nature. 

They fell at Padua the life of Anthony, which 
is read with great devotion \ the moft remarkable 
part of it is his difcourfe to an affembly of fiih.. 
As the audience and fermon are both very extra- 
ordinary, I will fet down the whole paffage at. 
length. 

Nm curando gli Heretic i ilfuo parlor e^ ^g^^fi ^^^6 
era alia rlva del mare^ dove Jbocca ilfiume Marce- 
thia^ chiamb da parte di Dio lipefciy che venijfero d^ 
fentir la fuafanta parola, Et ecco che di fuhtto fopra 
P acque nrntando gran moltitudine di variip^ di*oerJl 
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pefcif e del mare^ e delfiume^ft unirono tutti, fectmh 
lefpecie loro, e con bell ordine^ quaji che di ragion ca- 
pacijlati foffero, attenSi, e cheti con gratiofoJpeUacfh' 
h s^accommodaro per fentir la par4Aa di Dio, Gd 
veduto ilfanto entro dcuorfuo di dolce%%a fiillandofir 
a per altre tanUi maraviglia inarcanda le ciglia, della 
obedient i a di quejie irragionevoli creature cost comincid 
loro a parlare, Se bene in tutto le cofe create (cari, 
fcf amati pefci)Ji fcuoperelapotenzay ^ providenza 
infinita di Dio, como nel Cielo^ nel Sole, nella Luna, 
nelle S telle, in quejio mondo inferiore, nel kuomo, e 
iielle altre creature per fette, nondimem in Voipartico>m 
larmente lampeggia e rifplende la bonta della maefia 
divina'j perchefebenejiete chiamati Rett Hi, mezzi 
fr^pietre, e bruti, confinati nelliprofondi abtjji delle 
endeggiante acque: agitati fempre dafiutti : mojftfem'^ 
pre daprocelle : fordi aV udire, mutolial parlare, fc? 
horridi al vedere ; con tutto cio in Voi maravigliofct- 
tnentejifcorge la Divina grandezza; e da voiji cava^ 
no la maggiori mijierii della bonta di Dio, ne maiji 
par la di voi nella Scrittura Sacra, cienonvijiaafcojh 
quale Ae profondo Sacramento ; Credete voi, eke ft a 
fenza grandijpmo mijlerio, che il primo dono fat- 
to dalV omnipotente Jddio alP huomo fojfe di voi 
Fefchi P Credete voi che mnfta mijlerio in quefio, che 
ditutte le creature, e di tutti gP animali Ji Jienfatti 
facrificii, eccetto, che di voi Pefci f Credete, che mn 
vifia quale he fecreto in queJlo, che Chrijlo nofhrofaU 
vatore dalP agnelo paf quale in poi , fi compiaque tanto 
del cibo di voi pefci P Credete, cheftad cafo queJIo, 
che dovendo il Redentor del mondo, pagar, come huo- 
^ mo, ilcenfo d Cejare la volejfe trovare nella bocca di 
unpefce f Tutti, tutti Jono mifierie Sacramenfi : per- 
ei^ fete particolarmente obligati a lodare ilvofroCre^ 
atore : amati pefci di Dio havete ricevutoP ejfere, la 
vita, il moto^ eUfenfo; perjianza vi Ad dato il liqur- 

do 
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do clemento delP Acqua, fecmdo ehe alia ^oJJra natu* 
rale inclinatione conviene : ivi hifatti amplijpmi al^ 
berghtftanze^ caveme^ grotte, ejecreti luogi H voipiH 
chefate Regie ^ e regal Palazzi, cari, e graft ; y per 
propria fede havete P acqua, element a diafano, tranf" 
parentey e fempre lucido quafi erifialh^ e verro ; H 
dalle pin bajfe e profonde vojlre Jtanze fcorgete cii 
ehe fipra acqua ^Jifa, d nuota ; havete gli occhi qua-' 
J! di Lince, d di Argo^ y da caufa rum err ante gui^ 
dati, feguite ciB che vi giova, fj aggrada ; ^ fuggt* 
te r/3 che vt nuoce, havete natural defto diemfervar* 
vifecondolefpetievoftrejfafe^ebrate W caminate 
eve natura vi detta fenza contrajtro alcuno ; n? algar 
d* inverno, n? calor dijiate vi offende^ ^ nuoce : Jtaji 
per ferenoy o turbato il cielo, che alii vojtri humidi 
alberghi nifrutto^ ni danno apporta ; Jtajipure ab* 
bmdevole de fuoi teforiy zfcarja defuofrutti la ter^^ 
ra, che a voi nulla giova ; piova^ tuoniyfaette, lanu 
P^iih ^fubij/f il mmdof che avoi ci^poco importa • 
ver deggi prinaverayfcaldi la Jiate fruttijichi P Au^ 
tunnoy £2? ajfideri Is inverno, quefio non vi rileva pun^ 
te :'ne trappajfar deP hore, nicorrer de giorniy n? 
volar de mefty nt fuggir f amtiy n^ mutar de tempi, 
ni cangiar deftagioni vi dan pen/iero alcuno ma /em" 
pre ficura, ii tranquilla vita liatamente vivere : O 
quantOy o quanto grande la Maefia di Dio in voi Ji 
Jcuopre^ O quanto mirabile lapotenzafua ; O quan-^ 
tojiupenday y maravigliofa fa fua providenza ; pot 
che frd tutte le creature delP univerfo voi folo non 
fentifti il diluvio univerfale delP acque ; «? provajii 
i danniy ehe egli face al mondo ; e tutto quefio cV iQ 
ho detto dovrebbe muovervi ^ lodar Dio, d ringrati* 
are fua divina maefid di tante e cofi fingolari bene* 
ficiiy che vi hafatti; di tante graticy che vi ha con^ 
ferite ; ai tanti favor i, di che vi ha fatti d^^na ; 
per tanto, fe non potete fnodar la lingua d ringratiar 
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il voflro Benefattore^ £«f nonfapete con parole ejpri^ 
mer le fue lodi, fatele fegm di riverenza almem ; 
chinatevi alfuo nome ; mojirate nell modo che potete 
fembiante di gratitud'tne ; rendetevi benevoU alia Im- 
tajiia^ in quel migtior modo eke potete j O japetBy 
ninjiate fconofcenti defuoi beneficiiy £«f non ftate in^ 
grati de fuoi favori, A quejlo dire, O maraviglia 
grande, come It quelli pejci haveffero havuto humano 
intelletto^ e aifcorfo, con gefii diprofonda Humilt^^ 
con riverenti fembianti di religions, chinartmo la tejta, 
blandiro co^l corpo, quaji approvando eio che delta 
kuvea il benedetto padre St, Antonio, 

* When the heretics would not regard his 
* preaching, he betook himfelf to the fea-ftiore, 
f where the river Marecchia difembogues itfelf 

into the Adriatic. He here called the fifh toge- 
ther in the nanie of God, that they might hear 
his holy word. The fifh came fwimming to- 
wards hira in Aich vaft (hoals^ both from the 
fea knd from the riyer^ that the furface of the 
water was quite covered with their multitudes. 
"They quickly ranged themfelves, according to 
their feveral fpecies, into a very beautiful con- 
gregation, andy like fo many rational creatures,, 
prelented themfelves before him to hear the 
word of God. St. Antonio was fo ftruck wit{i 
the miraculous obedience and fubmiflion of thefe 
poor animal$> that he found a fecret fweetnels 
diililling upon his foul, and at laft addrefled 
himfelf to them in the following words. 

* Although the infinite power and providence of 
God (my dearly beloved filh) difcoverj itfelf in 
all the works of his creatioii» as in the..heavensy 
in the fun, in the moon, aod tQ ^^ (kais, in 
this lower world, in man, ^j^d^ in other perfeft 
creatures } neverthelcis the goodnefs of the di-* 

* vine 
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^ vine majefty (bines out in you more eminemly, 
' and appears after a more particular manner, 
^ than in any other created beings. Fornotwitb- 
^ /landing you are comprehended under the name 
' of Reptiles, partaking of a middle nature be- 
tween ftones a^id beads, and imprifoned in the 
deep abyfs o£ waters ; notwithftanding you arc 
toft among billows, thrown up and down by 
tempefts, deaf to hearing, dumb to fpeech, 
and terrible to behold : notwithftanding, I fay, 
thefe natural difadvantages, the divine greatnefs 
fhows itfelf in you after a very wonderful man- 
ner. In you are feen the mighty myfteries of 
an infinite goodneis. The holy fcripturc has 
always made ufe of you, as the types and (ha- 
dows of fome profound facrament. 

* Do you think that, without a myftery, the 
firft prefent that God almighty made to man, 
was of you, O ye fifties ? do you think that, 
without a myftery, among all creatures and ani- 
mals which were appointed for facrifices, you on- 
ly were excepted, O ye fifties ? do you think 
there was nothing meant by our Saviour Chrift, 
that next to the pafchal lamb he took fo much 
pleafure in the food of you, O ye fifties ? do 
you think it was by mere chance, that, when, 
the Redeemer of the world was to pay a tiibute 
to Csefar, he thought fit to find it in the mouth 
of a fifli ? Thefe are all of them fo many my- 
fteries and (acraments, that oblige you in a more 
particular manner to the praifesof your Creator^ 

* It is from God, my beloved fifli, that you have 
received being, life, motion, and fenfe. It is 
he that has^iven you^ in compliance with your 
natural inclinations, the whole world of waters 
for your habitation. It is he that has furniftied 

« it 
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< it with lodgings, chambers, caverns, grottbesi 
^ and Aich magnificent retirements as are not to be 

* met with in the feats of Kings, or in the palaces 

* of Princes. You have the water for your dwell- 

* ing, a clear tran^arent ekment, brighter than. 

* cryftal ; you can fee fix)mr its deepeft bottom. 

* every thingthatpaffesonits furface ; you have 
^ the eyes of a Lynx, or of an Argus ;. you are 

* guided by a fecret and unerring principle,:, 

* delighting in every thing that may be be^^ 

* neficial to youj and avoiding every thing that 

* may be hurtful ; you are carriedon by a hid- 

* den inftinS to preferve yourfelves,, and to pro- 

* pagate your fpecies ; you obey,, in all your ac* 
^' tions, works and motions, the diSates and fiig- 
^' geftionsof nature, without thclcaftrepugnan- 
^ cy or contradiftipn*. 

* The. colds of winter,, and the heats of fum- 
*' mer, are equally incapable of molefting you. A 
^ ferene or a clbuded flcy are indifferent to you, 
*' Let the earth abound in fruits, , or be curfed with . 
« fcarcity,. it has no influence on your welfare. 

* You live fccure in rains and thunders, light- 
« nings and earthquakes ; you have no concern in 
•' the bloflbms of fpringi or in the gtowings of 
•^ fummer, in the fruits of autumn, orm the frofts 
^ of winter* You are not folicitous about hours 
*' or days, months or years ; the variablenefs of 
^ the weather, or the change of feafons. 

* Ih what, dreadful majefly, in what wondier- 

* fill power, in what amazing providence, did 

* God Almighty diftinguifh you amor^ all the 
« fpecies of creatures that perifhed in the univer- 

* fal deluge ! You only were infcnfible of the 

* mifchief that had laid wafle the whole world. 

* An 
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^ All this, as I have already told you, ought to 
' infpire you with gratitude and praife towards the 
' divine majeftyf that has done fo great things for 

* you, granted you fuch particular graces and 
' privileges, and heaped upon you fo many dif- 

* tinguifhing favours. And (ince for all this you 

* cannot employ your tongues in the praifes of 

* your benefador, and are not provided with 
^ words to exprefs your gratitude ; make at lead 

* fome figii of reverence ; bow yourfelves at his 
^ name ; give fome (how of gratitude, according 

* to the beft of your capaaties ; exprefs your 
' thanks in the moft becoming manner that you 
' are able» and be not unmindful of all the bene- 
^ fits he has beftowed upon you. 

* He had no fooner done fpeaking, but, be- 
^ hold a miracle I The fiih, as though they had 

* been endued with reafon, bowed down their 
^ heads with all the marks of a profound humility 

* and devotion, movingtheir bodies up and down 
^ with akindoffondnefs, as approving what had 

* been fpoken by the bleflfed father, St. Antonio* 

* The l^end adds, that after many heretics, who 

* were prefent at the miracle, had been convcrt- 
' ed by it, the faint gave his benedidion to the 

* fifh, and dtlmiaed them.' 

Several other the like ftories of St. Anthony 
are reprefented about his monument in a very fine 
Baflb Relievo. 

I could not forbear fetting down the titles given 
to St. Anthony in one of the tables that hangs up 
to him, as a token of gratitude from a poor pca- 
fant, who fancied the faint had favcd him fronx 
breaking his neck. 

SacTd^ 
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Sacratijpmi puftonis Bethlehemitici 

Lilio catididiori Delicto^ 

Seraphidum foUfulgidiJpmo^ 

Celftjftim facra fapientia tholo^^ 

Prodigiorumpatratoripotentijpmoy 

Mortisy Erronif, Calamitatis, Lepra, Damonh,, 

Difpenf atari, corr e ^ or i^^Uber atari, curatori ,/ugatQri, 

San^o, fapienti, pia, potenti, tremendo, 

jEgrotorum f^ Naufragantium Salvatori 

Prafentijpmo, tutijfimo 

Memhrorum rejtitutori ,^ vincuJorum confrafforiy 

Rerum perditdrum Invent ori Jiupendoy. 

Periculorum omnium profli gat ari 

Magna, Mirabili^ 

Ter Sanffa 

Arttanh Paduano, 

PiintlJf^fnQ pajl Deumeiufque Virgineam niatr$n^ 

Proteflari^lS Sf^pitdtori fuOyiiCQ. 

To the thrice hory Anthony of Padua> delighfe 
(whiter than the Iily> of the moft holy child of 
Bethlehem,brighteft fon of the feraphs,higheft roof 
of facred wifdom, niofl: powerfuV worker of mi- 
racles, holy difpenfer of de^th, wijfe cprreSorQf 
error, . pious deliverer from calamitjTi ppWerfyl 
curer of. leprofy, tBemendoiw drlyer7away of 
devils, moft ready and moft truftyjprererver of the 
fick and (hip-wrecked, reftojer of limbs, breaker 
of bonds, ftupendous difcoverer of loll thing|„ 
great and wonderfal defender from all dangers, his 
moft pious* (next to God and bis virgio mother) 
proteQor and fafe-guard, ^c\ 

The cuftom of hanging up limbs in wax, as. well 

' as piaiuresjiscertainly derivedfrom the old heathens 

who ufed, upon their recovery, to make an offering 

in wood, metal or clay, of the part that had been 

affliaed 
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afflided withadiftempcTyto the deity that delivered 
them. I have feen, I believe, every Hmb of a hu- 
man body figured in iron or clay, which were for- 
merly miade on this occafion, among the feveral 
colle£tions of antiquities that have been (hewn me 
in Italy. The church of St. Juftina, defigned by 
Palladio, is the moft handforoe, luminous, difen- 
cumbered building in the infide that I have ever 
feen, and is efteemed by many artifts one of the 
fineft works in Italy. The long nef confifts of a 
row of five cupolas ; the crofs one has on each fide 
a fingle cupola deeper and broader than the others. 
The martyrdom of St. JufHna bangsover the altar, 
and is a piece of Paul Veronefe. In the great town- 
hail of Padua ilands a flone fuperfcribed Lapis Vi- 
tuperii. Any debtor that will fwear himfelf not 
worth five pound, and is fet by the bailiffs thrice 
-with his bare buttocks on this flone in a full halt^ 
clears himfelf of any farther profecution from his 
jcreditors; but this is a ponifhrnent that no body 
has fubmitted to thefe four-and-twenty years. The 
tmiverfity of Padua is of late much more regular 
than it was formerly, though it is not yet fafe walk- 
ing the flreets after fun-fet. There is at Padua a 
manufaSure of cloth, which has brought very 
great reveBoes inio the republtc. At prefent .the 
Englifh have not only gained upon the Venetians 
in the Levant, which ufed chiefly to be fupplied 
from this manufa3ure, but have great quantities 
of their cloth in Venice itfelf ; few of the nobility 
wearing any other fort, notwithflanding the ma- 
giflrate of the pomps is obliged by his office to fee 
that no body wears the cloth of a foreign country. 
Our merchants indeed are forced to make ufe of 
fome artifice to get thefe prohibited goods into ' 
port. What they here fhow for the afhes of Livy 

and 
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and Atenor is difreg^rded by the heft of their own 
antiquaries. 

The pretended tonib of Antenor put me in mind • 
of the ktter part of Virgil's defcription> which 
gives us the original of Padua. 

Antenor potuit medih etapfus Achivis 
Illyricos penetrare fintis ^ atque intima tutus 
Regna Ltburnorum^ i^ fontem fuperare Timavi: 
Unde per ora novetn vajlo €um murmur e montis 
It mare praruptufd^ Q pelago premit ervafonantii 
Hie tamen Hie urbem Patavi, fedefque locavit 
Teucrorum, et genti nomen dedit, arpiaquejSxii 
Trotaz nuncplacidi compojius pace quiefcit. 

i£n. i. V. 246. 

Antenor, from the mldft of Grecian hofts^ 
Could pafs fecure,. and pierce th' lUyrian coaffs>;, 
Where roUing down the fteep Timavus raves. 
And through nine channels difembogues his wave^. 
At length he founded Padua's happy feat. 
And gave his Tro}ans a fecure retreat ; (names.: 
There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their 
And there in quiet lies. Dry den. 

From Padua I went down the river Brent iti 
the ordinary ferry, which brought me. in a day'* 
lime to Venice.. 
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T TAVING often heard Venice rcprefented as 
I J[ one of the moil defenfible cities in the worlds 
ftook care to inform myfelf of the particulars in 
which its ftrength confifts. And thefe 1 find are 
chiefly owing to its advantageous fituation ; for 
it has neither rocks nor fortifications near it, and 
yet is, perhaps, the moft impregnable Town in 
Europe. It ftands at lead four miles from any part 
of the T^errafirma ; nor are the (hallows that lie 
about it ever frozen hard enough to bring over an 
army from the land fide; the conftant flux and 
reflux of the fea, or the natural miidnefs of the 
climate, hindering the ice from gathering to any 
thicknefs ; which is an advantage the Hollanders 
want, when they have laid all their country under 
water. On the fide that is expofed to the Adriatic, 
the entrance is fo diflScult to hit, that they have 
marked it out with feveral flakes driven into the 

f round, which they would not fail to cut upon the 
rft approach of an enemy's fleet. For this reafon 
they have not fortified the little iflandsythat lie at the 
entrance, to the beft advantage, which might other- 
wife very eafily command all the pafles that lead to 
the city from the Adriatic. Nor could an ordinary 
fleet with bomb- veflels, hope to fucceed againft a 
place that has always in its arfenal a conftderable 
number of gallies and men of war ready to put to 
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fea on a V€iy fliort tvarning. If we could there- 
fore fufypofe them blocked up on all fides, by a 
power too ftrong for them, both by fea and land, 
they would be able to defend themfelves againft 
every thing but famine ; and this would not be a 
little mitigated by the great quantities of filh that 
their feas abound with, and that may be taken up 
in the midft of their very ftreets ; which is fuch a 
natural magazine as few other places can boaft of. 
Our voyage-writers will needs have this city in 
great danger of being left, within an age or two, 
on the Terra firma\ and reprefent it in fuch a man- 
ner, as if the fea was infenfibly fhrinking from it, 
and retiring into its channel. I afkedfeveral, and 
1 among the reft father Coronelli, the ftate's geo- 
grapher of the truth of this particular, and they 
all aiTured me that the fea rifes as high as ever, 
though the great heaps of dirt it brings along with 
it are apt to choak up the (hallows ; but that they 
are in jk) danger of lofing the benefit of their fi- 
tuation^ fo long as they are at the charge of re- 
moving thefe banks of mud and fand. One may 
fee abundance of them above the furface of the 
water, fcattered up and down like fo many little 
iflands, when the tide is low ; and they are thefe 
that make the entrance for Ihips difficult to fuch 
as are not ufed to them ; for the deep canals run 
between them, which the Venetians are at a great 
expence to keep free and open. 

This city ftands very convenient for commerce. 
It has feveral navigable rivers that run up into the 
body of Italy, by which they might fupply a great 
many countries with fifli and other commodities; 
not to mention their opportunities for the Levant, 
and each fide of the Adriatic. But notwithftanding 
thefe conveniencies^ their trade is far from being 

in 
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in a flouriiking condition for many reafons. The 
duties are great that are laid on merchandifes. 
Their nobles think it below their quality to en- 
gage in traflSc. Their merchants who are grown 
tichf and able to manage great dealings, buy their 
notnlity^ and generally give over trade. Their 
manufadwes of clothe glafs, and filk, formerly 
the beft in Europe^ are now excelled by thofe of 
other countries* They are tenacious of old laws 
and cuftoms to their great prejudice, whereas a 
trading nation mufl: be ftill for new changes and 
expedients, as different jundures and emergencies 
arife. Tlie ftate is at prefent very fenfible of this 
decay in their trade, and, as a noble Venetian, 
who is ftilla merchant, told me, they will fpeedily 
find out fome method to redrefs it ; poflibly by 
making a free port, for they look with an evil eye 
upon Leghorn, which draws to it mod of the vef- 
fels bound for Italy. They have hitherto been fo 
negl^ent in this particular, that many think the 
gpreat Duke's gold has had no fmall influence in 
their councils. 

Venice hasfeveral particulars, which are not to 
be found in other cities, and is therefore very enter- 
tiuning to a traveller. It looks at a diftance, like 
a great town half floated by a deluge. There are 
canals every where eroding it, fo that one may go 
to oioft houfes either by land or water. This is 
a very great convenience to the inhabitants ; for a 
• Gondola with two oars at Venice, is as magnificent 
as a coach and fix horfes with a 1 Tge equipage, 
an another country ^ befides that it makes all other 
carriages extremely cheap. The ftreets are gene- 
rally paved with brick or freeftone, and always 
kept very neat ; for there is no carriage, not fo 
much as a chair^ that paffes through them. TU^i^ 
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is an innumerable multitude of very handfomc 
bridges, all of a fm^Ie arch, and without any fence 
on either fide, which would be a great inconveni- 
ence to a city lefs fober than Venice. One would 
indeed wonder that drinking is fo little in vogue 
among the Venetians, who are in a moid air and 
a moderate climate, and have no fuch diveriions 
as bowling, hunting, walking, riding, and the 
like exercifes to employ them without doors. But 
as the nobles are not to converfe too much with 
ilrangers, they are in no danger of learning it ; 
and they are generally too difti uftful of <^ne another 
for the freedoms that are ufed in fuch kind of con- 
verfations. There are many noble palaces in Venice. 
Their furniture is not commonly very rich, if we 
except the piQures, which are here in greater plen- 
ty than any other place in Europe, from the hands 
of the beft mafters of the Lombard fchool ; as 
Titian, Paul Veronefe, andTintoret. Thelallof 
thefe is in greater efteem at Venice than in other 
parts of Italy. The rooms are generally hung 
with gilt leather, which they cover on extraordi- 
nary occafions with Tapeftry, and hangings of 
greater value. The flooring is a kind of red 
plaifter made of brick ground to powder, and after- 
wards worked into mortar. It is rubbed with oil, 
and makesa friiooth, (hining, and beautiful furface. 
Thefe particularities are chiefly owing to the moi- 
fture of tht- air, which would have an ill effeft on 
other kinds of furniture, as it fhows itfelf too vi- 
fibly in many cf their fineft piSures. Though the 
Venetians are exrremely jealous of any great fame 
or merit in a living member of their common- 
wealth, they tifcver fail of giving a man his due 
praifes, when they are in no danger of fuffering 
from his ambition. For this reafon^ though there 

arc 
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are a great many monuments creSed to fuck as 
have been benefa£lors to theiepublic, they are 
generally put up after their deaths. Among the 
many eloglums that aregiven to the Doge* Pifauro, 
who had been ambaflfador in England, his epitaphf 
f^yStlnAngliaJacobi Regis obi turn tnira calliditate ula- 
tum mirafagacitaterimatus prifcam benevolent iamjir^ 
mavit. * In'Englandi having with wonderful faga- 
' city difcovered the death of King James, which 
' was kept fecret with wonderful art, he confirmed 
' the ancient friendftiip.' The particular palaces^ 
churches, and piflures of Venice, are enumerated 
in feveral little books that may be bought oa the 
place, and have been faithfully tranfcribed by many 
voyage- writers. When I was at Venice, they 
were putting out very curious (lamps of thcfevcral 
edifices which are mod famous for their beauty or 
magmfkence. The Arfenalof Venice is an ifland of 
about three miles round. It contains all the ftoies 
and provifions for war, that arc not adually cm- 
ployed. There are docks for their gallics and 
men of war, mod of them full, as well as work- 
houfes for all land and naval preparations. That 
part of it, where the arms are laid, makes a great 
(hew, and was indeed very extraordinary about a 
•hundred years ago ; but at piefent a great part of 
its furniture is grown ufcleis. There feem to be 
almofl: as many fuits of armour as there are guns. 
The fwords are old fafliioned and unwieldy in a 
very great number, and the fire-arms fitted with 
locks of little conveniftncc in comparifon of thofe 
that are now in ufe. The Venetians pretend they 
could fet out, in cafe of great neceflity, thirty 
men of war, a hundred gallies, and ten galeafTes^ 
though I cannot conceive how theycou'd man a fleet 
of half the number. It was certainly a mighty 
D ^^ivA 
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execution. It is not many years fince they had 
before them a great debate concerning the punifli- 
ment of one of their admirals, which laded a 
month together, and concluded in his condemna- 
tion ; yet was there none of his friends, nor qf 
ihofe who had engaged warmly in his defence* 
that gave him the leaft intimation of v*at was paff- 
ing againfthim^ until he was adually feized, and 
in the hands of juftice. 

The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at 
leaft to the eleftors of the empire, and but one 
degree below Kmgs ; for which reafon they feldbm 
travel into foreign countries, where they muft 
undergo the mortification of being treated like pri- 
vate gentlemen : Yet it is obferved of them, that 
thev difcharge themfelves with a great deal of dex- 
terity in fu(ih embaflies and treaties as are laid on 
them by the republic ; for their whole lives are 
employed in intrigues of ftate, and they naturally 
give themfelves aii s of Kings and Princes, of which 
the miniftersoF other nations are only the reprc- 
fentatives. Monfieur Amelot, reckons in Ws time, 
two thoufand five hundred nobles that had voices 
in the great council ; but at prefent, I am told, 
ilieie are not at moft fifteen hundred, itotwith- 
flar.ding^thc addition of many new families fince 
th.at time. It is very ftrange, that with this ad- 
vantage they are nor able to keep up their number, 
conficering that the nobility fpreads equally through 
all the brot! crs, and that fo very few of them are 
deflroyed by the wars of the republic. Whether 
this may bem")|)utedto the luxury of the Venetians, 
or to tbecrdi'arj' celibacy of the younger brothers, 
or to tie lad plague which fwept away many of 
ihen, 1 know net. They generally thru ft the 
fema'es of their families into convents, the better 
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to preferve their eftates. This makes the Venetian 
nuns famous for the liberties they allow themfelvcs. 
They have operas within their own walls, and 
often go out of their bounds to meet their admi- 
rers, or they are very much mifreprefentcd. They 
have many of them their lovers, that converfc with 
them daily at the grate j and are very free to admit 
a vifit from a Aranger. Thefe is indeed one of 
the Cornara's, that not long ago refufcd to fee any 
under the decree of a prince. 

The carnival of Venice is every where talked of. 
The great diverfion of the place at that time, as 
well as on all other high occafions, is mafkirg. 
The Venetians, who are naturally grave, love to 
give into the follies and entertainments of fuch 
feafons, when difguifed in a falfc perfonage. Tiiey 
are indeed under a neceflity of finding out diver* 
(ions that may agree with the nature of the place* 
and make fome amends for the \o(b of fcveral 
pleafares which may be met with on the continent* 
Thefe difguifes give occafion to abundance of love, 
adventures; for there is fomething more intriguing 
in the amours of Venice, than in thofe of other 
countries ; and I queftion not but the fecret hif- 
tory of a carnival would make a colledion of 
very diverting novels. Operas are anoth<;r great 
entertainment of this feafon. The poetry of them 
is generally as exquifitely ill, as themufic is good. 
The arguments are often taken from fome cele- 
brated adion of the ancient Greeks or Romans, 
which fomctimes looks ridiculous enough ; for who 
can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans, 
foueaking through the mouth of an eunuch, efpe- 
cially when they may choofe a fubjeQ out of courts 
where eunuchs are really aSors, or reprefent by them 
any of the foft Afiatic qxonarchs ? the opera that 
D 3 was 
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was mod in vogue during my flay at Venice, waS 
built on the following fubjeS. Caefar and Scipio 
are rivals for Cato's daughter. Caefar's firft words 
bid his foldiers fly, for the enemies are upon them: 
Si leva Cafaret e dia a Soldati, A* la fvgga, A* la 
fcdmpo. The daughter gives the preference to 
Caefar, which is made the occafion of Cato's death. 
Before he kills himfelf, you fee him withdrawn into 
his library, where, among his books, I obferved 
the titles of Plutarch and Taffo. After a (hort 
foliloquy, he flrikes himfelf with the dagger that 
he holds in his hand; but, being interrupted by one 
of his friends, he flabs him for his pains, and by 
the violence of the blow unluckily breaks the dag- 
ger on one of his ribs, fo that he is forced to dif- 
patch himfelf by tearing up his firft wound. This 
laft clrcumftance puts me in mind of a coiitrivance 
in the opera of St.Angelo, that wasaQed at the fame 
time. The King of the play endeavours at a rape; 
but the Poet being refolvcd to fave his heroine*s 
honour, has fo ordered it, that the King always 
a£ts with a great cafe-knife ftuck in his girdle, 
which the lady fnatches from him in the ftruggle, 
and fo defends herfelf. 

The Italian Poets, befides the celebrated fmooth- 
~ nefs of their tongue, have a particular advantage, 
above the writers of other nations, in the diffe- 
rence of their poetical and profe language. There 
are indeed fets of phrafes that in all countries ^re 
peculiar to the Poets; but among the Italians there 
are not only fentences, but a multitude of particu 
lar words, that never enter into common difcourfe. 
They have fuch a different turn and polifliing for 
poetical ufe, that they drop feveral of their letters 
and appear in another form, when they come to be 
ang ed in verfe. For this reafon, the Italian opera 

feldom 
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feldom finks into a poornefs of language, but, 
amidfl all the meannefs and familiarity of the 
thoughts has fomething beautiful and fonorous in 
the expreffion. Without this natural advantage of 
the tongue, their prcfent pec try would appear 
wretchedly low and vulgar, notwithflanding the 
many drained allegories that arc fo much in ufe 
among the writers of this nation. The Engliih and 
French, who always ufe the fame words m vcife 
as in ordinary oonverfalion, are forced to raiie their 
language with metaphors and figures, or, by the 
pompcufnefs of the whole phrafe, to wear off any 
littlenefs that appears in the particular pans . ih«t 
compofe it. This makes our blank vcrfe, where 
there is no rhyme to fupport the expreffion, ex- 
tremely difficult to fuch as are not matters in the 
tongue, efpecially when they write on low fub- 
jcQs; and it is probably for this f eafon that Milton 
has made ufe of fuch frequent tranfpofitions, la- 
ttiiifms, antiquated words and phrafes, that he . 
might the better deviate froni vulgar and ordinary 
cxpreffions. • 

The comedies that I faw at Venice, or indeed in 
any other part of Italy, are very indifferent, and 
more lewd than thofc of other countries.Their Poets 
have fto notion of genteel comedy, and Fall into the 
raoft filthy double meanings imaginable, when they 
have a mind to make their audience merry. There 
is no part generally fo wrelched as that of the fine 
gentleman, efpecially when he converfes with his 
miflrefs ; fpr then the whole dialogue is an infipid 
mixture of pedantry and romance. But it is no 
wondtr that the Poets of fo jealous and referred a 
nation fail in fuch converfations on the ftage, as 
they have no patterns of in nature. There are four 
ftanding charafiers which enter into every piece 
D 4 that 
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that comes on the ftagc, the DoQor, Harlequin* 
Patitalone, and Coviello. The DoQor's charaSer 
conrjprehends. the whole extent of a pedant, that, 
with. SL deep voice, and a magifterial air, brealcs in 
upon converfation, and drives down all before him: 
Every thing he fays is backed with quotations out 
of Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or any other 
author that rifesuppermoft, and all anfwers from his 
companions are looked upon as impertinencies or 
interruptions. Harlequin's part is made up of blun- 
ders and abfurdities : He is to miftake one name 
for another, to fcrget his errands, to ftumble over 
Queens, and to run his head againft every poftthat 
Hands in his way. This is all attended with fome- 
thing fo comical ifi the voice and geftures, that a 
man, who is fenfible of the folly of the part, can 
hardly forbear being pleafed with it. Pantalone is 
generally an old cully, and Coviello a (harper. 

I have feen a tranflation of the Cid aded at Bo- 
Ionia, which would never have taken, had they not 
found a place in it for thefe buffoons. All four of 
them appear in ma(ks that are made like the old 
Roman perfonse^ as I (hall have occafion to obferve 
in another place. The French and Italians have pro- 
bably derived this cuftom, of (hewing fome of their 
charaQers in maflcs, from the Greek and Roman 
theatre. The old Vatican Terence has, at the head 
of every fcene, the figures of all the perfons that 
are concerned in it, with the particular difguifes in 
which they afted ; I remember to> have feen in 
the Villa Nfattheio an antique ftatue malked, which 
was perhaps defigned for Gnatho in the eunuch; for 
it agrees exaSly with the figure he makes in the 
Vatican manufcript. One would wonder indeed how 
fo polite a people as the ancient Romans and Atheni- 
ans (houldjiot look on thefe borrowed faces as unna- 

tural- 
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turaL They might do very well for a cycloper 
or ft ffltyr that can have no refemblanct in human 
features ; but for a flatterer^ a mifer, or the hke 
charaders^ which abound in our own fpecies, no- 
thing is more ridiculous than to repreftnt their looks 
by a {>ainted vizard. In perfont of this nature the 
turns and motions of the face are oft en as agree- 
able as any part of the aSion. Could we fuppofe 
fhat amaikreprefented ever fo naturally the gene* 
ral humour of a charader^ it can never fuit with 
the variety of paflions that are incident to every 
tingle perlon in the whole courfc of a play. 'I'he 
grimace may be proper on fome occafiors, but is 
too (leady to agree with all. I'he rabble indeed are 
generally pleafed at the firft entry oft difguife ; but 
the jeft grows cold even with them too when it 
comes on the (lage in a fecond fcene. 

Since I am on this fubjed^ I cannot forbear 
mentioning a cuftom at Venice, which they tell me 
is particular to the common people of this country, 
of Tinging ftanzasout of TafTo. They are fct to a 
pretty folemn tune, and when one begins in any 
part of the Poet, it is odds bnt he will be anfwered 
by fome body elfe that overhears Kim: So that 
fometimes you have ten or a dozen in the neigh- 
bourhood of one another, taking vcrfe after verfe, 
and running on with the pcem as far as their me • 
mories will carry them. 

On Holy Thurfday, among the fevcral (hows that 
are yearly exhibited, I faw ore that is odd enough, 
and particular to the Veneiians. 'There is a ftt of 
artifans, who, by the help vf feveral poles, which 
they lay acrofs each others (houlders, build ibem. 
felves up into a kind of pyramid; fo tliat you fee a 
pile of men in the air of four or five rows rifmg 
cne above another. The weight U (o equally dtftri- 
D 5 b'jt'^d. 
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^utcd, that every man is very well able to bear his 
Part of it, the ftories, if I may fo call them, grow- 
ing lefs and lefs as they advance higher and higher* 
A little boy rcprcfenis the point of the pyramid, 
who, after a (hort fpace, leaps off with a great deal 
of dexterity, into the arms of one that catches him 
at the bottom. In the fame manner the whole 
building falls to pieces. I have been the more par- 
ticular on this, becaufe it explains the following 
verfes of Claudian, which (how that the Venetians 
are not the inventors of this trick. 

V el qui more avium fefe jaculantur in auras^ 
Corporaque adijicanty cekri crefcentia nexuy 
Sluorum compojitam puer augment atus in arcem 
Emicatf et vinous planta, vel cruribus barens. 
Pendula libratojigit vejiigiafaltu. 

Claud. dePr.& Olyb. Conf. 

Men, pil'd en men, with aQive leaps arife. 
And build the; breathing fabric to the flcies; 
A fpi ightly youth above the topmofl row 
Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the (liow. 

Though we meet with the Veneti in the old Poets 
the city of Venice is too modern to find a place 
among them. Sannazarius's epigram is too well 
known to be infertcd. The fame Poet has cele- 
brated this city in two ether places of his poems. 

^is VenetiS miracula prefer at urbiSf 

Una injiar magni qu€e ftmul orb is babet ? 

Sc ha Itaium Regina, alt a pulcbcrrima Roma 
jEmula, qua terris, qua dominaris aquis ! 

Tu iibi vel Regrs cives fuciSi Decusy O Lux, 
Aujontaj per quam libera turbafiimuSy 

P^r 
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Per Mam Bar bar it $ nobis non imperat, et Sol 
Excriens mfiro clariut orbe nitet I Lib. lii. Eleg. r. 

Venctia (lands with crdlcfs beauties crown'd. 

And as a world within herfelf is found. 

Hail Queen cf Italy ! for years to come 

The m'lghtv rival of immortal Rome I 

Nations and feas are in thy ftates enroll'd. 

And Kings among thy citizens are told. 

Aufonia^s brighteil ornament I by thee 

She fits a fov'reign unenflavM and free ; 

By thee the rude barbarian chasM away, ^ 

The rifing fun chears with a purer ray C 

Our wefiern world, and doubly gilds the day. j 

Nee Tufemper eris^ qua feptem ampU^eris arces^ 
Nee Tu, quiC mediis amulafurgii aquts. 

Lib. ii. Eleg. i . 

Thou too (halt fall by time or barb'f ous foes, 
Whofe circling walls the fev*n fam*d hills inclofe ; 
And thou, whofe lival tow'rs invade the iktes, 
And, from amidft the waves, with equal glory rife 
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AT Venice I took a bark for Ferrarj, and in 
my way thither faw feveral mouths of the 
Po, by which it empties itfclf into the Adriatic. 

— r*^-! ^u^ non alius perpinguia mlta 

In mare purpureum viakntior infiuii amnis-. 

Vug. Georg. iv. V. 372U 

which is true, if underftood only of the rivers of 
Ualy. 

Ludan's defcription t>f the Po would have been 
Yery beautiful, had he known when to have given 
•ver. 

^oque magis nullum tellus fe folvit in amnem 
Eridanuff fra^afqueevolvit in aquora fylvaSf 
H'efperiamque exoaurit aquii: bunc fabula primum 
Ftpulea fiuvium "ripas umbrajfe corona r 
Cumque diem pronum tranfverfo limite ducens 
SUccendit Pbaeton^fiagrantibus trtbera. loris; 

Gitrgitibu 
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yrgitibui rapiit, penituf tellure perufla^ 
^mmc bahtiffeparet Pbctbeit ignibut undat. 

Ltb. ii. V. 408. 

'he P09 that, rofhing with uncommon force, 

^er fets whole woods in its tumultuous courfe. 

iidf nfing from Hefperta's watry veins, 

V exhaufted land of all its moifture drains. 

lie Po, as fings the faUef firft convey'd 

s wandVing current through a poplar (hade: 

'or when young Phaaon miftook his wayf 

x>ft and confounded in the blaze of day, 

This rWcr, with furviving dreams fupply*d, 

Vhtn all the reft of the whole earth Here dry*d, 

kurf nature's felf lay ready to expire, 

^uenchM the dire flame that fet the world^on^re. 

rhe Poet*s refledioMs follow. 



•o 



^ec minor hie Nihf fi mn per plana jacentis /• v : > ' 
Egypti Libyeas Nilutftagnaret arenat. \ -; ^ 

^on minor hie IflrOf mft quod dum permeat orhern^ ;: ^; 
fter^ cafuros in qualihes aquora fontes '\- . >-^^ 

iccipit y Scjtbica* exit nonfolut in undas, ^^<:,-LL 

lb. V. 416. 

^OT woi.'ld the Nile more watry ftores conuin, 
3ut that he ftagnatcs on his Lybian plain : 
Mor would the Danube run with greater force. 
But that he gathers in his tedious courfe 
Fen thoufand ftreams, and, fwelling as he flows. 
In Scythian Teas the glut of rivers throws. 

That IS, fayi Scaliger, the Eridanus would be big- 
ger than the Nile and Danube, if the Nile ard Da- 
Bttbe were not bigger than the Eridanus. What 
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makes the Poet's remark the more improper^ the 
very reafon why the Danube is greater than the 
Po, as he affigns it, is that which really makes the 
Po as great as it is ; for before its fall into the 
gulf, it receives into its channel the moft confi- 
derable rivers of Piedmont, Milan, and the reft of 
Lombardy. 

From Venice to Ancona the tide comes in very 
fenHbly at its dated periods, but rifes moreorlefs 
in proportion as it advances nearer the head of the 
gulf. Lucan has run out of his way todefcribc the 
Phxnomenon, which isindeed very extraordinary to 
thofe who lie out of the neighbourhood of the great 
ocean, and, according to his ufual cuftom, lets his 
pcem (land flill that he may give way to his own 
reflexions. 

^aque jacet littus duhium^ quo^ terra fretumque 

Vtndicat alternis ^vicihu j, cum fundilor ingens 

Oceanus njel cum refugis feflu3ibus aufert. 

Fentus ah extremo pelagusjic axe volutet 

Dtftituatque ferens : an ftdere motafecundo 

Tethyof unda 'vagde Lunar thus ^fluetjmis : 

Flammiger an Titan, ut alcntes hauriat undas 

Erigat Oceanum, fiudiufque ad ftdera tollat ; 

^arite quos agitat mundi labor : at mibi femper 

Tu qudpcunque moves tarn ctehros caufa meatus^ 

Ut fuperi'voluere, lates- 

.Lib. i. V. 4C9. 

Wafli'd with fucceflive Teas, the doubtful ftrand 
By turns is ocean, and by turns is land : 
Whether the winds in diftant regions blow. 
Moving the world of waters to and fro ; 
Or warning moons their fettled periods keep 
To fwell the billows, and ferment the deep ; 

Or 
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Or the tir'd fun, his vigour to fupply, 
Raifes the floating mountains to the (ky. 
And flakes his thirft within the mighty tide, 
Do you who fludy nature's works decide : 
Wbilft I the dark myflerious caufe admire, 
Nor, into what the gods conceal, prefumptuoufly 
inquire. 

At Ferrara I met nothing extraordinary. The 
town is very large, but extremely thin of people. 
It has a citadel, and fomething hke a fortincaticn 
running round it, but fo large that it requires mort 
foldiers to defend it, than the pope has in his whole 
dominions/ The ftreets are as beautiful as cny I 
have feen, in their length breadth, and regularity. 
The Benedidines have the fineft convent of the 
place. They fliewed us in the church Arifto*s mo- 
nument : His epitaph fays he was, Nobilitate Ge- 
neris atque Animi claruSf in rebus fubluis adminiflrart' 
dis in regendis popuiit^ in gravijjimis ctjummis Pen- 
tijicio legationibut prudentia^ conftlia^ eloquent i a pra- 
Jiantijpmus. i. c. Noble both m birth and mind, 
andmoft confpicuous for prudence, counfcl, and 
eloquence, in adminiflering the affairs of the pub- 
fie, and difcharging the moft important embafllcs 
from the Pope. 

Icame down abranch of the Po, as far as Alberto, 
within ten miles of Ravenna. All this fpace lies 
miftrabiy uncultivated until you come near Raven- 
na, where the foil is made extremely fruitful, ai d 
(hows what much of the reft might be, were there 
hands enough to manage it to the beft advantage. It 
is now on both fides the road very marfhy, and gene^ 
rally overgrown with ruflies which made me fancy 
it was once floated by the fea, that lies within fcur 
miles of it. Nor could I in the lead doubt it when 
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I faw Ravenna, that is now almoft at^the fame dif- 
tancc from the Adriatic, though it was formerly the 
mod famous of all the Roman ports. 

One may guefs at i^ ancient {ituation from 
Martial's y 

Meliuf que Rana gar riant Ravennates. Lib. iii* Epigr. 

Ravenna's frogs in better mudc croak. 

And the description that Silius Italicus has given 
us of it. 

§luaque gravi rem^ limojii fegmtur undiA 

Lenta paludofa perfcindunt ftdgna Ravenna. Lib. viiii 

IncumbcrM in the mud, their oar^ divide 
With htavy ftrokes the thick unwieldy tide. 

Accordingly the old geographers reprefent it as 
iituated among mar flies and fliallows. The place, 
which is fhown for the haven, is on a level with 
the town, and has probably been flopped up by the 
great heaps of dirt that the lea has thrown into it ; 
for all the foil on that fide of Ravenna has been left 
there infenfibly by the fea's difcharging itfelf upon 
it for fo many ages. The ground muft have been 
formerly much lower, forotherwife the town would 
have lain under water. The remains of the Pha- 
ros that ftand about three miles from the fea, and 
two from the town, have their foundations covered 
with earth for fome yards, as they lold me, which 
notwithftanding are upon a level with the fields that 
lie about them, though it is probable they took the 
advantage of a rifing ground to fet it upon. It was 
a fq.uare tow^r^ of about twelve yards in breadth> 

as. 
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as appears by that part of it which yet remains en- 
tire; fo that its height muft have been very confi- 
derable to have prefcrvcd a proportion. It is made 
in the form of theVenetianCampanello, and is pro- 
bably the high tower mentioned by Pliny, Lib. 36. 
cap. 12. 

On the fide of the town, where the fca is fup- 
pofed to have laid formerly, there is now a little 
church called the Rotonda. At the entrance of 
it arc two flones, the one with an infcription in 
Gothic charaders, that has nothing in it remark- 
able ; the other is a fquare piece of marble, that by 
the infcription appears ancient, and by the orna^ 
ments about it mows itfelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perfons who were (hip- 
wrecked, perhaps in the place where now their mo- 
nument (lands. The fir(l line and a half, that tclU 
their names and families in profe, is not legible ; 
the reft run thus ; 

Rani a domut bos produxit alumnosf 
Libertath opus contuUt una dies. 
Naufraga mors par iter rapuii quosjunxerat ante^ 
Et duplices luSus mors periniqua dedit 

Both with the fame indulgent maftcr blefsM, 
On the fame day their liberty polTcfs^d : 
A (hipwreck flew whom it had join'd before. 
And left their common friends their fun'rals to 
deplore. 

There is a turn in the third vcrfe, that we lofe 
by not knowin-( the circumftances of their (to- 
ry. It was the Naufraga mors which deftroyed 
them, as it had formerly united them ; what this 

union 
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union was is expreffed in the preceding verfe, by 
their both having been made free-men on the fame 
day. If therefore we foppofe they had been for- 
merly (hipwrecked with their mafter, and that 
he made them free at the time time, the Epi- 
gram is unriddled. Nor is this interpretation per- 
haps fo forced as it may feem at firft fight, fince 
it was the cuflom of the mafters, a little before 
their death, to give iheir flaves their freedom, if 
they had deferved it at their hands ; and it is na- 
tural enough to fuppofe one, involved in a com- 
mon (hipwreck, would give fuch of his flaves their 
liberty, as fbould have the good luck to fave 
themfelves. The chancel of this chiirch is vaulted 
with a fingle ftone of four foot in thicknefs, and 
a hundred and fourteen in circumference. There 
flood, on the oulfide of this little cupola, a great 
tomb of Porphyry, and the ftatues of the twelve 
apoftles ; but in the war that Louis the twelfth 
made on Italy, the tomb was broken in pieces by 
a cannon ball. It was, perhaps, the fame blow 
that made the flaw in the cupola, though the in 
habitants fay it was cracked by thunder, that de- 
ftroyeda fon ofone of their Gothic Princes, who 
had taken (hclter under it, as having been foretold 
what kind of death he was to die. I aflced an 
abbot, that was in the church, what was the 
name of this Gothic Prince, who, after a little re- 
colleftion, anfwered me, that he could not tell pre- 
cifely, but that he thought it was one Julius Caefar. 
There is a convent of Theatins, where they {how 
a little window in the church, through which 
the Hcly Ghoft is faid to have entered in the (hape 
of a dove, and to have fettled on one of the can- 
didates for the biihoprick. The dove is repre- 

fented 
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Tented in the window, and in feveral places of the 
churchy and is in great reputation all over Italy. 
I fliould not indeed think it impoflible for a pigeon 
to fly in accidentally through the roof, where 
they ftill keep the hole open, and by its fluttering 
over fuch a particular place, to give to fuperftiticus 
an affembly an occafion of favouring a competi- 
tor, efpccially if he had many friends among the 
eleflors that would make a politic ufe of fuch an 
accident : But they pretend the miracle has hap- 
pened more than once. Among the pi£tures of feve- 
ral famous men of their order, there is one with 
this infcription. P. D. Thomas GouldveUus Ep, 
Afi$ Tridno confilio contra Hareticos^ i^ in Anglia 
contra Elifahetb, Fidei Confejfor confpicuus. The fta- 
tue of Alexander the feventh ftands in the large 
fquare of the town.; it is caft in brafs, and has 
the pollure that is always given the figure of a 
Pope ; an arm extended, and blcfling the people. 
In another fquare en a high pillar is fet the (la- 
tue of the blefled Virgin, arrayed like a Queen, 
with a fcepter in her hand, and a crown upon 
her head, for having delivered the town from a 
raging peftilence. The cuftom of crowning the 
Holy Virgin is fo much in vogue among the Italians, 
that one often fees in their churches U lirtle tinfel 
crown, or perhaps a circle of ftars glued to the 
canvas over the head of the figure, which fome- 
times fpoils a good pifture. ' In the convent of Be- 
nediSines, I faw three huge chefts of marble, with 
no infcription on them that Icould find, though they 
are faid to contain the fifties of Valeniinian, Hono- 
rius, and his fifter Placidia. From Ravenna I 
came to Rimini, having pafled the Rubicon by the 
way. This river is not fo very contemptible as it 
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is generally reprefentcd, and was much incrcafed 
by the melting of the fnows when Ca&r paffed it, 
according to Lucan. 

Fonte cadit modico pnr*vifque impeliitur undis 

Puniceus Rubicon ^ cum ftr<vida conduit ^tftas % 

PerfUi imat/erpit va/Ies, tsf Gallica cert us 

Limes ah Atjoniis difterminat arva cohnis : 

Tunc vires prabebat byemif atqueauxtrat undas 

Tertia jam gravido pluvialis Cynthia cornUf 

Et madidis Euri refolut^ fiatibus Alpes, Lib. i. v. aij. 

While fummer lafts, the dreams of Rubicon 
From iheir fpent fource in a fmall current run ; 
Hid in the winding vales they gently glide, 
And Italy from neighbVing Gaul divide ; 
But now, with winter ftorms increased, they rofc, 
By watry moons produc'd, and Alpine fnows. 
That melting on the hoary mountains lay. 
And in warm eaftern winds diffoIvM away. 

ThisHvcr is now called Pifatello. 

Rimini has nothing modern to boaft of. Its an- 
tiquities are as follow : A marble bridge of five 
arches, built hy Au^uftus and Tiberius, for the in- 
fcription is ftill legible, though noi rightly trap- 
fcribed by Gruter. A triumphal arch rai fed by 
Auguflius, which makes, a noble gate to the town, 
though part of it is ruined. Th^ ruins of an am- 
phitheatre. The Suggeftum,on which it is faid that 
JuliusCaefar harangued his arm yaftcr having paffed 
the Rubicon. I muft confefs I can by no me^uis look 
on this laft as authentic : It is built of an hewn 
ftone, like the pedeftal of a pillar, but fomething 
higher than ordinary, and is but juft broad enough 

for 
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for one man to ftand upon it. On the contrary, the 
ancient Suggeftums, as I have often obferved on 
medals, as well as on Conftantine's arch, were made 
of wood like a little kind of flage ; for the heads 
of the nails are fome^Hmes reprefented, that are fup. 
pofed to have faftened the boards togeiher. We of. 
ten fee on them the Emperor^ and two or three ge- 
neral officers, fomerimes fitting, and fometimes 
(landing, as they iMde fpeeches, op diftributed a 
congiary to the Miien orj^eople. They were pro- 
bably always hi t^»Aint(s, and carried among the 
baggage of ^e army, whereas this at Rimini muft 
have been butit on the place, and required fome 
time before it^^iould be finifhed. 
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THE town and republic of St. Marino flands 
on the top of a very high and craggy moun- 
tain. It is generally hid among tht clouds, and 
lay urcer (now when I faw it, though it was 
clear and warm weather in all the country 
about it. There is not a fpring or fountain, that I 
could hear of in the whole dominion*, but they are 
always well provided with hugecifterns and refer- 
voirs of rain and fnow- water. The wine that 
grows on the fide of the mountain is extraordinary 
good, and I think much better than any 1 met with 
on the cold fide of the Appennines.This puts me in 
mind of their cellars, which havemofl of them a na- 
tural advantage that renders them~extremely cool 
in the hot teft feafons ; for they have generally in the 
fides of them deep holes that lun into the hollows 
of the hill, from whence there conflantly iffues a 
breathing kird of vapour, fo very chill.rg in the 
fummer-time, that a m-an can fcarce fufFer his hand 
in the wind of it. 

This 
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This mountatO) and a few neighbouring.hiUocks 
that lie fcattered about the bottom of it,is the whole 
circuit of thefe dominions. They have, what they 
call,three caftles,three convents* and five churches, 
and reckon about five thoufand fouls in their com- 
munity. The inhabitants, as well as the hiftorians, 
who mention this little republic, give the following 
account of its original, ot. Marino was its foun- 
der, a Dalmatian by birth, and by trade a mafon. 
He was employed above thirteen hundred years ago 
in the reparation of Rimini, and, after he had n- 
niihed his work, retired to this folitary mountanif 
as finding it very proper for the life of a hermit 
which be led in the greateft rigours and aufterities 
of religion. He had not been long here before he 
wrought a reputed miracle, which, joined with his 
extraordinary fandity, gained him fo great an 
efteemf that the Princefs of the country made him 
a prefent of the mountain to difpofe of it at his own 
difcretion. His reputation quickly peopled it, and 
gave rife to the republic which calls itfelf after 
his name. So that the commonweakh of Marino 
may boaft at leaft of a nobler original than that of 
Rome, the one having been at fir ft an Afylumfor 
robbers and murderers, and the other a refort of 
perfons eminent' for their piety and devotion. The 
beft of their churches is dedicated to the faint, and 
holds hisaihes. His ftatue ftands over the high altar 
with the figure of a mountain in its hands, crowned 
with three caftles, which is likewife the arms of 
the commonwealth. They attribute to his protec- 
tion the long duration of their ftate,andluokon him 
as the greateft faint next the bleflfed Virgin. I faw 
in theirftatute-book a law againft fuchas fpeakdifrc. 
fpeftfuUyof him,who are to be punilhed in the fame 
manner as thofe who are convided of blafphemy. 
E This 
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This petty republic has now lafted thirtetn hun- 
dred years, while all the other ftatef of Italy have 
feveral times changed their mafters and forms of 
government. Their whole hiftory is comprifed in 
two purchafes, which they made of a neighbouring 
Prince, and in a war in which they aflifted the 
Pope againft a Lord of Rimini. In the year iioo 
they bought a caftle in the neighbourhood as they 
did another in the year 1170. The papers of the 
conditions are preferved in their archieves, where 
it is very remarkable that the nameof the agent for 
the commonwealth, of the fellej*, of the notary, 
and the witnefles, are the fame in both the inftm- 
ments, though drawn up at feventy years diftance 
from each other. Nor can it be any miftake in the 
date., becaufe the Popes and Emperors names, with 
the year of their refpeSive reigns are both pundu- 
ally fet down. About two hundred and ninety years 
after this, they afli (led Pope Pius the fecondagainft 
one of the Malftatea*s, who was then Lord of Ri- 
mini; and when they had helped to conquer hiro, 
received from the Pope, as a reward for their aflif- 
tance, four little caftles. This they reprefent aS 
the flourifhing time of the commonwealth, when 
their dominions reached half way up a neighbouring 
hill ; but at prefent they are reduced to their old 
extent. They would probably fell their liberty as 
dear as they could to any that attacked thciri ; for 
there is but one road by which to climb up to them, 
and they have a very fevere law againft any of their 
own body that enters the town by another path, 
left any new one fhoutd be worn on the fides of 
their mountain. All that are capable of bearing arms 
are exercifed, and ready at a moment's call. 

The fovereign power of the republic was lodged 
originally in what they call the Arengo, a great 

council 
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coundl in which every houfe had its reprefentative. 
But becaufe thev found too much confufion in fuch 
a multitude of ftatermen, they devolved their whole 
authority into the hands of the council of fixty. 
The Arcngo however is (till called together in cafes 
of extraordinary importance; and if, after due fura- 
mons^ anv member abfents himfelf^he is to be fined 
to the value of about a penny Englifh, which the 
ftatute fays he (hall pay 9 Sine aliqua dimimtione out 
gratia. /. e. Without any abatement or favour. In 
the ordinary courfe of government, the council of 
fixty (which, notwitbftanding the name, confifts 
but of forty perfons)has in its hands the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs, and is made uphalf out of the noble 
families, and half out of the Plebeian. They de- 
cide all by balloting, are not admitted until five and 
twenty years old, and choofe the officers of the 
commonwealth. 

Thus far they agree with the great counci) of 
Venice ; but their power is much more extended; 
for no fentence can fland that is not confirmed by 
two thirds of this council. Befides, that no fon 
can be admitted into it during the life of his father^ 
nor two be in it of the fame family, nor any enter 
but by eledion. The chief officers of the com- 
monwealth are the t woCapitancos, who have fuch a 
power as the old Roman confuls had,but are chofen 
every fix months. I talked with fome that had been 
Gapitaneos fix or feven times, though the office is 
never to be continued to the fame perfons twice 
. fucccflively. The third officer is the commiffary, 
who judges in all civil and criminal matters. But 
becaufe the many alliances, friendfliips, and inter- 
marriages, as well as the perfonals feuds and ani. 
mofities that happen among fo fmall a people,might 
obftnid the courfe of juftice, if one of their own 
£ 2 Y\smV^t 
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number had thediftributionof it^they have a urays 
a foreigner for this employ, whom they choofe i6t 
three years, and maintain out of the public ftoct 
He muft be a doSor of law, and a man of known 
integrity. He is joined in commiflion with the Ca- 

Eitaneos, and aos fomething like the recorder of 
,ondon under the lord mayor. The commonwealth 
of Genoa was forced to make ufe of a foreign judge 
for many years, whilft their republic was torn into 
thedivifions of Guelphs and Gibelines. The fourth 
man in the fiate it the phyficianjwho muft likewife 
be a ftranger, and is maintained b]^ a public falary. 
He is obliged to keep a horfe, to vifit the Tick, and 
to infpeft all drugs that are imported. He muft be 
at leaft thirtyfive years old,a doQor of the faculty, 
and eminent for his religion and honefty ; that his 
raflinefs or ignorance may not unpeople the com- 
monwealth. And that they may not fuflFer long un- 
der any bad choice, he is eleSed only for three 
years. The prefent phyfician is a very undcrftand- 
ingman, and well read in our countrymen, Har^y 
AVillis, Sydenham, &c. He has been continued for 
fometime among them, and they fay the common- 
wealth thrives under his hands. Another Perfon, 
who makes no ordinary figure in the republic, is 
the fchool-mafter. I fcarce met with any in the 
place that had not fome tindure of learning. I 
had the perufal of a latin book in Folio, intitled, 
StatutalllyflriffimaReipublicaSan^iMarim, printed 
^at Rimini by order of the commonwealth. The 
chapter on the public minifters fays, that when an 
»ambaffador is difpatched from the republic to any 
foreign ftate,he (hall be allowed,out of the treaftiry, 
to the value of a ftiilling a day. The people areef- 
teemed very honeft and rigorous in the execution of 
jufiice, and feem to live more happy and contented 

among 
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among their rocks and fnows, than others of the 
Italians do in the plcafanteft valleys of the world. 
Nothing indeed can be a greater inftance of the na- 
tural love that mankind has for liberty, and of 
their averfion to arbitrary government, than fuch 
a favage mountain covered with people, and the 
Campania of Rome, which lies in the fame coun- 
try, almoft deftitutc of inhabitants. 
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PESARO, FANO, SENIGALLIA, 
ANCONA, LORETTO, &c. 

To R O M E. 



FROM Rimini to Loretto the towns of note are 
Pefaro» Fano, Senigallia, and Ancona. Fano 
received ts name from the fane or temple of for- 
tune that ftood in it. One may ftill fee the tri- 
umphal arch ereSed there to Auguftus: It is indeed 
very much defaced by time; but the plan of it, as 
it flood intire with all its infcriptions, is neatly cut 
upon the wall of a neighbouring building. In each 
of thefe towns is a beautiful marble fountain, 
where the water runs continually through feveral 
little fpouts, which looks very refrefliing in thefe 
hot countries, and gives a great coolnefs to the 
air about them. That of Pefaro is handfomely de- 
signed. Ancona is much the moft confiderable of 
thefe towns. It flands on a promontory, and looks 
nwre beautiful at a diftance than when you are in it- 
The port was made by Trajan, for which he has a 
triumphal arch ereSed to him by the fea-fide. 
The marble of this arch looks very white and frefli, 
as being expofed to the winds and fait fea-vapours, 
that by continually fretting it prefertes itfelf from 

that 
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that mouldy colour, which others of the fame ma- 
terials have contraded. Though the Italians and 
voyagewriterscall thefe of Rimini, Fano, and An- 
cona, triumphal arches, there was probably fome 
diftindion made among the Romans between fuch 
honorary arches ereded toEmperors, and thofe that 
were ralfed to them on account of a vidory, whi^h 
are properly triumphal arches. This at Ancona 
was an inftance of gratitude to Trajan for the port 
he had made there, as the two others I have men. 
tioned were probably for fome reafon of the fame na- 
ture. One may,howcver,obfcrve the wifdom of the 
ancientRomans> who, to encourage theirEmperors 
in their inclination of doing good to their country, 
gave the fame honours to the great adions of peace 
which turned to the advantage of the public, as to 
thofe of war. This is very remarkable in the 
medals that were (lamped on the fame occafions. 
I remember to have feenone of Galba^s with a tri- 
umphal arch on the reverfe, that was made by the 
fenate's order for his having remitted a tax. 
/?. XXXX. REMISS A. S. a The medal, 
which was made for Trajan,in remembrance of his 
beneficence to Ancona, is very common. The re- 
Verfe has on it a port with a chain running acrofs 
it, and betwixt them both a boat, with this infcrip- 
tion, S. P, ^. R. OPTIMO PRINCIPL S. C 
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1 know, Fabretti would fain afcribe this medal to 
another occafion ; but Bellorio, . in his additions to 
An^eloni, has fufEciently refuted all he fa} s on that 
fnbjeft. 

At Lorctto I enquired for the Englifti jefuits 
lodgings, and on the flair-cafe that leads to them 
I faw feveral pifturcs of fuch as had been exe- 
cuted 
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cuted in England, as the two Garnets, Old-Corn^ 
and others to the number of thirty. Whatever 
were their crimes, the infcription fays they fufFered 
for their religion,and fome of them are reprefented 
lying under fuch tortures as are not in ufe among 
us. The martyrs of 1679 are fet by themfelves^ 
with a knife ftuck in the bofom of each figure> to 
(ignify that the^ were quartered. 

The riches m the holy houfe and treafury are 
furprilingly great, and as much furoafled my expec- 
tation as other (ights have generally fallen ftiort of 
it. Silver can fcarce dnd an admiffion, and gold it- 
felf looks but poorlyanK>ng fuch an incredible num- 
ber of precious ftones. There will be, in a few 
ages more, the jewels of the greateft value in Eu- 
rope, if the devotion of its Princes continues in its 
prefent fervour. The laft offering was madfl[ by 
theQueen Dowager of Poland, and coft her iSdoo 
crowns. Some have wondered that the Turk never 
attacks this treafury, fince it lies fo near the fea- 
Ihore, and is fo weakly guarded. But befides that 
he has attempted it formerly with no fuccefs, it i* 
certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye over 
his motions at prefent, and would never fuffer him 
to enter the Adriatic. It would indeed be an eafy 
thing for a chriftian Prince to furprife it, who has 
fliips dill pafling to and fro without fufpicion, efpe-«^ 
ciail]^ if he had a party in the town, difguifed like 
pilgrims to fecure a gate for him ; for there have 
been fometimes to the number of loooooin a day's 
time, as it is generally reported. But it is probaole 
the veneration for the holy houfe, and the horror 
of an aSion that would be refcnted by all the ca- 
tholic Princes of Europe, will be as great a fecurity 
to the place as the ftrongeft fortification. It is in- 
deed an amazing thing to fee fuch aprodigious quan- 
t 5 tity 
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tity of riches'lie dead, and untouched in the midft 
of fo much poverty and mifery as reign on all fides 
of them. There is no queftion, however, but the 
Pope would make ufe of thefe treafures in cafe of 
any great calamity thai (hould endanger the holy 
fee ; as an unfortunate war with the Turk, or a 
powerful league among the proteftants. For I can- 
not but look on thefe vaft heaps of wealth, that are 
amafled together in fo many religious places of Italy 
as the hidden refervesand magazines of the churdi, 
that (he would open on anypreffing occafion for her 
laft defence and prefervation. If thefe riches were 
all turned into current coin, and employed in com- 
merce, they would make Italy the moft flourifliing 
country in Europe. The cafe of the holy houfe 
is nobly defignedyand executed by the great mafters 
of Italythat flouriihed about an hundred years ago. 
The ftatues of the Sibyls are very finely wrought 
each of them in a different air and pofture, as are 
llkewife thofe of the pi ophets underneath them. The 
rpof of the treafury is painted with the fame kind 
of device. There ftands at the upper end of it a 
large crucifix verymuche{leemed,the- figure of our 
Saviour,reprefents him in his laft agonies of death^ 
and amidft allthe ghaftlinefsof thevifage has fome- 
thing in it very amiable, The gales of the church 
are laid to be of Corinthian brafs, with many fcrip- 
ture fiories rifing on them in Baflb Relievo. The 
Pope's ftatue, and the fountain by it, would make 
a noble (howin a place lefs beautifiedwith fo many 
other produSions of art. The fpicery, the cella 
and its furniture, the great revenues of the con" 
vent, with theflory of the holy houfcjare too well 
known to be here infifted upon. 
Whoever were thefirft inventors of this impoflure 
they feem to have taken the hint of it from the ve- 
neration 
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Deration that the old Romans paid to the cottage o 
Komnlusy which ftood on mount Capitol, and was 
repaired from time to tigne as it fell to decay. Vir- 
gil has given a pretty image of this little thatchM 
palace, that reprefents it (landing in Manlius's time> 
3*7 years after the death of Romulus. 

Infumm9 cuftos Tarpei^ Manlius arch 
Stabat pro templa^ & Capiiolia eel fa tenebai : 
Rpmuleoque recens horrebat Rigia culmo. 

JEn. Lib. viii. v. 65^. 

High on a rock heroic Manlius fcood 
To guard the temple> and the templets god : 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 
The palace thatcb'd with draw. Dryden, 

From Loretto, in my way toRome, Ipaffed thro* 
Recanati, Macerata, Tolentino, and Poligni. In the 
laft there is a convent of nuns called la Contefla^ 
that has in the church an incomparable Madonna 
of Raphael At Spoletto, the next town on the road, 
are fome antiquities. The moft remarkable is an 
aquedud of a Gothick (Irudure, that conveys the 
water from mount St. Francis to Spoletto, which is 
not to be equallM for its height by any other in Eu- 
rope. They reckon from the foundation of the loweft 
arch to the top of it 230 yards. In my way hence 
to Terni I faw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by 
fo many of the Poets for a particular quality in its 
waters of making cattle white that drink of it. The 
inhabitants of that country have flill the fame opi- 
nion of it, as I found upon inquiry, and have a great 
many oxen of a whiti(h colour to confirm them in 
it. It is probable this breed was firft fettled in the 
country, and continuing ftill the fame fpecies, has 
made the inhabitants impute it to a wrong caufe • 

though 
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though they may as well fancy their hogs turn 
black for fo me reafon of the fame nature, bccaufc 
there are none in Italy of any other breed. The 
river Clitu mnus, and Mevania that ftood on the 
banks of it, are famous for the herds of viSims 
with which they fiimWhed all Italy. 

^a formofa/uo Clitumnus fiumina luc9 

Jntegit, li niveos abluit und^ hoves. 

Prop. Lib. ii. Eleg. 19. v. 2$. 

Shaded with trees, Clitumnus' waters glide. 
And milk-white oxen drink its beauteous tide. 

HincAlbi^ CHtumne^ greges, fcf mmxima Taurus 
Vi&imay f^epe tuo perfuji flumine facro^ 
Romanos odTemplaDeum duxere triumpbos, 

Virg. Georg. ii. v. 146. 

There flows Qitumnus thro' the flow'ry plain; 
Whofe waves, for triumphs after profp'rous war, 
The viSim ox, and fnowy fheep prepare. 



— PaiuHs Clitumnus in Ar<uis 



Candentes gtHda perfundit flumine Tauros. 

Sil.Ital.Lib.il. 

Its cooling ftream Clitumilus pours along. 

To wa(h the fnowy kine,thai on its borders throng. 

Tauriferis ubife Me^vania campis 

Explicat • Luc. Lib. i. v. 468. 

Where cattle graze in fair Mevania's fields. 

^ ' 'Atque urbe latis 

Pfoje&a in campis nebulas exbalta inertes, 
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Eifedei ingentem pa/ans Mevania taurump 
Donajw i Idr 

Here fair Mevania's pleafant fields extend^ 
Whence rifing vapours fluggilhly arcend; 
Where^ 'midft the herd that in the meadows rove 
Feeds the large bull, a facrifice to Jove. 

Nee ft vaeuet Mevania valles, 

Aut praftent niveoM CHtumna novaltd iaurof, 
Sufficia m Stat. SyL iv. Lib. i. 

Tho' fair Mevania (hould exhauft her field, 
Or his white kine the fwift Clitumnus yield. 
Still I were poor 

Pineuhr HifpuUa traberetur iaurus et ipfa 
Mwftgtr^ nonpnitima nutritus in herha^ 
Litta Jed oftendens Clitumni pafcuafanguis 
Jrei, et a grandi cervix ftrienda Miniftro, 

Juv. Sat. xii. ver. ii. 

A bull high-fed (hould fall the facrifice. 
One of Hifpulla's huge prodigious fize : 
Not one of thofe our neighboring paftures feed. 
But of Clitumnus' whiteft facred breed ; 
The lively tinfture of whofe gufiiing blood 
Should clearly prove the richnefs of his Food : 
A neck fo ftrong, fo large, as would command 
The fpeeding blow of fome uncommon hand. 

Congreve. 

I Ihall afterwards have occafion to quote Clau^ 
dian. 

Terniis the next town in courfe, formerly called 
Interamna, for the fame reafon that a part of Afia 
was named Mefopotamia. We enter at the gate of 

the 
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the three monuments^ fo called, becaufe there flood 
near it a monument ereded to Tacitus the hi- 
ftorian, with two others to the Emperors Tacitus 
and Florianus, all of them natives of the place. 
Thefe were a few years ago demoliihed by thunder, 
and the fragments of them are in the hands of fome 

Sentlemen of the town. Near the dome I was 
lown a fquare marble, infened in the wall, with 
the following infcription. 

Saluti perpetua Augufta 
Libertatique PuUica PopuU Roman! 

Gtmo muni dpi Anno pop 

Intef'amnam Conditam 

D. CC. IV. 

Ad Cneium Domitium 

Abenobarbum. 



zn Cojf, providentia TV. Cafarh 
Augujii nati ad Mtemitatem Romani nominis JubJato, 
bojte perniciojijpmo P. R. Fan ft us Titius Liberalis 
VL vir itirum P, S. F. C. that is, pecunia fua fieri 
curavit. 

This (lone was probably fet up on occafion of 
the fall of Sejanus. After the name of Ahenobar- 
bus there is a little furrow in the marble, but fo 
fmooth and well poiifiied, that I (hould not have 
taken notice of it had not I feen Coff. at the end 
of it| by which it is plain there was once the name 
ot another conful, which has been induftrioufly 
razed out*Lucius Aruncius Camillus Scribonianus 
was conful, under the reign of ♦ Tiberius, and 
was afterwards put to death for a confpiracy that 
he had formed againft the Emperor Claudius^ at 

•Vld. Faft.Coaful.SicuL 

which 
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whidi time it was ordered that his name and con«> 
fulate fliould be eflFaced ^ut of all puUic regifters 
and hicriptions. It is not therefore improbable, 
tfiat tt was this long name which filled up the gap 
I am now mentioning. There are near this monu- 
ment the ruins of an ancient theatre* with fome 
of the caves intire. I faw among the ruins an 
old heathen altar, with this particularity in it, 
that it is hollow'd, like a di(h, at one end ; but 
it was not this end on which the facrifice was 
laidf as one may guefs from the make of the fe- 
ftoon, that runs round the altar, and is inverted 
when the hollow ftands uppermoft. In the fame 
yard, among the rubbifti of the theatre, lie two 
piUarsy the one of granate, and the other of a very 
beautiful marble. I went out of my way to fee the 
famous Cafcade about three miles from Terni. It 
is formed by the fall of the river Velino, which 

Virgil mentions in the feventh JEnM Ro/ea 

rura Velins, 

The channel of this river lies very high, and is 
(haded on all fides by a green foreft, made up of 
feveral kinds of trees, that preferve their verdure 
all the year. The neighbouring mountains are co- 
vered with them, and by reafon of their height are 
more expofed to the dews and drizzling rains than 
any of the adjacent parts, which gives occafion to 
Virgil's r^j rwr^ (dewy countries). The river 
runs extremely rapid before its fall^and rufhesdown 
a precipice of a hundred yards high. It throws 
itfelf into the hollow of a reck, which has probably 
been worn by fuch a conftant fall of water. It 
is impoffible to fee the bottom on which it breaks, 
for the thicknefs of^ the mill that rifes from it, 
which looks at a diftance like clouds of fmoke 
afcending from fome vaft furnace^ and diftils in 

perpetual 
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ferpetual rains on all the places that lie near it. 
think there is iomething more aftonilhing in this 
C afcade, than in all the water-works of Verfaille$> 
i^nd could not but wonder when I firft faw it^ that 
I had never met with it in ariy of the old Poets^ 
efpecially in Claudian^ who makes his Emperor 
Honorious so out of his way to fee the river Utit, 
which runs itift below it^ and yet does not mention 
what would have been fo great an embelliihmeDt 
to his poem. But at prefent I do not in the leaft 
queAion, notwithftanding the opinion of fome 
learned men to the contrary^ that this is the £;ulf 
through which Virgil's A\e8to flioots herfelf into 
hell : for the very place, the great reputation of 
it> the fall of waters, the woods that encompafs 
it, with the fmoke and noife that arife from it, 
are all pointed at in the defcription. Perhaps he 
would not mention the name of the river, becaiife 
he has done it in the verfes that precede. We 
may add to this, that the Cafcade is not far off thai 
part of Italy which has been called Italic 
Meditullium. 

EH locus Italic mediOy fuh tMntihus altis^ 
Nohilist etfama multis memoratus in orist 
Awfan&i dalles ; dtnfis hunc frondibus atrum 
Vrget utrinqut latus nemorist medioque fragofus 
Dat fonitumfaxis et torio <vortice torretis 
Hic/pecus horrendum^ fef fa*vi fpiracula Dith 
Monftrantur^ rupt$que ingens Acheronte vorag$ 
Pifliferas aperit fauces^ quels condita Erinnys^ 
In^ijum Numen, terras ccelumque ie^uahai, 

-ffin, vii. v. ^63. 

In midft of Italy, well known to fame. 
There lies a vale, Ainfanaus is the name. 

Below 
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Bdow the loftv mount : On either (ide 
Thick foreftf the forbidden entrance hide : 
Full in the center of the facred wood 
An arm arifeth of the Styc^ian flood : 
Which falling frooi on hif^, with bellowing found 
Whirls the black waves and rattling (tones around. 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his ceU> 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 
To this infernal gate the fury flies» 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the laboring 
(kies. Dryden. 

It was indeed the mod proper place in the world 
for a fury to make her Exit, after (he had filled a 
cation with diftrafiions and alarms } and 1 believe 
every reader's imagination is pleafed, when he feet 
the angry goddefs thus finking, as it were, in a 
tempeft, and plunging herfeif into hell, amidft 
iiich a fcene of horror and confu(ion. 

The river Velino, after having found its way out 
from among the rocks where it falls, runs into the 
Nera. The channel of this laft river is white 
with rocks, and the furface of it for a long fpace^ 
covered with froth and bubbles ; for it runs all along 
upon the fret, and is fiill breaking againft the ftones 
that oppofe its pafla^e : So that for thefe reafons^ 
as well as for the mixture of fulphur in its waters, 
it is very well defcribed by Virgil, in ihat verfe 
which mentions thefe two rivers in their old Roman 
names. 

Tartar earn intendit voeem, fua protinus omne 
Comnmuii netnui, ttfyivge iniwuen pr^fumUt, 
Jiudiit et lofige TrM^ lacus^ audiit amnig 
Sulfur ui Nar alkus afuapfintifquf Vtlini. 

Rn, vii. v. $14. 
The 
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The facred lake of Trivia from afar, 1 

The Velinc fountains, and fulphureous Nar, 7 
Shake at the baleful blaft, the fignal of the war. 3 

Drden. 

He makes the found of ' the fary's trumpet run 
up the Nera to the very fources of Velino, which 
agrees extremely well with the fituation of thefe 
rivers. When Virgil has marked any particular 
quality in a river, the other Poets feldom fail of 
copying after him. i 

Sulphur eus Nar. Aufon 

The fulphureous Nar. 



-Narque albefcentihus undis 



In Tibrim proper ans Sil. Ital. Lib. viii. 

. Et Nar vitiatus odoro 
Sulfur e . Claud, de Pr. & Olyb. Conf. 

rThe hoary Nar ^^ 

Corrupted with the ftenchof fulphur flows^ 

And into Tiber's dreams th* infefled current throws. 

From this river our next town on the road re- 
jceives the name of Narni. I faw hereabouts no- 
thing remarkable except Auguftus's bridge, that 
ftands half a mile from the town> and is one of 
the (latelieft ruins in Italy. It has no cement, ^and 
looks as firm as one intire ftone. There is an arch 
of it unbroken, the broadeft that I have ever feen, 
though by reafon of its great height it does not ap- 
pear fo. The middle one was ftill much broader. 
They join together to the mountains, and belonged, 
without doubt, to the bridge that Martial men- 
tions, 
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tions, thoughMr.Ray takes them to be the remains 
of an aquedud. 

Sed jam pane piibi, nee ahuiere Narnia ^uinio: 
Perpetuo Uceatfic tibi ponte frui I 

Preferve my better part, and fparc my friend ; 
So, Narni, may thy bridge for ever ftand. 



From Narni I went to Otricoli, a very mean 
little village, that ftands where the caftle of Ocri- 
culum did formerly. I turned about half a mile out 
of the road^ to fee the ruins of the old Ocriculum 
that lie near the banks of the Tiber. There arc 
flill fcattered pillars and pededals, huge pieces of 
marble, half buried in the earth, fragments of 
towers, fubterraneous vaults, bathing-places, and 
the like marks of its ancient magnificence. 

In nw way to Rome, feeing a high hill (landing 
byitfelf inthe Campania, I did not queftionbut it 
had a Claffic name, and upon enquiry found it to be 
mount Sora£le. The Italians at prefent call it, be- 
caufe its name begins with an S, St. Orefte. 

The fatigueof our croiling the Appennines, and of 
our whole journey from Loretto to Rome, was very 
agreeably relieved by the variety of fcenes wc 
pafled through. For not to mention the rude prof* 
ped of rocks rifing one above another, of the deep 
gutters worn in the fide of them by torrents of 
rain and fnow-water, or the long channels of fand 
winding about their bottoms, that are fometimes 
filled with fo many rivers ; wc faw, in fix days 
travelling, the feveral feafons of the year in their 
beauty and perfeftion. We were fometimes ihiver- 

ing 
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ing on the top of a Ueak mountain^ and a littU 
while after balking in a warm valley^ covered 
with violets, and almond-trees in bloflbmi the 
bees already fwarming over them^ though but in the 
month of February. Sometimes our road led lis 
through groves of olives, or by gardens of oranges, 
or into feveral hollow appartments among the rocks 
and mountains, that look like lo many natural 
green houfes ; as being always (haded with a great 
variety of trees and ihrubs that never lofe their 
verdure. 

I fliall fay nothing of the Fia Flaminiai which has 
been fpoken of by raoft of the voyage-writers that 
have pafled it, but (hall fet down Claudian's ac- 
count of the journey that Honorius made from 
Ravenna to Rome, which lies moft of it in the 
fame road that I have been defcribing. 
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Signa moveify jamque ora Padi p^rtujque relinquit 
Fluminens^ ctrtis ubi legibut athuena Nenus 
JEfiuatt etpronas puppet nunc amne fecundo^ 
Nunc redeunte n^bity nudataque tittora fludn 
Deferity Oceans Lunaribus dtmula damnis ; 
L^thr bine Fanorecipit Fortuna^vetufta 
Defpiciturque vagus pr^rupta <uaile Metauruf, 
* ^a mom arte patens 'vi<vo fe perforat Jrcu, 
Admifitque viamfeS^ per vijcera rupis, 
E xuperans delubra Jovisjaxoque msnantet 
Appenninigenis cultas paftoribus aras : 
^sn et Clitumns facras mSoribus undasf 
Candida quet Latiis prabent armenta triumpbis, 

» An highway made by Vcfpafian, like the Gr^i- 
t9 Obfcur9 near Naples. . 
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Vifiri curmfuii. Nee ie mracula Fontis ♦ 
PrstiiTiunt: iacifpaffu qutmfi quit adirtt, 
Lenius trai i fi ifwtgradum majon citaffti, 
CommJIis ftmjiiat aquis: cumque omnibus una 
Sit fuuura ^aMs^ fimiUt ut corporis umtras 
OAewUmi^ hacfola novam ja&antiafiriem 
^uwmms propermnt imitari flumina mom. 
^ilfa debine patuium profpeQam Narnia compum 
Rfgali ealcatur equo^ rarique coloris 
Non procul amnis adiji urhi^ qui nominit auSor 
Ilieefuh dinfa JjhAs ardaiut opacit 
Inter utrumquejugum tortis anfraSihus aihet, 
*ndifalutato Ubatis Tihride Njmpbis^ 
Excipiunt arcuSf operofaquefimitm, vaffit 
MoliiuSf liquicquid tanta prdtmittitur urhi. 

De liexto Conr. Hon. 

They leave Ravenna, and the mouths of Po, 
That all the borders of the town overflow ; 
And fpreading round in one continu'd lake, 
A (pacious hofpitable harbour make. 
Hither the Teas at itated times reibrt. 
And (hove the loaden veflfels into port ; 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the nuin. 
So the pale moon the rcftlefs ocean guides, 
Driv'n to and fro by fuch fubmiffive tides 
Fair Fortune next u ith looks ferene and kind. 
Receives 'em, in her ancient fane enfhrin'd ; 
Then the high hills they crofs, and from below 
In diftant murmurs hear Metaurus flow, 
*Till to Clitumno*s facred ftreams they come. 
That fend white vi3ims to almighty Rome ; 

* The fountain not known. 

When 
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When her triumphant Tons in war facceed. 
And (laughter'd hecatombs around 'em Ueed. 
At Narni's lofty feats arriv'd, from Ear 
They view the windings of the hoary Nar ; 
Through rocks and woods impetuoufly he glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting furface hides. 
And now the royal gueft, all dangers pafs'd. 
Old Tyber and his nymphs falutesat laft ; 
The long laborious pavement here hetreadSf 
l*hat to proud Rome the admiring nation leads ; 
While ftately vaults and tow'ring piles appear. 
And fhow the world's metroplis is near. 

Silius Italicus, who has taken more paiiis on the 
geography of Italy than any other of the Latin 
Poets, has given a catalogue of moft of the rivers 
that I faw in Umbria, or in the borders of it. He 
has avoided a fault (if it be really fuch) which Ma- 
crobius has objeSed to Virgil, of pafling from one 
place to another, without regarding their regular 
and natural fituation, in which Homer's catalogues 
are obferved to be much more methodical and 
cxaS than Virgil's. 

Caifis 'venientes montihus Umhrit 
Hos Mfts Sapifque ia'vant^ rapidafque fonanti 
Vortice contorquens undas perjaxa Metaurus : 
E* ia'vat ingentem perfundens fiumine facro 
Clitumnus tauruniy Narque albefcentibus undis 
In Tibrim proper ans^ Tiniaque inglorius humor ^ 
Et Clanisy it RubicOf tt Senonum de nomine Stnon. 
Sed paler ingenti medios iUahitur amne 
AlhuUyet immotaperftringit mania ripa^ 
His uries, Arua^ et latis Me^ania pratisf 
Hifpellum^ et duro mmti perfaxa recumbens 
Ndrniay &c . Sil. Ital. Lib. viii. 

The 
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The Umbri, that from hollow mountains came : 
Thefe ^fis and the ftream of Sapis laves ; 
And fwift MetauruSy that with rapid waves 
O'er beds of ftone its noify current pours : 
Clitumnusy that prefents its facred (lores. 
To wafli the bull : the Nar's infefked tide, 
Whofe fulph'rous waters into Tiber glide ; 
Tinia's fmall dream, that runs inglorious on 
The Clanis, Senon^and the Rubicon : 
With larger waters, and fuperior fway, ^ 

Amidft the reft, the hoary Albula i 

Thro' fields and towns purfues his watry way. J 

Since I am got among the Poets, I (hall end 
this chapter with two or three paflages out of 
them, that I have omitted inferting in their proper 
places. 

Sit Cijlerna mi hi quam Vinea malo Ravenna^ 
Cum pojpm multo vendere pluris Aquam, 

Mart. Lib, iii. Epigr. $6. 

Lodg'd at Ravenna, (water fells fo dear) 
A cittern to a vineyard I prefer. 

Callidui impofuit nuper mibi Caupo Ravenna : 
Cum p^terem mixtum, vendidit ilk merum. 

Id. ib. Epigr. 57. 

^ By a Ravenna vintner once betray 'd» 
So much for wine and water mix'd I paid ; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine. 
The rafcal fobbed me o£F with only wine. 

Stat 
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Siasfucare colus, nee Sidone viUor Anccn% 
Murice nee Tyrio > Sil. Ital. Lib. vii 

The wooU whep fhaded with Ancona's dye. 
May with the proudeil Tyrian purple vie. 

Fountain water Is ftill very fcarce at Ravenm 
and was probably much more fo, when the fcawfl 
within its neighbourhood. 
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UPON my arrival at Rome I took a view of 
St. Peter's, and the Rotunda, leaving the reft 
mil my return from Naplfes, when I fhould have 
Imc and leifure enough to confidcr what I faw. 
It. Peter's feldom anfwers expedatton at firft en- 
ering it, but enhrgcs itfelf on all fides infefifibly, 
nd mends upon the eye every moment. The pro- 
»ortions are fovery well obferved, thattiothing ap- 
pears to an advantage, or didhigaiflies itfelf above 
he reft. It feems neither extremely high, nor long 
lor broad, becaufe it is all of them in a juft equa- 
ity. As on the contrary, in cur Gothic cathedrals, 
he nanrowneis of the arch makes it rife in height, 
w run out in length . the lownefs often 6pcns1tin 
jreadth, or the defeQivenefs of fome other par- 
icular makes atiy fifigle part appear m grekt p^r- 
cfiton. Though every thing in this church is ad- 
mraWe, the moft afloniihing part of it is the cu- 
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pola. Upon my going to the top of it, I was fur- 
prifed to find that the dome, which we fee in Ac 
church, is not the fame that one looks upon with- 
out doors, the lad of them being a kind of cafe 
to the other, and the flairs lying betwixt them 
both, by which one afcends into ihe ball. Had 
there beer only the outward dome, it would not 
have (hewn itfelf to an advantage to thofe that are 
in the church ; or had there only been the in- 
ward one, it would fcarce have been feen by thofe 
that are without ; had they both been one folid 
dome of fo great a thicknefs, the pillars would 
have been too weak to have fupported it. After, 
having furveyed this dome> I went to fee the Rotun- 
da, which is generally faid to have been the model 
of it. This church is at prefent fo much changed 
from the ancient Pantheon, as Pliny has defcribed itf 
that fome have been inclined to think it is not the 
fame temple ; but the cavalier Fontana has abun 
dantly fatisfied the world in this particular, and 
fhewn how the ancient figure, and ornaments of 
the Pantheon, have been changed into what theyare 
at prefent This author, who is now efleemed the 
beft of the Roman architefts, has lately written a 
treatife on Vefpafian,s amphitheatre, which is not 
yet printed. 

After having feen thefe two mafter-pieces of 
modern and ancient architeSure, I have often 
confide red with myfelf, whether the ordinary fi- 
gure of the heathen, or that of the chriftian tem- 
ples be the moft beautiful, and the moft capable 
of magnificence, and cannot forbear thinking the 
crofs figure more proper for fuch fpacious build- 
ings than the Rctund I miift confefs the eye i« 
mu( h better filled at firft entering the Rotund, and 
takes in the whole beauty and magnificence of 

the 
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the temple at one view. But fuch as are built in 
the form of a crofs give us a greater variety of 
noble profpeds. Nor is it eafy to conceive a more 
glorious (how in arcbitedure, that what a man 
meets with in St. Peter's, when he (lands under 
the dome. If he looks upward, he is aftoni(hed 
at the fpacious hollow of the cupola, and has a 
vault on every fide of him, that makes one of 
the beautifuUeft Viftas that the eye can po(ribly 
pafs through. I know that fuch as are profe(red 
admirers of the ancients will find abundance of 
chimerical beauties the architeds themfelves n|* 
ver thought of; as one of the mod famous of the 
moderns in that art tells us, the hole in the 
roof of the Rotunda is fo admirably contrived, 
that it makes thofe who are in the temple look 
like angels, by diffufing the light equally on all 
fides of them. 

In all the old highways that lead from Rome, 
• one fees feverai little ruins on each (ide of them, 
that were formerly fo many fepulchrcs ; for the an- 
cient Romans generally buried their dead near the 
great roads. 

^orum Fhminia tegitur cinis atqui Lattna. 

^uv. Sat. i. v. ult. 
ly 
Under the Latin and Flaminian way. 

None but fome few of a very extraordinary quality, 
having been interred within the walls of the city. 

Our chriftian epitaphs, that are to be feen only 
in churches, or churchyards, begin often with a 
Sr/le f^iator; Ftat$r precare falutem, &c. probably 
in imitation of the old Romtfn infcriptions, that 
generally addrefled themfelves to the travellers ; 
Fa as 
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as It was impoflible for them to enter the city or to 
go out of it| without pailing through one of thefe 
melancholy roads, which u>r a great length was 
nothing tife but a ftreet of funeral monuments. 

In my way from Rome to Naples I found nothing 
fo remarkable as the beauty of the country, and 
the extreme poverty of its inhabitants. It is in- 
deed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defola- 
tion of Italy, when one confidcrs what incredible 
multitudes of people it abounded wkh durine the. 
reigns of the Roman emperors : And nolwithuand- 
ing the removal of the imperial feat, the irrup- 
tions Gt ihe barbarous nations, the civil wars of 
this country, with the hardships of its fevcral go- 
vernments, one can fcarce imagine how fo plcntifiil 
a foil Hiould become fo miferabiy unpeopled in com* 
paiifon of what it once was. We may reckon^ by 
•A very moderate computation, more inhabitants in 
{*^e Campania of old Rome, than are now in all 
Italy. And if we could number up thofe prodigious 
fwarms that had fettled themfclves in every part of 
I his delightful country, I queftion not but that they 
r. ould amount to more than can be found at pre- 
lent, in any fix parts of Europe of the fame extent. 
This defolation appears no where greater than in 
the pope's territories ; and yet there are feveral 
reafons would make a man expe^ to fee thefe 
dominions the beft regulated, and moft flourifting 
of any other in Europe. Their prince is gencraHy 
a man of learning and virtue, mature, in y^ars 
and experience, who has feldom any vanity or 
pleafure to gratify at his people's expence, and is 
neither encumbered with wife, children, or xnif- 
trcfles; not to mention the fuppofed fanftity of his 
charaQer, which obliges him in a more particular 
manner to confult the goDdand happinefs of man- 
kind. 
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kind- Tiiie direAton of church and llate are 
lodged intirelj in his own hands, (o that govern- 
mem is naturally free from ihofe principles of fac- 
tion and xiivifion, which are mixed in the vtrv 
compdntif)n of nu ft other** His fubjcSs arc al- 
v/ays ready to fall in with his defigns^ and arc more 
at his difpofal than any others of the moft abfolute 
government, as they have a greater veneration for 
his perfen, and not only court his favour but his 
blefling. His country is extremely fruitful, and 
has good havens both for the Adriatic and Mcditer- 
ranean^ which is an advantage peculiar to himfelFi 
and the Neapolitans, above the reft of the Italians. 
There Is ftill a benefit the pope enjoys above ail 
other fovereigns, in drawing great funis out of 
Spain>Germany9 and other countries thai l^long (o 
foreign princes, which one would fancy might he 
no fmall eafe to his own fubjeSs. We may 
here add, that there \e no pFace m Europe fo much 
frequented by ftrangers, whether they arefuch as 
come outofcurioftty, or fuch who are obliged to 
attend the court of Rome on fevcral occaiions, as 
are many of the cardinals and prelates, that bring 
coffifiderable fums into the pope's dominions. 
But fiotwithftanding all thefe promifmg circum- 
ftances, and the long peace that has reigned fo 
many years in Italy, there is not a more miferable 
people in Europe than the pope's fubjeSs. His 
ftate is thin of inhabitants, and a great part of his 
foil uncultivated. His fubje&sare wretchedly poor 
aiid idle, and have neither fuflScient manufadures 
nor traffic to employ them. Thefe ill effeds 
raajr arife, in a great meafure, out of the arbt<» 
trarinefs of the government ; but I think they are 
chiefly to be afcribed to the very genius of the Ro- 
man catholic religion, which here ihews • itfelf 
F 3 in 
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in its pcrfeftion. It is not ({range to find a country 
half unpeopled, where fo great a proportion of the 
inhabitants of both fexes is tied under fuch vows 
of cbaftity, and where at the fame time an inqui- 
fition forbids all recruits out of any other religion. 
Nor is It lefs eafy to account for the great poverty 
and want that are to be met with in a country, 
which invites into it fuch fwarms of vagabonds, 
under the title of pilgrims, and (huts up in 
cloifters fuch an incredible multitude of young and 
lufty beggarswho, indead of increafing the common 
(lock by their labour and induftry, lie as a dead 
weight on their fellow- fubjeds, and confume the 
charity that ought to fupport tli« (ickly, old and 
decrepid. The many hofpitals that arc every 
where erc6led,ferve rather to encourage idlenefs in 
the people^ than to fet them at work ; not to 
mention the gre^t riches which lie ufelefs in 
churches and religious houfes, with the multitude 
of feflivals that muft never be violated b.y trade 
or bufinefs. To fpcak truly ,they are here fo wholly 
taken up with mens fouls, that they negled the 
goodof their bodies; and when, to thefe natural 
evils in the government and religion, there ari fes 
among them an avaricious pope,wbo is for making 
a family, it is no worder if the people fink under 
fuch a complication ofdiftempers. Yet it is to this 
humour of nepotifm that Rome owes its prefent 
fplendorancf magnificence ; for it would have been 
tmpoflible to have furni(hed out fo many glorious 
palaces with fuch a profufion of piQures, (latues, 
and the like ornaments, had not the riches of the 
people at feveral times fallen into the hands of 
many difTerent families, and o( particular perfons ; 
as ^t itaay pbferve, though the bulk of the Roman 
people was more rich and happy in the times of the 

com* 
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commonweaUhy the city of Rome received all its 
beauties and embellifliments under the emperors. 
It is probable the Campania o( Rome^ as well as 
other parts of the pope's territories, would be cul- 
tivated much better than it is, were there not fuch 
an exorbitant tax on corn, which makes them 
plow up only fuch fpots of ground as turn to the 
moft advantage : Whereas were the money to be 
raifed on lands, with an exception to fome of the 
more barren parts, that might be X'a\ free for a 
certain term of years, every one would turn his 
ground to the beft account, and in a little time per- 
haps bring more money into the pope's treafury. 

Thegreateftpleafurel took in my journey from 
Rome to Naples was in feeing the fields, towns^ 
and rivers, that have been defcribed by A> many 
claflic authora, and have been the fcenes of fi> 
m^y great anions ; for this whole road is ex- 
tremely barren of curiofities. It is worth while to 
have an eye on Horace's voyage to Brundifi, when 
one pafles this way ; for by comparing his feveral 
ftages, and the road he took, with thofe that arc 
obfcrved at prefent, we may have fome idea of the 
changes that have been made in the face of this 
country fince his timt. If we may guefs at the 
common travelling of pcrfons of quality, among 
the ancient Romans, from this poet's defcription of 
his voyage, we may conclude ihey feldom went 
above fourteen mile^ a day over the Appian way, 
which was more ufed by the roble Romans than 
any other in Italy, as it led to Naples, Ba'iae, and 
the moft delightful parts of the nation. It is in- 
deed very diiagreeable to be carried in hafte over 
this pavement. 

F 4 Minus 
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. Minus efl gra'Ois Afpia tardis. 

I lor. Sat. 5. 1.1. V.6. 

For to quick trav'Fers, Ms a tedious road ; 

But if you walk but flow, 'lis pretty gocd. Creech. 

Lucan hasdcfcribed the very road fromAnxurto 
Rome, that Horace took from Rome to Anxur. It is 
rot indeed ihe ordinary way at prefent, nor is it 
marked out by tha fame places in both Poets. 

Jamque et praclpttes fitperaverat Anxuris a^cest 
Et qun * Pontjiuis via dividit uda puludes ; 
^afithlime nstmtSy fcytbica qua ngna Diana ; 
^cque iter efl Latiis ad fummam fafcibus Alham: 
Lxctifa de rufe frocul jarmonjpicit urhem. 

Lib. iii. V. 84. 



He now haa^ronqucrM Anxur*s deep afcenr. 
And toPontina's wat'ry marfties w^nt ; 
A long c«nal tfee muddy fen divides, 
And with a clear unfully'd current glides ; 
Diana's woody realms he next invades. 
And croffing through the confecrated (hades, 
Afccnds high AVba, whence with De>y delight 
He fees the city rifmg to his fight. 

• In my way to Naples I croffed the two mod con- 
fiderable rivers of the Campania Felice, that were 
formerly called the Liris and Vuhurnus, and are at 
prefent the Garigliano and Vulturno. The firft of 
ihefe rivers has been defervedly celebrated by the 
Latin poets for.the gentlenefs of its courfe, as the 
other for its rapidity and noife. ^ 

* A canal, the marks of it flill feen. 

— — Rura 
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— BuTM quee Lirit quiet a 
in aqua tacitumui amnis, 

Hor. Lib. i. Od. 31. v. 37. 
r ■ ■ qui f^nte quit to 
mulat curfumy et nuUo mutahiJis imbre 
ri/tgit tacitas gemmarui gurgite ripas, 

' Sif. Ittl. Lib. k. 
— Mifcentemfumina tirim 
treum, taciti/que <vadis ad trttttra Inpfum 
lit Arpinat M. Lib. viii. 

ere the fmooth ftrcams of Liris ftray 
fteal infcnfiUy away, 

warlike Arpinc Ijorders on tfic fides "> 

he flow Liris, that in filencc ^lA^^^ > 

in its tainted ftrcam the working Cidphttr hides i 

trnufque rapax — Ci. dc Pr. & Oljb. Conf. 

trnufquecilit Luc. Lib. ii. 28. 

— Fluduqut fon^rum 

irnu m Sil. Ital. Lib. viii 

rough Vdturnus, furious in its courfe, 
h rapid dreams divides the fruitfAil ground«^ 
from afat in hollow nturmurs founds. 

'heruin^ of Anxur andoM Capua mark cut the 
fant fituation'iii which thofc towns formerly 
L The firft of them was planted on the 
ntain where we now fee Terracina, and by 
)t\ of the breezes that came off the fea, and 
beight of its fituation, was one of the fumnier 
ementsofthe antient Romans. 

muis O fontes ! foUAumqat madtntU avtn^ 
ftufj et tequoreii fpkndidus Anxur aqub!. 

Mar. Lib. X. Epigr. 51. 
F 5 Ye 
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Yc warbling fountains, and yc (badytrees^ 
Where Anxur feels the cool refrefliing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Lies cover'd with a Imooth unfinking fand. 

Anxuris stqu^riiplaeiJot^fronum^riceJIutt ■ 

Etprofius Baiai liuoream^ue ii§mum, 
Ei quod inhumane cmncro ftrventt cicada 

Non nowere, nemus flumintofjui iacus^ 
Dum colui, &c ■ Id. ib. Epigr. 58 

On the cool ftiore, near Baia's gentle feats^ 

I lay retii 'd in Anxur's foft retreats ; 

Where filver lakes, with verdant (hadows crown'd, 

Difperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 

The gralhopper avoids th' untainted air, 

Nor in the midft of fummer, ventures there. 

Impofitum Saxis late candentiius Anxur, 

Hor. Lib. i. Sat. $. v. 26. 
Mtnte prHellofo murranum miferat Anxur,, 

SiJ. Ital.Lib. if. 

■ Sc^pulofi vertiiis Anxur, ibid. 

Capu^ luxum viaeapud, Sil. Ital. Lib. ti 

Murranus came frcm Anxur's (how'ry height. 
With ragged rocks, and (lony quarries white ; 
Seated on hills • 

I do not know whether it be worth while to'^ take 
notice that the figures which are cut in the rock 
near Terracina, increafe ftill in a decimal propor- 
tion as they come nearer tHe- bottom. If one of 
our voyage-writers, who paffed this way more than 
cnce, had obferved the fituationof thefe figures, he 

would 
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would not have troubled himfclf with the diffcr- 
tation that he has made upon them. SIIIus Italicus 
has given us the names of feveral towns and rivers 
in the Campania Felice. 

Jam <vero qu§s obum^ guos dives avorum 
Ei toio dahat aa helium Campania tia3u ; 
Dudorum adventum *uicinis fedibus 0/ci 
Servatant ; finutjfa tepentifluduque fonorum 
VuliurnuM, guafjue everiere filenna^ An^cldt^ 
Fundique euregnata Lam9 Cajeta^ domufyue 
Antipbate c^mpreffa freto^ ftagnifque paluftre 
Linternum, et quondam fatorum cenjcia Cuma i 
Illic Nuceridty et Gaurus navalihus apta^ 
Prole Die bar cb^ a multe cum miliu Grata ; 
Ulic Partbenopei et Pan9 nou pervia Nela^ 
Allipbe^ et Clanio cententdP femper AcerrdP; 
Sarrafies etiam popuhs totafyueinderes 
Sarni mitis opes : illic quosfulpbure pingues 
Pblegrai legtre finus^ Mi/enuset ardent 
Ore giganto'o/edes Itbacefia^ Baj^y 
Non Pfocbjte, non ardentimjortita Typbao 
Inarimey non ant qui fax oj a Telonis 
In/ula, necparvis aherat Calatia mutis, 
Surrentumy et pauper Juki Cer talis Amelia j 
In primis Capua j beu rebus fervare fecundis 
Inconjulia modum^ et pravo pertura tumore. Lib. viii. 

Now rich Campania fends forth all her fons. 
And drains her populous cities for the war : 
The Ofci, firft, in arms their leaders wait : 
Warm Sinueflfa comes ; Vultuinum too, 
Whofe walls are deafen'd by the founding main ; 
And fair Amyclae, to the foe betray'd 
Thro' fatal nlence ; Fundi too was there ; 
And Cajeta by antient Lamus ruled ;. 

Antir 
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Antiphata, wa(hM by the rolHng fta ; 
And moift Linternum on its marfliy foil : 
Cumae, the Sybil's ancient feat was there ; 
Nucerise too, and woody Gauras, came : 
There was Parthenope, and Nola there» 
Nola, impervious to the Punic arms ; 
Alliphe, ^nd Acerrae ftill o'erflowM 
By the fwift CI anius : there you might bchoW 
Sarrafte's nunly fons, and all the weahh 
Of gentle Sarnus ; thofe whom Phlegrji fent 
Streaming with full^hur: Thither Baue came^ 
Built by (Jly{{eA^ irknd ; Mifefins too ; 
Nor Prochyt« was abfent,, nor ti^c fam'^ 
Inarime> where hage Typhieus lies 
Transfix'd with thunder ; nor the ftony ifle 
Of Telon, nor Cal»tra's humMe write ; 
Surrentum, and Aveila^s barreti foil : 
But chiefly Capua, Capua, doomed, alas t 
By her own pride and inlblence to falh 
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MY firft days at Naples were taken up with 
the fight of pToceflionsj which are always 
very magnincent in the holy-wcck. It would he 
tedious to give an account of the fcveral re- 
prcfentations of our Saviour's death and lefnr- 
reftion, of the figures of hinriftlf, the bUfled vir* 
gin and the apoftles, which were carried up and 
down on this occafion, with the cruel penances 
that feveral inflift on themfelves, and the moitiiudc 
of ceremonies that attend ihefe folemnities. I faw, 
at the fatne time, a very fplendid proccfTiorn fo! ihe 
acceflion of the Duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, in which the Vice- Roy bore his part at the 
left hand of Cardinal Cantelmi. To grace the pa- 
rade, they expofed, at the fame time, the blood of 
St. Januarius, which liquify*d at the approach of 
the faint's head, thoutrh as they fay, it was hard 
congealed before. I had twice an opportunity of 
feeing the operation of this pretended miracle, and 
mull confefs I think it fo far from being a real mi- 
racle, that I look upon it as one of the moft bimg- 
ling tricks that 1 ever faw : Yet it is this that 
makes as great a noife as any in the Roman 
church, and that Monfieur Pafcbal has hinted at 
among the reft, in his maiks of the true religion. 
The modern Neapolitans feem to have copied it 
•ut from one, which was (hewn in a town of 

the 
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the kingdom of Naples, as long ago as in Ho 
time. 

Debinc Gnatia lynipbis 
I rat is extru^a dedit, rifufque jocojjuef 
Dum^fiammajine^ thura liquejcere limine Jacr 
Perfuadere cupit : credat Judaus Apelky 
Non ego, Lib. i. Sat. 5. 

At Gnalia next arriv'd, we laugh'd to fee 
The Tuperftitious cjowd's fimplicity. 
That in the facred temple needs would try 
Withcut a Fifcth' unheated gums to fry ; 
Believe who will the folemn (ham, not L 

One may fee at leaft that the heathen prie 
had the fame kind of fecret among them, of 
the Roman catholics are now maflers. 

I muft confefs, though I had lived above a 
a Roman catliolic country, I was furprifec 
many ceremonies and iuperftitions in Naph 
are not fo much as thought of in France. B 
is certain there has been a kiiid of fecret ref or 
made, though mot publicly owned, in the ] 
catholic church, fince the fpreading of th 
teftant religion, fo we find the feveral natio 
recovered out of their ignorance, in propon 
they converfe more or lefs with thofe of 
formed churches. For this reafon the Frer 
much more enlightened than the Spaniar 
Italians, onoccafion of their frequent coniro 
with the Huguenots ; we find many of the] 
catholic gentlemen of our own country, w 
not ftick to laugh at the fuperflitions they 
limits meet within othernationS' 
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I (hallnot be particular in describing thegrandeur 
of the city of Naples, the beauty of its pavement, 
the regularity of its buildings, the magnificence of 
its churches and convents, the multitude of its 
inhabitants, or the delightfulnefs of its fituation, 
which fo many others have done with a great deal 
of leifure and exaftnefs. If a war fliould break 
out the town has reafon to apprehend the exading 
of a large contribution, or a bombardment. It has 
but feven gallies, a mole, and two little caftles, 
which are capable of hindering an enemy's ap- 
proaches. Befidesthat the Tea which lies near it is 
not fubjedto ftorms, has no fenfible flux and re- 
flux, and is fo deep that a veflel of burden may 
come up to the very mole. The houfes are flat- 
roofed to walk upon, fo that every bomb that fell 
on them would take tffe&. 

Pidures, flatues, and pieces of antiquity are not 
fo common at Naples as one might exptd in fo 
great andamient a city of Italy ; for the Vice- Roys 
take care to fend into Spain every thirg that is valu- 
able of this nature. Two of their fineft modern 
ftatues are thofe of Apollo and Minerva, placed on 
each fide of Sannazarius's tomb. On the face of 
this monument) which is all of marble, and very 
neatly wrought, is reprefented, in Bas Relief, Nep- 
tune among the fatyrs, to (hew that this poet w^s 
the inventor of pifcatory eclogues. I remember 
Hugo Grotius ddbrjbes himfelf, in one of his poems 
:flB d)c:6r& that brought the mufestothe lea-fide ; 
but he muft be under flood only of the poets of his 
own country. I here faw the temple that Sanna- 
zarius mentions in his invocation of the bleffed vir- 
gin, at the beginning of his De par tu virginis^ which 
was all railed at bis own expence. 
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Sirta damus ifi matifuras tihi ponimud or as 
Excifi injcopulot fluSut unde aurea canos 
Dtfpuiens celfo de culmine Mirgelline 
AttoHit, nautifque procui venientihus •ffert ; 
^u *uatfm igrnarumque 'oiit infuetumque iahri 
Drva mone Lk. i 

Thou bright cdcftial goddiefs, if to thc« 

An acceptable tcmpk I ered. 

With faireft flow*r8ai3d freflieft gailfliids deck'd. 

On tow' ring rocks, whence Mer^line fpks 

The ruffled deep in ftorms andtempefts rife : 

Guide thou the pious poet* nor reAife 

Thine own propitious aid to his unpraQisy mufc. 

There are Teveral very dcligfctful profpefti aboot 
Naples,erpecially from fomeof the religioushoifiBi; 
for one feldom finds in Italy a fpot of grbund more , 
agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered »iiba 
convent. The cupoIaJ of this- city, though there 
are many of them, do not appear to the bcft ad- 
vantage when one furveys them at a diflance, as 
being generally too high and narrow. The Marqais 
of Medina Sidonia, in his Vice-Royalty, made the 
fhell of a houfe, which he had hot time to Urnik) 
that commands a view of the whole bay, ami 
would have been a very noble building, had be 
brought it to perfeftion. It ftands fo on tbefide of a 
mountain, that it would have ha^d a g^den ioeverf 
ftory, by the help of a bridge, which was to haw 
been laid over each garden. 

• The bay of Naples is the moft deiigbtful one 
that I ever fnw. It lies in almoft a round figaie 
of about thirty miles ia the diameter. T^ree 
parts of it are (hekercd with a ftoble circuit of 

wooda 
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woods and mountains. The high promontory of 
Surremum divides it from the bay of Salemum. Be- 
tween theutmoft point of this promontory, and the 
ifle of Caprea, the fea enters by a (Irait of about 
three miles wide. This ifland (lands as a raft mole, 
which feems to have been planted there on purpofe 
to break the violence of the waves that run into the 
bay. It lies longways, aimed in a parallel line to 
Naples. The exceflive height of its rocks fecures a 
great part of the bay from winds and waves, which 
enter again between the other end of this ifland 
and the promontory of Mifeno. The bay of Naples 
is called the Crater by the old geographers, pro- 
bably from this its refemblance to a round bowl 
half Hlled with liquor. Perhaps Virgil, who com- 
pofed here a great part of his ^neids, took from 
hence the plan of that beautiful harbour, which he 
YuLB made in his firft book ; for the Libyan port is 
bttC the Neapolitan bay in little. 

B/f in fejtejfu hngo locus : Infula portum 
Bfficit $b]t^u tateruwij quibusomnis ah alio 
Frangitnry inquejimts Jcindit ftfe unda reduSios : 
Mine atque bine mafia rupes geminiqne minantur 
In citlum fcopuUt quorum fub vertice late 
jE quota tutajilent ; turn Si his fcena corufcts 
Dffuper^ borrtntique atrum nemut tmminet umhra. 

/En. i. V. 163;. 



Within a long recefs there lies a bay ; 
An ifland fliades it from the rolling fea, 
And forms a port fecure for fliips to ride : 
Broke by the jutting land on cither fide,. 
In double llreamsthc briny waters glide 
Between two rows of rocks . a Silvan fcene 
Appears above, and groves foi tN^x ^t^^tv.'^x'^^^^^ 
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Naples (lands in the bofom of this bay^ and has 
the pleafanteft fituation in the world, though^ bv 
reafon of its weftern mountains, it wants an ni" 
vantage Vitruvius would have to the front of hb 
palace, of feeing the fetting fun. 

One would wonder how the Spaniards, who have 
but very few forces in the kingdom of Naples, (hould 
be able to keep a people from revolting, that his 
been famous for its mutinies and fediiions in former 
ages. But they have fo well contrived it, that, though 
the fubje£ls aremlferably harrafled and oppreffed, 
the greatefl of their oppreflbrs are thofe of their own 
body. I fhall not mention any thing of the clergy, 
who are fufficiently reproached in moft itineraries 
for the univerfal poverty that one meets with in this 
noble and plentiful kingdom. A great part of the 
people is in a (late of vafTalage to the Barons, who 
are the har(he(l tyrants in the world to thofe that 
are under them. The vafTals indeed are allowed, 
and invited to bring in their complaints and ap- 
peals \o the Vice- Roy, who, to foment divifiow, 
and gain the hearts of the populace, does not (lick 
at imprifonirg ard^chaftifing iheir maders very fc- 
verely on occafion. The fubj^s of the crown 
are notwitl (larding mucb more rich and happy than 
the vaflTals of the Barons. Inicmuch that when the 
King has been upon the point of felliiig a town to 
one of his iJarons, the inhabitants have raifed the 
fum upon themlelves, and prefeni^d it to the King, 
that they might keep out of fo infupportable a 
flavery. Another way the Spaniards have taken 
to grind the Neapolitans, ard yet to tak^e oflFthc 
odium from themfelves, has been by ere6tiDg 
feveral courts of judice, with a very froall pcn- 
fton for fuch as fit at the head of them, fo that 
they are tempted to take bivbes> kee^ caufes un- 
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decided, encourage law^-futts, and do all they can 
to fleece the people, that they may have where- 
withal to fupport their own dignity. It is inae- 
dible how ^eat a multitude of retainers to the 
law there are at Naples. Il is commonly faid, 
that when Innocent the eleventh had defired the 
Marquis of Carpio to furnifli him with thirty 
thouiand head of fwine, the Marquis anfwered 
him, that for his fwine* he could not fpare them, 
but if his holinefs had occafion for thirty thou- 
fand lawyers, he had them at his fervice. Thefe 
gentlemen find a continual employ for the fiery 
temper of the Neapolitans, and hinder them 
from uniting in fuch comnnon friendlhips and 
alliances as might endanger the fafety of the 
government. There are very few perfons of 
confideration who have not a caufe depending ; 
for when a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elfe to 
do, be gravely ihuts himfelf up in his clofet, and 
frlls a tumbling over his papers, to fee if he can 
ftart a law-fuit, and plague any of his neighbours. 
So much is the genius of the people changed fmce 
Statius's time. 

NiJla fororahia, aui Jlri^a jurgia Irgis ; 
Morum jura viris^ fofum et fine fafcihut a^uum, 

Sylv. f. Lib. lii. v. 87, 

By love of right and native juftice led. 
In the ftraight paths of equity ihey tread ; 
Nor know the bar, nor fear the judge's frown, 
UnpradisM in the wrangltngs of the gown. 

There is another circumftance, which makes the 
Neapolitans, in a very particular manner, the op- 
pxeilbra fii each other. TV\t ^aXit\b ^\ ^^s^^'^ 
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are very high on olU wine. tobaciX>i t^d indeed 
00 almofl every thing that can be eaten, drank, or 
worn. There would have been one on fruit, had 
not MaiTianello's rebeliiop aboUftKd it, a« it bai 
probably put a flop to many others. Whiu n^kes 
thefe impods more intolerable to the poorer fort, 
they are laid on butchers meat, while at the 
fame time the fov^l and gibbier ar^ tax £ree- 
Befides all meat being taxed equally by the pound, 
it happens that the duty lies heamft on thp coarfer 
forts, which are moft likely to fall to the flure 
of the common people, fo that beef perhaps pays 
a third, and veal a tenth of its price to tbe 
government, a pound of either fort having tbe 
fame tax fixed on it. Thefe gabels are mSt of 
them at prefent in the hands of private mes; 
for as the King of Spain has had occafioafor mo- 
ney, he has borrowed it of the rich Neapolitans, 00 
condition that they fliould receive the intereft out 
of fuch or fuch gabels until he could r^pay them 
the principal 

7*his he has repeated fo often that at prefent there 
is fcarce a fingle gabel unmortgaged ; fo that there 
is no place in Europe which pays greater taxes, 
and at the fame time no Prince who draws iefs ad- 
vantage from them. In othercountries the people 
have the fatisfadion of feeing the money they give 
fpent in the neceflities, defence, or ornament of 
their (late, or at leaft, in the vanity or pleafare^ of 
their Prince : but here rooft of it goes to the en-- 
riching of their fellow- fubje£ts. If there was not 
fo great a plenty of every thing in Naples the peo- 
ple could not bear it. The Spaniard however reaps 
this advantage from the prefent pofture of affairs, 
that the murmurs of the people are turned upon 
their own countrymen, and what is more conMer- 

aUei 
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ablef that atoiofl: all the perfons, of the greateft 
wealth and power in Naples, are engaged by their 
own tntcrefts to pay thefe iitipofitions chearfully^ 
and to fupport the government which has laid them 
on. For thisreitfoBi though the poorer fort are for 
the Emperor, few af (he pcrfons of confequcnce 
can endure to think of a change in their prefent 
eftabliihintnt ; (houa^h there is no quellion but the 
King of SpiliA will reform mod of thefe abufes, by 
breaking 01 retrenching the power of the barons, 
by cancelling feveral unneceffary employs, or by 
ranfomtng or taking the gabels into his own hands. 
I have been told too there is a law of Charles 
the fifth) fomething like our ftatute of mor.maint 
which has laid dormant ever fince his time, and 
will probably have new life put into it under the 
reign of an afiiveprince. The inhabitants of Naples 
have been always very notorious for leading a life 
of lazinefs and pleafure# which I take to arifc partly 
out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
does not make labour fo neceflary to them, and 
partly out of the temper of their climate, that 
relaxes the fibres of their bodies, and difpofes the 
people to fuch an idle indolent humour. What- 
ever it proceeds from, we find they were formerly 
as famous for it as they are at prefent. 

This was perhaps the reafon that the ancients 
tell us one of the Sirens was buried in this city, 
which thence received the name of Parthenope. 

— ^ ItnpTQbria Siren 

Defidia Hor. Sat. iii. Lib. ii. v. 14. 

Slothj the deluding Siren of the mind. 

Et 
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Et in Otia natam 

Partbenopfn Ovid. Met. Lib. xv. v.ii. 

-Otiofa Neapolis, Hor. Epod^ 5. v. 43. 

Parthenope, for idle hours defign'ds 
To luxury and eafe unbends the mind. 

Parthenope non dives opum^ n$nfpreta vigor it : 
Nam molles Urbiritusy at que bo/pita Mufis 
Otia^et excmptum cur^is gravioribus ovum* 
Sirenum dedit una fuum et memorabile nomen 
Parthenope muris Jcbeloias, aquorecujus 
Regnavere d'tu cantusy cum dulce per undat 
Exitium miferis caneret non projpera Nautis, 

Sil. Ital. Lib. xii. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy (hore^ 

Nor vairily rich, nor defpicably poor ; . 

The town in foft folemnitics delights. 

And gentle poets to her arms invites ; 

The people, free from cares, ferene and gay, 

Pafs all their mild untroubled hours away. 

Parthenope the rifing city nam'd 

A SiK^n, for her fongs and beauty fam'd, « 

That^ oft had drown'd among the neighb'ring feas 

The lift'ning wretch, and made deftruSion pleafc. 

Has ego te/edes (nam nee mibi harhara Thrace 
Nee iihye natale folum) transferre lahoro : 
§luas et mollis hyems et frigida temper at dpjtasy 
^as imbelU (return torpentibus alluit undis : 
Pax fe cur a iocs r 9 etdefidia Otia vit^e, 
Et nunquam turbata quiesfomnique pera3i .- 
Nulla foro rabies 9 &c. Stat. Sjlv. v. Lib. iii. t. 81 • 

Theft 
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Thcfc arc the gentle feats that I propofe^ 
For not cold Scythia'sundiffolving fnows^ 
Nor the parch'd Lybian lands thy huftand bore. 
But mild Parthenope's deHg;htful (hore ; 
Where hufli'd in calms the bordering ocean laves 
Her fiient coaft, and rolls in languid waves ; 
Refrefliing winds the fummer's heat afluage ; 
And kindly warmth difarms the winter's rage ; 
RemovM from noife and the tumultuous war, ^ 
Soft fleep and downy eafe inhabit there, ( 

And dieams unbroken with intruding care. J 
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AT about eight miles diftance from Naples lies 
a very noble Scene of antiquities. What 
they call Virgil's tomb is the firft that one meets 
with on the way thither. It is certain this Poet 
was buried at Naples ; but I think it is almoft as 
certain, that his tomb flood on the other fide of 
the town, which looks towards Vefuvio. By this 
tomb is the entry into the grotto of Paufilypo. 
The common people of Naples believe it to have 
been wrought by magic, and that Virgil was the 
magician ; who is in greater repute among the 
Neapolitans for having made the grotto than the 
iEneid. 

If 
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if a man would form to himfelf a juft idea of 
this place^ he muft fancy a vail rock undermined 
from one end to the other, and a highway run* 
ninff through it, near as long and as broad as the 
mall in St. James's park. This fubterraneous pafT- 
age is much mended fmce Seneca gave fo bad a 
charader of it. The entry at both ends is higher 
than the middle parts of it, and finks by degrees 
to fling in more light upon the reft. Towards 
the middle are two large funnels, bored through 
the roof of the grotto, to let in light and frefli air« 
There are no where about the mountain any 
vaft heaps of ftones, though it is certain the great 
quantities of them that are dug out of the rock 
could not eafily conceal themfelves, had they not 
probably been confumed in the moles and build- 
ings of Naples. This confirmed me in a conjec- 
ture, which I made at the firft fight of the fub- 
terraneous paflage, that it was not at firft defign- 
ed fo much for a high-way as a quarry of ftone, 
but that the inhabitants, finding a double advan- 
tage in it, hewed it into the form we now fee. 
Perhaps the fame defign gave the original to the 
Sibyl's grotto, confidering the prodigious multi- 
tude pi palaces that ftood in its neighbourhood. 

I remember when I was at Chatcaudun in France, 
I met with a very curious perfon^ a member of one 
of the German univerfities. He had ftay'd a day 
or two in the town longer than ordinary, to take 
the raeafures of feveral empty fpaces that had been 
cut in the fides of a neighbouring mountain. Some 
of them were fupported with pillars formed out of 
the rock ; fome were made in the fafliion of gal- 
leries, and fome not unlike amphitheatres. The 
G gentle- 
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fentleman had made himfelf Several iogenkms 
ijrpothefes concerning the ufe of tbefe fublerraiie* 
ous apartments^ and from thence cdleded die 
vaft magnificence and luxury of the a&dent Ch*- 
teaudunois. But upon coroinuoicati»g his thoughts 
on this fubjed to one of the mofl learned of the 
place, he was not a little furprifed to hear> that 
thefe ftupendous works of art were only fo numj 
<iuarrtes of free-ftone, that had been wrought in* 
to different figures, according as the veins of it 
direded the workmen. 

About five miles from the giaotto of Paufitypo, 
the remains of Puteoli and Baisc, in a foft air 
and a delicious fituation. 

The country about them, by reafon of kft Yafi 
caverns and fubterraneous fires has been mifecably 
torn in pieces by earthquakes, fo that the whde 
face of it is quite changed from what it w:as for* 
merly. The Tea has overwhelmed a multitude of 
palaces, which may be feen at the bottom of the 
water in a calm day. 

The Lucrine lake is but a puddle in companion 
of what it once was, its fprings having been funk 
in an eanhquake, or flopped up by mountains that 
have fallen upon them. The lake of Avernus^ for* 
merly fo famous for its dreams of pcufon, is now 
plentifully flocked with fiih and fowL Mount 
Gaurus, from one of the friutfullefl parts in Italy, 
is become one of the mofl barren. Several fields, 
which were laid out in beautiful groves and gar- 
dens, are now naked plains, fmoking with ful- 
phur, or incumbered with hills that have been 
thrown up by eruptions of fire. The works of 
art lie in no lefs diforder than thofe of nature ; 
for that which was once the mofl beautiful fpotof 

Italy, 
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[uly, covered with temples and palaces, adorned 
by the greateft of the Roman comnK>nwealthy em- 
beUiflied by many of the Roman Emperors, and 
iieUbrated by the beft of their Poets, has now no- 
thing to fhew but the ruins of its ancient fplen- 
dor, and a great magnificence in confufion. 

The mole of PuteoU has been miftaken by fe- 
▼end authors for Caligula's bridge. They have alt 
been led into this error from the make of it, becaufe 
it (lands on arches. But to pais over the many ar- 
guments that may be brought againft this opinion, 
I fliall here take away the foundation of it, by fet- 
ttng down an infcription mentioned by Julius Ca- 
pitolinus in the life of Antoninus Pius, who was the 
repairer of this mole. Imp. C^fari, DM Hadri^ 
^JtliOf Divi TrajarUf Partkid, Nepoti, Divi Ner^ 
v^tfronepatij T. A^. Hadriano Antonino Aug, Ph^ 
tec. quod fuper catera heneficia ad hujus efiam tu-^ 
ielam peri&Sj Pilarum viginti molem cum fumptu 
fomkum reliquo ex JErario Juo largitus eft/\. e. 
To the Emperor Adrian Antoninus Pius, fon 
of the Emperor Adrian, grandfon of the Emperor 
Trajan firnamed Parthicus, great grandfon of the 
Emperor Nerva, &c. who, befides other benefac- 
tions, built at his own expence, a mole of twenty 
piles, for the fecurity of this haven. 

It would have been very difficult to have made 
fuch a molf 2^ this of Putcoli, in a place where 
they had not fo natural a commodity as the earth 
of Puzzuola, which immediately hardens in the 
water, and after a Mttle lying in it looks rather 
like ftone than mortar. It was this that gave the 
ancient Romans an opportunity of making fo many 
incroachments on the fea, and of laying the foun- 
dations of their viUasand palaces within the very 
G a borders 
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borders of it, as • Horace has elegantly defcribei 
it more than once. 

About four years ago they dug up a great piece 
of marble near Puzzuola, with feveral figures and 
letters engraven round it, which have given oc- 
cafion to fome difputes among the antiquaries §, 
But they all agree that it is the pedeftal of a fta- 
tue eredled to Tiberius by the fourteen cities of 
Afia, which were flung down by an earthquake ; 
the fame that, according to the opinion of many 
learned men, happened at our Saviour's crucifixion. 
They have found in the letters, which are ftill 
legible, the names of the feveral cities, and dif- 
cover in each figure fomething peculiar to the 
city, of which it reprefents the genius. There are 
two medals of Tiberius /lamped on the fame oc- 
cafion, with this infcription to one of them, Chi- 
tatibus Afia Reftitutis, The Emperor is repre- 
fented in both fitting, with a Patera in one hand, 
and a fpear in the other. 

♦ L'b. 1. Od. 1 8. Lib. 3. Od. 1. L'b. 3. Od. 14. Epift. LIfc. 
J. § Vid. Gronovium, Fabretti, Bu.ifoo, &c. 
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It IS probable this might have Beentbe poftiire of 
the (latue> which in all likelihood does not lie far 
from the place where they took up the pededal; for 
tiiey fay there were other, great pieces of marble 
Dear it, and feveral.of them infcribed, but that no 
body would be at the- charge of bringing them to- 
light. The pedeftal itfelF lay negleSed in an open 
field when I faw it. I (hall not be particular on the 
Euins of the amphitheatre, the ancient refervoirsof 
water, the Sibyl'sgrottoi the Centimi Cameras, the 
fepulchre of A^rippina,Nero's mother, with feveral 
other antiquities of lefs note, that lie in the neigh- 
bourhood of this bay, and have been often defcribed 
by many others. 1 muft confefs, after having fur- 
veyed the antiquities about Naples and Rome, I- 
cannot but think that our admiration of them does- 
Dot fo much arife out of their greatnefs as uncom- 
monnefs. 

Therearejndeedmany extraordinary ruins ;but 

I believe a traveller would not be fo much aflo-^ 

G 3 nilhecfc 
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nifhed at them, did he find any works of the fame 
kind in his own country* Amphitheatres, tri- 
umphal arches, baths, grottoes^ catacombs, ro- 
tunda's, highways paved for fo great a length, 
bridges of fuch an amazing height, iubteitaneous 
buildings for the reception of rain and fctow-wa- 
ter, are mod of them at prefent out of fafliion, and 
only to be met with among the antiquities of Italy. 
W e are therefore immediately furprifedwhenwe fee 
any confiderable fums laid out in any thing of this 
nature, though at the fame time there is many aGo- 
thic cathedralin England, that has coft more pains 
and money than fevcral of thefe celebrated works. 
Among the ruins of the old heathen temples they 
fhewed me what they call the chamber of Venus, 
which {lands a little behind her temple. It is 
wholly dark, and has feveral figures 00 the cieliB| 
wrought in Stucco, that feeni to reprefent luftand 
ftren^h by the emblems of naked Jupkers and 
Gladiators, Tritons, and Centaurs; d^c. fo that one 
would guefs it has formerly been the fcene of many 
lewd myfteries. On the other fide of Naples are 
the catacombs. Thefe muft have been full of 
ftench and loathfomenefs, if the dead bodies that 
lay in them were left to rot in open niches, as an 
eminent author of our own country imagines. But 
upon examining them I find they were eachof them 
flopped up ; without doubt as foon as the corps was 
laid in it. For at the mouth of the nich one al* 
ways finds the rock cut into little channels, to 
faften the board or marble that was to clofe it up ; * 
and I think I did not fee one which had not ftill 
fome mortar flicking in it. In fome I found pieces 
of tiles that cxaSly tallied with the channel, and 
in others a little wall of bricks, that fometimes 
flopped up above a quarter of the nich, the reft 

bav- 
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having been broken down. St. Proculus*s fepulchre 
feems to have a kind of mofaic work on its cover- 
ii^; fori obferved at one end of it feveral little 
pieces of marble rangjcd together after that manner.. 
It is probable they were adom*d, more or lefs, ac- 
cordrng to the quality of the dead. One would 
indeed wonder to find fuch a multitude of niches 
unftoppedy and I cannot imagine any body fhould 
take the pains to do it> who was not in queft of fbme 
fuppofed trcafurc. 

Baiaewaslfae winter retreat of the old Romans^ 
that being the proper feaibn to enjoy the Batani 
S$les, and the Mollis Lacrinus ; as on the contrary ; 
Tiber, Tufculum> Prcnefte, Alba, Cajeta, Mons. 
Circeius, Anxur, and the like airy mountains and 
promontories, were their retirements during the 
heats of fummer. 

Dum n$f blanda tenent jucuruH Stagna Lucrinif 

Et q%ut pumceis f$ntibus antra ealent, 
Tm folii JargM regnumt Faujiine, coloni *, 

i^d te bis decimus ducit ab urbe lapis, 
Hcrrida fed fervent Nemeai pe8ora monjiri : 

Necjatis eft Bat as igne calere fuo. 
Ergo Sacri f antes , (^ littora Sacra valete, 

NympAarum par iter f Nereidumque domut^ 
Herctdeos eolles gelid^ vos vincite brum^, 

NuncTiburtinus cedite frigoribus. 

Mart. Lib. iv. Epigr. 57.. 

While near the Lucrlne lake confum'd to death 
I draw the fultry air, and gafp for breath. 
Where ftreams of fulphur raife a ftifling heat. 
And thro' the pores of the warm pumice fweat ; 

♦ VkI. Hor. Lib ii. Od. 6. 

G 4 You 
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You tafte the cooling breeze, where nearer home 
The twentieth pillar marks the mile from Rome: 
And now the fun to the bright lion turns. 
And Baia with redoubled fury burns ; 
Then briny feas and taftclefs fprings farewel. 
Where fountain nymphs confusM with Nereids 

dwell ; 
In winter you may all the world defpife. 
But now 'tis Tivoli that bears the prize. 

The natural curiofities about Naples are as nu- 
merous and extraordinary as the artificial. I fhall 
fet them down as I have done the other, without 
any regard t6 their fituation. The grotto delCani 
is famous forthe poifonous ftreamswhich floatwith- 
in a foot of its furface. The fides of the grotto 
are marked with green as high as the malignity of 
the vapour reaches. The common experiments are 
as follow. A dog, that has his nofc held in the 
vapour, lofes all figns of life in a very little time; 
but if carried into the open air, or thrown into a 
neighbouring lake, he immediately recovers, if he 
is not quite gone. A torch, fnuff and all, goes 
out in a moment, when dipped into the vapour. A 
piftol cannot take fire in it. I fplit a reed, and faid 
in the channel of it a train of gun-powder, fo that 
one end of the reed was above the vapour, and the 
other at the bottom of it ; and I found though the 
fteam was ftrong enough to hinder a piftol from 
taking fire in it, and to quench a lighted torch, 
that it could not intercept the train of fire when it 
had once began flaihing, nor hinder it from running 
to the very end. This experiment I repeated twice 
or thiice,to fee if I could quite diflipate the vapour, 
which I did in fo great a meafure, that one might 
eafily let off a piftol in it. I obfervcd how long a 

cfog 
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dog was ID expiring the firfl time, and after his • 
recovery, andtound no fenfible difference. A viper 
bore it nine miHutes the firil time we put him in^, 
andtenthefecond. When we brought it out after 
the firft thai, ii tcok liich a vaft quantity of aii in.o 
its lungs, that it Iwelied almafl twice as big as . 
before ; and it was perhaps on this ftock of air tiiat 
it lived a minute longer the fecond time. Dodor 
Connor made a difcourie in one of the Academies > 
at Rome upon the fubjeft of this giuUo, which he 
has fince printed in England.. He attributes the- 
death of animals, and the extin6lion of lights, to» 
a great rarefaftion of the air, caufed by the heat 
a^nd eruption of the (learns. But how is it poiTible 
for theie fleams, though in ever fo great quantity, , 
to refifl the preffure oithe whole atmofphere ? and 
as for the heat, it is but very inconfiderable. How- 
ever, to fatisfy myfelf, I placed a thin vial, well 
(lopped up with wax, whhin the fmoke of the 
vapour, which would certainly have burfl in an air 
rarified enough to kill a dog, oi quench a torch, but 
nothing followed uponit.However,to take awayail 
further doubt j I borrowed a weather-glafs, and fo 
fixed it in the grotto, that the Stagnumwas wholljr.' 
covered with the vapour ; bat I could not perceive 
the quickfflver funk after half an hour's (landing in 
It. This vapour is generally fuppofcd to be fulphu* 
reous, though! can fee norealonfoi fuchafuppo- 
fition. He that dips his hand in it finds no fmell 
that it leaves upon it; and though I put a whole 
bundle of lighted brimftone matches to the fmoke, . 
they all went out in an inilant, as if immerfed in 
water. Whatever is the compofition of the vapour, 
let it have but one quality of being very glewy or 
vifcous, and I believe it will mechanically folve all 
tke Phaenomena of the grotto. I^ unduoufnefs 
G5. will. 
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will make it heavy andun6t for mounting lugtieir 
than it does, unlefs the heat of the eartbj which U 
juft ftrong enough to agitate and bear it up at a little 
diftance Kom thefurface, were much greater than 
it is to rarify and fcatter it. It will be too gro&and 
thick to keep the Ipngs in play for any time^ fothat 
animals will die init fooner or later, as their bldod 
circulates (lower or fader. Fire will live in it no 
longer than in water, becaufe it wraps itfelf in the 
fame manner about the flame, and by itscontinuity 
hinders any quantity of air and nitre from coming 
to its fuccour. The parts of it however are not fo 
compad as thofe of liquors, nor therefore tenacious 
enough to intercept the fire that has once caught a 
train of gun powder ; for which reafon they may 
be quite broken and difperfed by the repetition of 
this experiment. There is an unduous clammy 
Tapour that arifes from the (lum of grapes, when 
they lie maflied together in the vat, which puts out 
a light when dipped into it, and perhaps would take 
away the breath of weaker animals, were it put 
to the trial. 

It would be endiefs to reckon up the different baths^ 
to be met with in a country that ib much abounds 
in fulphur. There is fcarce a difeafe which has 
not one adapted to it. A ftranger is generally led 
into that they callCicero's bath, and feveral voyage- 
writers pretend there is a cold vapour ariiing from 
the bottom of it, which refreflies thofe who ftoop 
into it. It is true the heat is much more fupport-- 
able to one that ftoops, than to one that (lands up- 
right, becaufe the ft'eams of fulphur gather in the 
hollow of the arch about a man's head, and are 
therefore much thicker and warmer in that part 
than at the bottom. The three lakes of Agnano, A- 
vernus,and the Lucrlne, have now nothing in them 

particular. 
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particular. The Monte Novo was thrown out by an 
eruption of fire that happened in the place where 
the mountain noV ftands. The Sulfatara is very 
iurpriiing to one^ho has not feen mount Vefuvio. 
But there is nothing about Naples, nor indeed in 
any part of Italy, which defer?es our admiration 
je much as this mountain. I muft confefs the idea 
I had of it did not anfwer the real image of the 
place when I came to fee it ; I (hall therefore give, 
the deicription of it as it then lay. 

This mountain ftands at about fix En^lifli miles-; 
diAance fromNaples,though,byreafon oi itsheight, . 
it feems much nearer to thofe that furvey it from the 
town. In our way to it we paffed by what was 
one of thofe rivers of burning matter, that ran from 
it in a late eruption. This looks at a dlftance like 
new*plowed land ; but as you come near it, you fee 
nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods 
lying upon one another. Thereare innumerable ca« 
▼itiesand interfticcs among the feveral pieces, fothat 
the furface is all broken and irregular. Sometimes, 
a great fragment ftands like a rock above the reft;, 
ibmetimes the whole heaplies ina kind of channel^. 
and in other places has nothing like banks to confine 
it,but rifesfouror five or feet high in the open air,, 
without fpreading abroad on either fide. This, I. 
think, is a plain demonftration that thefe rivers 
were not, as they are ufually reprefented, fo many 
ftreams of running matter; for howcoulda liquid^, 
that lay hardening by degrees, fettle in fuch a fur- 
rowed compad furface ? were the river a confu- 
fion of never fo many diflFercnt bodies, if they had 
been all aftually diflblved, they would at leaft have 
formed one continued cruft, as we fee the Scorium. 
of metals always gathers into a folid piece, let it be 
componndedof a thoufand heterogeneous parts. I 

ami 
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am apt to think therefore that thefe huge unwieldy 
himps that now lie upon one another, as if thrown 
together by accident, remained in the melted mat- 
ter rigid and unliquifled, floating in it like cakes of 
ice in a river, and that, as the fire and ferment 
gradually abatcd,theyadjuftedthemfelvcs together 
as well as their irregular figures would permit, and 
by this means fell into fuch an interrupted diforder- 
ly heap as we now find it. What was the melted 
matter lies at the bottom out of fight. After hav- 
ing quitted the fidfe of this long heap, which was 
once a dream of fire, we came to the roots of the 
mountain, and had a very troublefome march to 
gain the top of it. It is covered on all fides with a 
kind of burnt earth, very dry, and crumbled into 
powder, as if it had been artificially fifted. It is 
very hot under the feet, and miyed withfeveral 
burnt ftones and cakes of cinders, which have been 
thrown out at different times. A man finks almoft 
a foot in the earth, and generally lofes half a flep 
by Aiding backwards. When we had climbed this 
mountain, we difcovered the top of k to be a wide 
naked plain, fmoking with fulphur in feveral places, 
and probably undermined with fire ; for we con- 
cluded it to be hollow by the found it made under 
our feet. In the midft of this plain (lands a high 
hill in the (hape of a fugar-loaf, fo very flcep, 
that there would be no mounting or defcending it, 
were it not made up of fuch a loofe crumbled earth 
as I have before defcribed. The air of this place 
muft be very much impregnated with falt-petre, 
as appears by the fpecks of it on the fides of the 
mountain, where one can fcarce find a ftone that 
has not the top wlite with it. After we had, wiih 
much ado conquered this hill, we faw in the midft 
oi'it theprefent mouth of Vefuvio, that goes fhel- 
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ving down on all fides, until above a hundred 
yards deep, as near as we could guefs, and has a- 
bout three or four hundred in the diameter, for it 
feems a perfeft round. This vaft hollow is gene- 
rally filled with fmoke : but, by the advantage of 
a wind that blew for us,, we had a very clear and 
diftind fight of it. The fides appear all over ftained 
with mixtures of white, green, red, and yellow, 
and have feveral rocks (landing out of them that 
look like pure brimftone. The bottom was entire- 
ly covered, and though we looked very narrowly 
we could fee nothing like a hole in it ; the fmoke 
breaking through feveral imperceptible cracks in 
many places. The very middle was firm ground 
when we faw it,, as we concluded from the (lones 
we flung upon it, and I queftion not but one might 
then have crofled the bottom, and have gone up 
on the other fide of it with very little danger, un- 
lefs from fome accidental breath of wind. In the 
late eruptions this great hollow was like a vaft chal- 
dron filled with glowing and melted matter, which, 
as it boiled over in any part, ran down the fides of 
the mountain, and made five fuch rivers as that 
before-mentioned. In proportion as the heat flac- 
kened, this burning matter muft have fubfided 
within the bowels of the mountain, and as it funk 
very leifurely had time to cake together, and form 
the bottom which covers the mouth of that dread-^ 
ful vault that lies underneath it. The next eruption 
orearthquake will probably break in pieces thisfalfe 
bottom, and quite changethe prefent face of things^ 
This whole mountain, ihaped like a fugar-kaf, 
has been made at feveral times, by the prodigious 
quantities of earth and cinders, which have been- 
flungup out of the mouth that lies in the midft of 
them ; fo that it increafes ia tK^ b>\V«.. ^^ ^n^\!^ 
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eruption^ the a(hes ftill falling down the fidesofiti 
like the fand in an hour glafs. A gentleman of 
Naples told me, that in his memory k had gained 
twenty feet in thicknefs, and I queftion not but 
in length of time it will cover the whole plain, 
and make one mountain with that an which it 
BOW (lands. 

In thofe parts of the fea» that are not far firom 
the roots of this mountain, thej find fometimes a 
very fragrant oil, which is fold dear, and makes 
a rich perfume. The furface of the fea is, for t 
little fpace, covered with its bubbles, during the 
time that it rifes, which they (kirn ofF into their 
boats, and afterwards fet a feparating in pots and 
jars. They fay its fources never run but in calm 
warm weather. The agitations of the water per- 
haps hinder them fromdifcovering it at other times. 

Among the natural curiofities of Naples, I can« 
not forbear mentioning their manner of fumifhing 
the town with fnow, which they here ufe inftead 
of ice, becaufe, as they fay, it cools or congeals 
any liquor fooner. There ifr a great quanmy of 
it confumed yearly; for they drink very few liquors, 
not fo much as water, that have not lain inFreico; 
and every body, from the higheft to the loweft, 
makes ufe of it, infomuch that a fcarcity of fnow 
would raife a mutiny at Naples, as much as a 
dearth of corn or provifions in another country. 
To prevent this the King has foW the nK>nopoty 
of it to certain perfons, who are obliged to furnifli 
the city with it all the year at fo much the pound* 
They have a high mountain at about eighteen 
miles from the town> which has feveral pits dug 
into it. Here they employ many poor people at 
fuch a feafon of the year to roll in vaft balls of 
fnow, which they ram together^ and xio^ver from 
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the funfhine. Out of thefe refervoirs of foow they 
cut feveral lumps, as they have occafion for them» 
and fend them on affes to the fea-fide, where they 
are carried off in boats, and diftributed to federal 
fhops at a fettled price, that from time to time 
fupply the whole city of Naples. While the Ban* 
ditti continued their diforders in this kingdom^they 
often put the fnow-merchants under contribution^ 
and threatened them, if they appeared tardy in 
payments, to deftroy their magazbes, which they 
fay might eafily have been affeded by the infufi- 
on of feme barrels of oil. 

It would have been tedious to have put down 
the many defcriptions that the Latin Poets have 
made of feveral of the places mentioned in this 
chapter: T ihall therefore conclude it with the 
general map which Silius Italicus has given us of 
this great bay of Naples. Moft of the places be 
mentions lie within the fameprofped; and if I have 
pafled over any of them, it is becaufe I (hall take 
them in my way by fea, from Naples to Rome. 
Stagna inter celebrem nunc mtia momftrai Avernum ; 
Turn trifii nemore atquc ttmbris nigrantibus horrens^ 
Et farmidatus volucriy lethaU vomebat 
Siiffufo virus ceeloj Stygi^qiieper urbes 
Religions facer 9 favum retinebat ionorem, 
Hinc vicina pahsj fama eft Acher'ontis ad unJai 
Pander e iter^ cacas ftagnante voragine fmce$ 
Laxat^ et horrendos aperit telluris hiatus y 
Inter Asmque novo perturbat lumine manes, 
. Juxta caligante JitUy longumque per avum 
Infernis preffas nebulis^ paUentefub umbrS 
Cimmerias jaeuiffe demos , m^emque profimdam 
Tartarea narrant urbis : tumfulfure et igni 
Semper anielanteSf co^oque bifumine campus 
Oftentant: tellus atro exundante vapore 
Sufpiransy uftifjue diu calefafla medulli$ MJ-^ 
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JEftuaty et Siygios exkalat in ah- a flatus : 
Parturity et tremulis metuendum exjibilat antris^^ 
Interdumque cavaf lu^atusrumperefedes^ 
Aut exire foraSf fmitu lugubre minaci 
Mulciber immugit^ lacerataque vifcera terr^t 
Manditj et exefoslabefa^atmurmuremontes^: 
*Tradunt HerculeS projiratos mole Gigantes 
Tellurem inje^am quatere, etfpiramine anheh 
Torreri lati compos ^ quotiefque minantur 
Rumpere compagem impojltam, expallefcere ccelufri^, 
Apparet procullnarimej qua turbine nigra 
Fumantem premit lapetum^ flammafque rebelH 
Ore eje^antemy etjiquando evadere detur 
Bella Jovi rurfu* fuperifque iter are volentem, 
Monjirardur Vefevajugay at que in vertice fummQ 
Depafli flammis fcopuUy frahufque ruina^ 
MonscircQnij atque Mtna fatis certantia Sax a. 
Nee non Mifenum fervantem Idaajepulcro 
Nomina^ et Herculeos videt ipfa in lit tore Baulos, 

Lib. xii.. 
Averno next he fliowM his wond'ring gucft, 
Averno now with milder virtues blefs'd ; 
Black with furrounding forefts then^ it floods 
That hung above, and darken- d all the flood : 
Clouds of UDwholfon>e vapours, rais'd on- high>. 
The flutt'ring bird entangled in the fky, 
Whilft all around the gloomy profpefit fpr^ad. 
An awful horror, and religious dread. 
Hence to the borders of the marfli they go. 
That mingles with the baleful ftreams below> 
And fometimes with a mighty yawn-, 'tis faid>. 
Opens a difmal paflage to the dead, 
Wha pale with fear the rending earth furvey> 
And ftartle at the fudden flafli of day. 
The dark Cimmerian grotto then he paints>. 
Defcribing all its old inhabitants. 

Thalf 
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That In the deep Infernal city dwelPd, 
And lay in everlafting night conceal'd. 
Advancing ftill, the fpacious fields he (how'd. 
That with the fmother'd heatof brimftone glow'd : 
Through frequent cracks the ftreaming fulphur 

broke. 
And cover'd all the blafted plain with fmoke t 
Imprifon'd fires, in the clofe dungeons pent. 
Roar to get loofe, and flruggle for a vent. 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
'Till with a mighty burft whole mountains fall- 
Here, as 'tis faid, the rebel giants lie. 
And, when to move th' incumbent load they try^ 
Afcending vapours on the day prevail. 
The fun looks fickly, and the fkies grow pale. 
Next to the diflant ifle his fight he turns. 
That o'er the thunderftruck Tiphoeus burns : 
Enrag'd his wide-extended jaws expire 
In angry whirlwinds, blafphemies and fire. 
Threatening, if loofen'd from his dire abodes. 
Again to challenge Jove, and fight the gods. 
On mount Vefuvio next he fixt his eyes. 
And faw the fmoking tops confus'dly rife ; 
(A hideous ruin !) that with earthquakes^ rent 
A fccond -^tna to the view prefent. 
Mifeno's cape and Bauli laft he view'd,. 
That on the fea's extremeft borders ftood. 

Silius Italicus here takes notice, that the poifon- 
Qus vapours, which arofe from the lake Averno in 
Hannibal's time, were quite difperfed at the time 
when he wrote his poem ; becaufe Agrippa, who 
lived between Hannibal and Silius, had cut down 
the woods, that inclofed the lake, and hindered 
thefe noxious fleams from diifipating, which were 
immediately fcattered as foon as the winds and 
frefh air were let in among them. THE 
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ISLE of CAPREA. 

HAvlng ftatd longer tt Napks than I at frft 
deiignedy I could not difpenfe with myfdf 
from making a little voy^kge to the ifle of Gapretf 
as being very defirous to fee a place, whkh had 
been the retirement of Auguftus for (bme timei 
and the refidence of Tiberius for fevcral years* 
The ijQand Ues four nules in length from eaft to 
weft, and about one in breadth. The weftent 
part, for about two miles in length, is a continu- 
ed rock vaftly high, and inacceflible on the fea- 
iide. It has however the greateft town in the ifland 
that goes under the name of Ano-Caprea,. and n 
in feveral places covered with a very fruitful foiL 
The eaftern end of the ifle rifes up in precipices 
very near as high, though not quite fo long as the 
weftem. Between thefe eaftern and weifern 
mountains Ues a flip of lower ground,, which raw 
acrofs the ifland, and is one of the pleafanteft fpots 
I have feen. It is hid with vines, figs, oranges, 
almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields of com, which 
look extremely fi'efli and beautiful, and make 
up the moft delightful little landikip imaginable, 
when thejr are furveyed from the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains. Here ftands the town 
of Caprea^ the Bifliop'^ palace, and two or three 

convents. 
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convents. In the midft of this fruitful trad of 
land rifes a hill, that was probably covered with 
buildings in Tiberius's time. There are ftill feve- 
ral ruins on the fides of it, and about the top are 
found two or three dark galleries, low built, and co- 
vered with maibns work, tho' At prefent they ap- 
pear overgrown with grafs. I entered one of them 
that is a hundred paces in length. I obferved, as 
fome of my countrymen were digging into the 
fides of the mountain, that what I took for folid 
earth was only heaps of brick, ftone, and other 
Tubbifh, (kinned over with a covering of vege- 
. tables. But the moft confiderable ruin is that 
which (lands on the very extremity of the eaftern 
promontory, where are ftill fome apartments left» 
>ery high and arched at top. I have not indeed 
feen the remains of any ancient Roman buildings^ 
that hate not been roofed with either vaults or 
archos. The rooms I am mentioning ftand deep 
in the earth, and have nothing like windows or 
chimnies, which makes me think they were for- 
merly either bathing-places or refervoirs of wa- 
ter. An old hermit lives at prefent among the 
ruins of this palace, who loft his companion a few 
years ago by a fall from the precipice. He told 
me they had often found medals and pipes of lead^ 
as they dog among^ the rubbifti, that not many 
years ago they difcovered a paved road running 
under ground from the top of the mountain to the 
fea-fide, whichwas afterwards confirmed to me by 
a gentleman of the ifland. There is a very noble 
profped from the place. On the one fide lies a 
vaft extent of feas, that runs abroad further than 
the eye can reach. Juft oppofite ftands the green 
promontory of Surrentum, and on the other fide the 
whole circuit of the bay of Naples. This profpeft, 

according 
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according to Tacitus, was more agreeable before 
the burning of Vefuvio. That mountain probably, 
which after the firft eruption looked like a great 
pile of alhes, was in Tiberius's time {haded with 
woods and vineyards ; but I think Martial's epi- 
gram may ferve here at a comment to Tacitus. 

Hie ejl pampineis viridis Vefuvius umbris, 

Prejferat fCic madidos nobilis uva locus. 
Mac juga^ quam Nifa collesy plus Bacckus amavlh 

Hoc nuper Satyri monte dedere choros. 
Hac Veneris fedes^ Laciddemow gratior ills ;. 

Hie locus Herculeo nomine clarus erat. 
CunBa jacent flammis et trijti merfa favilh : 

Necjuperi vellent hoc licuiJJ'e Jibi . . 

Lib.ii. Epigr. 105- 

Vefuvio, cover'd with a fruitful Vine, 
Here (lourifli'd once, and ran with floods of wine^ 
Here Bacchus oft to the cool (hades retired. 
And his own native Nifa lefs admir'd ; 
Oft to the mountain'sv airy tops advanced. 
The frifking fatyr5 on the fummits danc'd ;. 
Alcideshere, here Venus gracM the fliore,. 
Nor lov'd her favVite Laceda^mon more : 
Now piles of aflies, fpreading aH around,, 
In undiftingulfli'd heaps deform the grounds 
The gods themfelyes the ruin'd feats bemoan> 
And blame the mifchiefs that themfelves have done. 

This view rnuft ftill have been more pleafantj 
when the whole bay was encompafled withfo long 
a range of buildings, that it appeared to thofe> 
who looked on it at a dlftance, but as one confinu- 
ed city. On both the ftiores of that fruitful hot* 
tom, which I have before-mentioned, are ftill to 
be feen the marks of ancient edifices ; particularly 

on 
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cm that which looks towards the fouth there is a 
little kind of mole, which fecms to have been the 
foundation of a palace; unlefs we may fuppofe that 
the Pharos of Caprea (lood there» which Statius 
takes notice of 4n his poem that invites his wife to 
Naples, and is, I think, the mod natural among 
the Sylvae. 

J^ec defunt varia circiim oble^amina vita 4 
Sive vaporiferas-f blandiffima littora, Baias^ 
Enthea fatidica Jeu vifere tefla Sibylla 
Dulce Jit, Iliacoque jugum memorabile remo : 
Seu tibi Bacchei vin^ta madentia Gauri, 
Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina no^ivaga tollit Pharuj amula Lima, 
Caraque non molli juga Surrentina Lyao, 

Sylv. 5. Lib. iii, V. 95. 

The blifsful feats with endlefs pleafures flow, 
Whether to Baia's funny (hores you go. 
And view the fulphur to the baths convcy'd. 
Or the dark grot of the prophetic maid, 
Or fteep Mifeno from the Trojan nam'd. 
Or Gaurus for its flowing vintage fam'd. 
Or Caprea, where the lanthorn fix'd on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted (ky. 
While by its beams the wary Tailor ilcers ; 
Or where Surrentum, clad in vines, appears. 

They found in Ano Caprea, fomc years ago, a 
ftatue and a rich pavement under ground, as they 
had occafion to turn up the earth thfit lay upon 
them. One ftill fees, on thf bendings o-i chefe 
mountains, the marks of feveral ancient fcales of 
Rairs, by which they ufcd to afccnd them. The 
whole ifland is fo unequal that there were but few 
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divcriions to be fiound in it without doors; but 
what reconuneiided it moft to Tiberius was iti 
wholibme air, whidi is warm in winter and coot 
in fummer, and its ipacceffiUe coafts, which are 
generally fo very fteep, that a handful of mea 
mi^ht defend th^ againft a powerful army. 

We need not doubt but Tiberius had his differ- 
ent refidencies, according as the feafons of the 
year, and his different fets of pleafiire required. ' 
Suetonius fays, Duodecim Villas MuUm nofmmhu 
tmavit. i. e. He diflinguifhed tweWe towns by as 
many names. The whole ifland was ppobablycut 
into feveral eafy aicents, planted with variety of 
palaces^ and adorned with as great a multitude of 
groves and gardens as the fituation of the place 
would fufFer. The works under ground were how- 
ever more extraordinary than thofe above it ; for 
the rocks were all undermined with highwaysi 
grottoes, galleries, bagnios, and feveral fubterra- 
neous retirements, that fuited with the brutal plea- 
furcs of the Emperor. One would indeed very 
much wonder to fee fuch fmall appearances of the 
many works of art, that were formerly to be met 
with in this ifland, were we not told that the Ro- 
mans, after the death of Tiberius, fent hither an 
army of pioneers on purpofe to demolifh the 
buildings, and deface the beauties of the ifland. 

Infailing round Caprea we were entertained with 
many rude profpeds of rocks and precipices, that 
rife in feveral places half a mile high in perpendi- 
cular. At the bottom of them are caves and grot- 
toes formed by the continual breaking of the waves 
upon them. I entered one which the inhabitants 
call Grotto Obfcuro, and, after the light of the fiin 
was a little worn off my eyes, could fee all the parts 

of 
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t>f it Alki^GAy, hj a glimmering refleAton that 
pUyed upon them from the furface of the water, 
Xhe mouth is low and narrow; but after having en- 
tered pretty far in, the grotto opens itfelf on both 
fides in an oval figure of an hundred yards from 
one extremity to the other, as we are toM, for it 
would not have been fafe raeafurine of it. The roof 
is vaulted, and diftils freshwater from every part 
-of it, which fell upon us as faft as the firft drop- 
pings of a (bower. The inhabitants and Neapoli* 
tans, who have heard of Tiberius's grottoes, will 
liave this to be one of them ; but there are feveral 
feafons that fiiew it to be natural. For befides the 
tittle ufe we can conceive of fuch a dark cavern of 
(alt waters, there are no where any marks of the 
chilel ; the fides are of a foft mouldering (lone, 
and one fees many of the like hollow fpaces worn 
in the bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or 
lefs able to refift the impreflions of the water that 
beats againd them. 

Not far from this grotto Ufi the Sirenum Scopuli, 
which Virgil apd Ov^id mention in ^neas's 
voyage ; they are two or three (harp rocks that 
(land about a (lone's-throw from the fouth fide of 
the ifland, and are generally beaten by waves and 
tempeds, which are much more violent on the 
(buth than on the north of Caprea. 

Jamque adeo Scopuks Sirenum adve^a fuhihat\ 
Difficile s quondam^ multorumque offibus albos: 
ITum rauca ajjiduo longl fale jaxa fonabant. 

-ffin, 5. V. 864. 

Glides bv the Sirens cliflfe, a (hclfy coaft. 
Long innimous for (hips and failors lod. 

And 
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And white with bones : Th'tmpetuous ocean roars^ 

And rocks rebellow from the founding fliores. 

Dryden. 

I have before faid that they often find medals in 
this ifland. Many of thofe they call the Spintris, 
which Aretin has copied, have been dug up here. 
I know none of the antiquaries t4iat have written 
on thisfubjed, and find nothing fatisfadory of it 
where! tl^ught it moft likely to be met with, in 
Patin's edition of Suetonius illuftrated by medals. 
Thofe I have converfed with about it, are of opi- 
nion they were made to ridicule the brutality of 
Tiberius, though I cannot but believe they were 
ftampcd by his irder. They are unqueftionably 
antique, and no bigger than medals of the third 
magnitude. They bear on one fide fome lewd in- 
vention of that hellifh focicty, which Suetonius 
calls Monjlroft concubMs repertores^ and on the o- 
ther the number of the medal. I have feen of them 
as high as to twenty. I cannot think they were 
made as a jeft on the Emperor, becaufe raillery on 
coins is of a modern date. I know but two in the 
upftr empire, befidesthe Spintriae, that lie under 
any fulpicion of it. The firfl: is one of Marcus 
Aurelius, where, in compliment to the Emperor 
and Emprefs, they have (lamped on the reverie 
the figure of Venus carefling Mars, and endea- 
vouring to detain him from the wars. 
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"""-^J^oniam belli /era munera Mavors 
Armipotens regit ^ in gremium qui fape tuum fe 
Rejicit^ €tiemo devin^us vulmre amoris. 

Lucr. Lib. i. v. 33, 

Becaufe the bnital biis'ncfs of the war 
Is manag'd by thy dreadful fervant's care, 
Who oft retires from fighting fields, to prove 
The pleafing pains of thy eternal love. Dryden. 

The Venus has Fauftina's face ; her lover is ti 
naked figure, with a helmet on his head, and a 
fliield on his arm. 

Tu fcabiefrueris ntah\ quod in Aggere rodit 
'^i tegitur parmdet galea"— Juv. Sat. 5- v. 153. 

Such fcabbcd fruit you eat, as, in his tent, 
* With helmet arm'dand fliield,' the foldicr gnaw?; 
H . TV^%. 
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This unluckily brings to mind Fauftina's fond- 
nefsfor the gladiator^ and is therefore interpreted by 
many as a hidden piece of fatire. But, beiides that 
fuch a thought was inconiiilent with the gravity 
of a fenate, hpw can one imagine that the fathers 
would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius^ 
and the mother of Commodus, or that they could 
think of givingan offence to an Empreis whom they 
afterwards deified, and to an Emperor that was 
the darling of the army and people ? 

The other medal is a golden one of Gallienusi 
preferved in the FrenchKingVabinet;it is infcribed 
Galliena Augujla^ Pax Ubique, and was damped at 
a time when the Emperor's father was in bondage^ 
and the empire torn in pieces by feveral pretenders 
to it. Yet, if one confiders the ftrange ftupidity 
of this Emperor, with the fenfclefs fecurity which 
appears in feveral of his fayings that are ftillleft 
on record, one may very well believe this coin 
was of his own invention. We may be fure, if 
raillery had once entered the old Roman coins,we 
ihould have been overftock'd with medals of this 
nature ; if we confider there were often rival Empe- 
rors proclaimed at the fame time, whoendeavoured 
at the lefTening of each other's charaSer, and that 
mod of them were fucceeded by fuch as were ene- 
mies to their predeceflTor.Thefe medals of Tiberius 
were never current money, but rather of the na- 
ture of medalions, which feem to have been made 
onpurpofe to perpetuatethe difcoveries of that infa- 
mous fociety. Suetonius tellsus, that their mon- . 
ftrous inventions were regiftered feveral ways, and 
preferv'd in the Emperor's private apartment. Cu- 
kictdaplurifariam difpofttatabellit acSigilUslafcivif' 
fimarumpiBurarum etjigurarum adomavit, librifque 
Elephantidis injlruxit z nc cui in O^A edeiuia ^xem- 
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plar impetrata Schema deejfet. u c. He adorned his 
apartments^ which were varioufly difpofedf with 
pi^ures and feals, reprefentingthe lewdeft images^ 
^and fiirnilhed them with the books of Elephantis, 
that-no one lAight be at a lofs for examples to copy 
after. The.l^ephantis here mentioned i? proba- 
bly the fame Martisd takes notice i>f lor her 
book of poftures. 

In Sabilhm, 

Facundes mi At de libidinojis 

Legijii nimium^ Sabellay verfuf, 

^uales nee Didymi fciunt puella. 

Nee moUes Elephantidos libellL 

Stmt iUie Veneris novafigura^ 

Sualesy &c. Lib. xii, Epigr. 43. 

Too much, Sabcllus, you delight 
In poems, that to luft excite. 
Where Venus, varying ftill her {hape. 
Provokes to inceft or a rape : 
Not fuch the lewdeft Harlots know, 
Nor Elephantis* books can (hew. 

Ovid mentions the fame kind of pi£bures that 
found a place even in Auguftus's cabinet. 

Scilicet in d^mibuf vejirif, utprifca virorum 

Art ifici fulgent corpora pi^a manu ; 
Sic qua concubitus varios Vener if que figures 

Exprimatf eft aliquoparva tabella loco. 

De Trift. Lib. ii. v. 523, 

As ancient Heroes, by the painter's hand 
Immortaliz'd, in thy rich ea\W\ ^lA^ 

Ha YtwttfAsSs. 
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Immodeft pifiures in fome corner lie^ 
With feats of luft to catch the wanton ey< 

There are fcveral of ,thc Sigilla, or feals, 
nius fpeaks of, to be met with in collet: 
ancient Iptaglios. 

« But| I tmnk, what puts it beyond all dou 
thefe coins were rather made by the Elm 
order, tlian as a fatire on him is, becaufe tli 
now found in the very place that was the 
cf thefe his unnatural lufls. 

^em rupes Capreorum Utra latebit 

Incefto pojfejfa Sent ?— CI. dc quarto Conf 

Who has not heard of Caprea's guilty (ho 
Polluted by the rank old Emperor ? 
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I Took X felucjca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that I might'not be f6rcc4 to run over the fame 
lights a fccond time, ind might have, an oppor- 
tunity of feeing many things in a road, which our 
voyage- writers have not fo particularly defcribed. 
As, in my journey from Rome to Naples, I had. 
Horace for my guide, fo Ihad the pkafufe of fee- 
ing my voy^e from Naples to Rome defcribed by 
Virgil. It is indeed much eafier to trace out the 
way ^neastook, than that of Horace, becaufe Vir- 
gil has marked it out by capes, iflands, and other 
parts of nature, which, are not foTubje3 to change 
or decay, as are towns, cities, and the works 
of art. Mount Paufilypo inakes a beii^iitifid proi^ 
ped to thofe who pafs by it: At a fmaUdiibtilcc 
from it lies the U^le iilaodjof Nifida, adorned with 
a great variety of plantations, xifing one above an- 
other in fo beautiful an otdw> xJcvaX >Jcvr. n^V^^ 
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ifland looks like a large terrace-garden. It has 
two little ports, and is not at prefent troubled 
with any of thofe noxious fteams that Lucan 
mentions. 

Tali fpir amine liefis 

Emittit Stygium nebulofts Air a [axis. Lib. vi. v. 90. 

Ncfis' high rocks' fuch Stygian air jiroduce. 
And the blue breathing peftilence difFufe. 

From Nifida we rowed to cape Mifeno. The 
extremity of this cape jias a long cleft in it> 
which was enlarged* and cut into fhape by Agrip- 
pa, who made this the great port for the Roman 
fleet that ferved in the Mediterranean ; as that 
of Ravenna held the (l^ips defigned for the Adri- 
atic and Archipelago. The higheft end of thij 
promontory rifes in the fafhion of a fepulchre or 
monument to thofe that furvey it from the land, 
which perhaps might occafipn Virgil's buryiif 
Mifenus under it. I have feen a grave Italian 
author, who has written a very large book on the 
Campania Felice, that, from Virgil's defcription 
of this mountain, concludes it was called A€fius 
before Mifenus had given it a new name. 

At pius JEneai ingenti mole Sepulckntm 
Imponit^ fuaque arma viro remumque tubamque 
montefub Jerio, que mmc Mifenus ab illo 
Dicitur, aternumque tenet per facula mmen. 

Mn. vi, v. 23^. 



7 



But good iEneas orderM on the (hore ' ^ 

A (lately tomb ; whofc top a trumpet bore, > 
A foldier's faulchion, and a feaman's oar. J 

Thus 
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Thus was his friend interr'd ; and deathlefs fame 
Still to the lofty cape configns his name. Dry. 

There are ftill to be (een a few ruins of old 
Mifenum ; but the mod coniiderable antiquity of 
the place is a fet of galleries that are hewn into 
the rocky and are much more fpacious than the 
Pifcina Mirabilis. Some will have them to have 
been a refervoir of water ^ but others more pro- 
bably fuppofe them to have been Nero's baths. I 
lay the firft night on the ifle of Procita, which is 
pretty well cultivated, and contains about four 
thoufand inhabitants, who are all vaflals to the 
Marquis de Vafto. 

The next morning I went to fee the ifle of 
Ifchia, that (lands further out into the fea. The 
ancient Poets call it Inarime, and lay Typhosus 
under it, by reafop of its eruptions of fire. There 
has been no eruption for near thefe three hundred 
years. The laft was very terrible, and deftroyed 
a whole city. At prefcnt there are fcarce any 
marks left of a fubterraneous fire ; for the earth 
is col<L and over-run with grafs and (brubs, where 
the rocks will fuffer it. There are indeed feveral 
little cracks in it, through which there^iflues a con- 
ftant fmoke ; but it is probable this arifes from 
the warm fprings that feed the many baths, with 
which this ifland is plentifully (locked. I obferved, 
about one of thefe breathing pafTa^es, a fpot of 
myrtles that flourifh within the fleam of thefe 
vapours, and have a continual moifture hanging 
upon them. On the fouth of Ifchia lies a round 
lake of about three quarters of a mile diameter, 
feparated from the fea by a narrow tra£k of land. 
It Was formerly a Roman Port. On the north 
H4 end 
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end cf this ifland (lands the town and caft)e» on 
an exceeding iiigh rock, divided from the body 
cf the idand, inaccefiible to an enemy on all (ides. 
This ifland is larger, but much more rocky and 
harrtn than Prccita. Virgil makes them both 
(hake at the fall of part of the mole cf Baiae, that 
ftocd at a few miles diftance from them. 

^lalis in Euboico Baiarum littore quondam 
iaxea pila cadity magnis quam molibus cnti 
Conjiru^amjaciuntpelago : SJc ilia ruinam 
Prona trahit^ pern tuf que vadis illifa recumbit : 
Mi/cent fe Maria et nigra attolluntur arenas^ 
^fumfonitu Frochyta alt a tremit^ durumque cvbik 
Inarimcy Jovis imperils impojla Typhceo. 

^-ffin.ix. V. 710. 

Not with lefs ruin than the Baian mole 
(RaisM on the feas the furges to control) 
Ai once comes tumbling down the rocky waU ; 
Prone to the deep the Aones disjointed fail 
Off the vaft pile ; the fcatter'd ocean flies ; [arife. 
Black fandsj difcolour'd froth, and mingled mud 
The frighted billows roll, and feek the ihores : 
Trembles high Frochyta, and Ifchia roars : 
Typhoeus rears bereath by Jove's command, 
Aftoniih'd at the flaw that ihakes the land ; 
Scon fhifts his weary fide, and fcarce awake. 
With wonder feels the weight prefs lighter on 
his back. Drydeo. 

I do not fee why Virgil, in this noble compa- 
rifon, has given the epithet of Aha to Frochyta ; 
for it is not only no high ifland in itfelf^ but b 
much lower than Ifchia, and all the points of land 
that lie within its neighbourhood. . I ihculd think 

Alta 
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Alta v^SLS joined adverbially with Tremit, did Virgil 
make ufe of fo equivocal a Tyntax. I cannot for* 
bear inferting, in this place> the lame imitation 
Silius ItftlicOs has made of the foregoing paflage. 

Pugnatur^ Jretit, fubter c^tifque proctUis . 
Pila immane fotHois^ .imping^tur atdua.pQiUt \ 
Immugit NereuSf divifaque cariila pulfu 
lUifutn accipiunt irata fub aquora moniem. Lib. Iv. 

So vafta fragment of the Baian mole^ 

That, fiai'd amid the Tyrrhene waters, braves , 

The beating! teoipefts ami infubing' waVtf^.- ■ / 

Thrown from its bafis witha dreadful found, ' 

Da(hes the broken billows all around. 

And with reiiftlefs force the furface cleaves. 

That in its angry waves the falling rock receives; 

The next morning going to CumsB- through a 
very ple^ifant path, by the Mare Mortuum, and 
theEtyfian fields, we faw in. our way a great 
many ruins o^ fepulchres, *ah'd other ancient edi- 
fices. Gume is at prefent utterly deilitute of in- 
habitants, fo much is it changed fmce Lucan's 
time, if the poem to Pifa be his. 

-.-r — Acidaltd qua condldti Alit6 mwos 
Euhokam referms fcecunda Neapolh wrhtm. 

Where the famM walls of fruitful Naples 1ie, 
That may for multitudes with Cumafe vie. 

They (how here the remains of Apollo's tern-' 

pie,. whicl;L all the waiters of the antiquities of this 

^lai^e fuppofe to h^ve been the famte, Virgil ^^fcribes 

iti hi? fixtii'^hcidi asbuiTtfiy Daedalus, an^ that* 

H 5 th.- 
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the veiy Horj, which Virgil there mentiossi 
was adually engraven oa the front of it. 

ReJJitus his primAm tern's tiUf Phaie, fsermnt 
Rgmigium Alarum, pofuit^ imssumia^empla. 
In for thus lethum Jbdrogeo : tumpendere pctms 
CecropiiUjuJlp, miferumi Septetm mnUmm* 
Corpora Natorum : Stat duBis fortihts unuf. 
Contra elata mart refpondit Gnojps tellus, &c. 

^n. ▼!. V. 19. 

To the Cumaean coaft at length he came, 
Andy here aiightiiigy bUilt his coftly frame 
Infcrib'd to Phcebus, here he^ hung on high 
The fteerage of his wii^ that cnt the (ky ; 
Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboftM 
Androgeos' death, and o£F 'rings to his ghoft> 
Sev'n youths from Athens yearly fent to meet 
The fate appointed by revei^eful Crete ; 
And neTt to thofe the dreadful urn was plac'df 
In which the defiin'd names by lots wei:e caft. . . 

Drydeo, 

Among other fubterraneous works there is the 
beginning of a paflage, which is fiopp'd up, with- 
in lefs than an hundred ^ards of the entrance, hj 
the earth that is fallen into it. They fuppofe it 
to have been the other mouth of the Sibyl's grotto. 
It lies indeed in the fame line with the eto^nce 
near the Avemus, is fac'd alike with the Optif 
Reticulatum, and has dill the marks of cham* 
hers that have been cut into the fides of it 
Among the many fables and conje3ures which 
have been made on this grotto, I think it is high* 
ly probable, that it was once inhabited by fuch as 
perhaps thought it a better ihelter againft.the fun 

than 
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than any other kind of building, or at lead that it 
was made with (mailer trouble and expence. At 
for the mofaic and other works that may be found 
in it, they may very well have been added in later 
ages, according as they thought fit to put the place 
to di£Ferent ufes. The ftory of the Cimmerians 
is indeed clogged with improbabilities, as Strabo 
relates it ; but it is very likely there was in it fome 
foundation of truth. Homer's defcription of the 
Cimmerians, whom he places in thefe parts, an- 
fvers very well to the inhabitants of fuch a long 
dark cavern. 

The gloomy race, in fubterraneous cells. 
Among furrounding (hades and darknefs dwells ; 
Hid in th* unwholiome covert of the night. 
They (hun the approaches of the cheartul light : 
The fun ne'er vifits their obfcure retreats. 
Nor when he runs his courfe, nor when he fets. 
Unhappy mortals ! Odyff. Lib. x.. 

9*11 quoque Uttorihus mjfrts^ Mmia nutrix^ 
JEtemam mortem fatnam^ Cajeta, dedifti : 
Et nunc Jervat Aonos fedem tuus, ojjaque nomen 
Hejptria in magnd^ Ji quaefi ea gloria^ fignaU 

Rii. vii.v. i;. 
And thou, O matron of immortal fame. 
Here dying, to the (hore haft left thy name ; 
Cajeta ftill the place is call'd from thee. 
The nurfe of great ^neas* infancy. ^ 

Here reft thy bones in rich Hefperia's plains ; ^ 
Thy name ('tis all a ghoft can have) remabs. 

Dryden. 

Ifaw at Cajeta the rock of marble, faid to be 
deft bjr an earthquake at our Saviour's death. 
There u written over the chapel door^ that leads 

into 
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into the crack, the words of the Evangeiifl Ecei 
terra tnotusfai^us eji magnus ." Behold, there was a 
threat earthquake ! I beheve every one who fee« 
this vail rent in io high a rock, and obferves how 
exadly the convex parts of one fide tally with the 
concave of the other, muft be fatisfied that it was 
the effed of an earthquake, though i queftion not 
but it either happened long before the time of the 
Latin writers, or in the darker ages itnce ; foe 
otherwife I cannot but think they would have taken 
j^otice of its original. The port, town, caftle, and 
antiquities of this place have been often defcribed. 
We touched next at Monte. Circeio, whic{i 
Homer calls Infula i9£ea, whether it be that it was 
formerly an ifland, or that the Greek failors of 
Ills time thought it fo. It is certain they might 
eafdy have been deceived by its appearance, as 
being a very high mountain joined to the main 
l^nd by a narrow trafit of earth, that is many 
miles in length, and almoft of a level with the 
furfacc of the water. The end of this promon- 
tory is very rocky, and mightily expofed to the 
winds and waves, which perhaps gave the firft 
rife to the bowlings of wolves, and the roarings of 
K&ns, that ufed to be heard thence. This I had a 
very lively idea of, being forced to lie under it a 
whole night. Virgil's defcription of ^neas paff- 
ing by this coaft can never be enough admired- It. 
is worth while to obferve how, to heighten the 
horror of the defcpption, ^e has prepared the 
reader's mind, by the fclemnity of Cajeta's funC' 
fal, and the dead ftilnefs of the night. 

Aipius exequiis JEneas rit^ folutisj 

4fS^^^ compafilo jumuUi pojlquam alta qulertmt 

JEquQray 
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JEquora^ tendit iter velh, portumque relincuit. 
Aifpirant mtroi in m^em^ nee Candida curfus 
jJma negat : Splendet tremuh fuh lumine pontys. 
Proxima Circ^a raduntur iitt$ra terra : 
Dives inaccejfos ubi Solis filia lucos 
JOiduo refmat cantUy te^ifjue fuperbis 
Urit odoraiam m^uma in lumina cedrum, 
Jrguto termes percurrent peHine telas : 
Hinc exaudiri gemitus^ iratme Lemum 
Vincla recufantum^ et ferdjub m^e rudentum : 
Sefigerique fues at que inprafepibus urft 
Setvire, ac forma magnorum ubJare lupcrum : 
^^s hominum ex facie Dea fava poptntibus h^rbis 
bduarat Circe in vultus ac terga ferarum^ 
J^^ ne monfhra pii paterentur talia Troes 
Delati in pcrtus, neu littora dira fubirent ^ 
Neptunus ventis iaplevit vela fecundii, 
Atijuc fugam dedit^ et prater vada fervida vexif. 

Rn. vii, V. 5; 

Now when the Prince her funeral rites had paid^ 
He pk)w*d the Tyrrhene feas with fails difplay 'd ; 
Ffcm land a gentle breeze arofe» by nisht ^ 
Serenely (hone the ftars, the moon wasbright, C 
And the fea trembled with her filver light. j 
Now near the ihelves of Circe's ibores they run^ 
(Circe the rich, the daughter of the fun) 
A dangVous coaft : The goddefs waftes her dftys 
In joyous fongs, the rocks refcnnd- her lays. 
In fpinning or the loom, £he fpelnds her night. 
And cedar brands fupply her father's light. 
From hence were heard, (rebellowing to the main)* 
The roars of lions that refufe the chain. 
The grunts of briftled boars, and groans of bears. 
And herds of howling wolves that ftun the failbrs 
ears. . . , / * . Thefe 
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Thefc from their caverns, at the ciofe of nigfaf. 
Fill the fadifle with horror and affiright. (powV, 
Darkling they mourn their fate, ivhom Ciicc's 
(That watched the moon, and planetary hour) 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind. 
HcdalterM, and in brutal (hapes con&nM. 
Which monfters, Left the Trojan's pious boft 
Should bear, or touch upon th' in chanted coaft^ 
Propitious Neptune fteer'd their courfe by nigfat'. 
With rifing gales, that fped their happy fligl^» 

D^den. 

Vii^I calls this promontory JSfirlnfula Circes, 
in the third £neid ; but it is the hero,, and sol 
the Poet that fpeaks. It may however be looked, 
upon as an intimation, that he himfelf thought it 
an ifland in ^neas's time. As for the tUcfc 
woods, which not only Virgil but Homer menti- 
ons in the beautiful ddcription that Plutarcd and. 
Longinus have taken notice of, they are moft of 
them grubbed up fince the promontbry has been 
cuhivated and inhabited ; though there are fiill 
many fpots of it which {how the natural indinati- 
on of the foil leans that way. 

The next place we touched upon was Nettuno^. 
where we found fiothin^ remarkable befides the ez*^ 
treme poverty and lazinefs of the iohabitapts. At 
two miles diftance from it lie the ruins of Antiumf. 
that are fpread over a great circuit of land. There 
are ftill left the foundations of feveral butldings». 
and, what are always the laft parts that periih in 
a ruin, many fubterraneous srrottos and paflages of 
a great length. The foundations of Nero's port 
are ftill to he feen. It was altogether artificial, and 
compofed of huge moles running round it, in a 
kind of circular figure, except where the (hips 

were 
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were to enter, and had about three quarters of 
a mile in its (horteft diameter. Though the mak- 
ing of this port muft have coft prodigious lunis of 
money, we find no model of it, and yet the lame 
Emperor has a medal ftruck in his own naiue for 
the port of Oftia, which in reality was a work of 
bis predecefibr Claudius. The laft Pope was at 
confiderable charges to make a little kind of 
harbour in this place, and to convey freilh ^ater 
to it, which was one of the artifices of the grand 
Duke, to divert his holinefs from his projed of 
malung Civita-vecchia a free port. There lies, be- 
tween Antium and Nettuno, a cardinal's Villa, 
which is one of the pleafanteft for walks, foun- 
taine, ihades, and profpeds that I ever faw. 

Antium was formerly famous for the temple of 
fortune that flood in it. All agree there were two 
fortunes worihipped here, which Suetonius calls 
Forturue Jntiates, and Martial the Sororet Antii, 
Some are of opinion, that by thefe two god- 
defles were meant the Nemefes, one of which re- 
warded good men, and the other puniihed the 
wicked. Fabretti and others are apt to believe, 
that by the two fortunes were onlv meant in ge- 
neral the goddefs who fent profperity, orfhewho 
fent affliftions to mankind, and produce in their 
behalf an ancient monument found in this very, 
place, and fuperfcribed Fortuna FtUci ;. which 
indeed may favour one opinion as well as the o- 
ther, and (hows at leaft they are not miftaken in 
the general fenfe of their divifion. I do not know 
whether any body has taken notice, that this 
double ixinmofi of the goddefs gives a coniidera- 
Ue light and. beauty to the ode which Horace has 
addrefled to her. Tb|( whole poena is a prayer 

tor. 
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to fortune^ that fhe would profpcfr Caefar's armsi 
and confound his enemies, fo that each of the god- 
defles has her talk afligned in the Poet's prayer ; 
and we may obferve the invocation is divided be- 
tween the two deities, the firft line relatiiig in* 
differently to either. That which I have marked 
fpeaks to the goddefs of profperity, or, if you 
pleafe, totheNemefisof the good', and the other 
to i\^ ffoddefs of adverfity, or to the'Nemefisof 
the wicKed. 

O Diva gratum qua regis Antium, 
^ Prafens vel imo toUere Jf gradu 
' Mortale corpus,^ velfuperbos 
' Verterefunfrihusiriumpio^! dec. 04« xxv. Ub.U 

Great goddefs, Antium's guardian power, 
Whofe force is ftrong, and quick to raife 
The lowed to the higheft place ; 

^ Or with a wond'jous fall . • 

* To bring the haughty lower, 
' And turn pioud triumphs to % foneral/ i^e. 

Creecfc 

If we take' the firft interpretation of the two 
fortunes for the double Nemefis, the compliment 
to Caefar is the greater, and the fifth ftanza clearer 
than the commentators* ufdally itiake it ; for the! 
Ciavi tr^aUs; cuneij untus, liquidufrtquif plumbumf 
were aSually ufedin the pmiilhmenrof criminab. 
- Our next ftage brought us to\he mouth of the 
Tiber, into which we entered with fome dinger,, 
the fca being generally very rough in the partSi,. 
where the river rufh^s into it. T.^e ieafon of the 
year; the muddinefs of the ftream, with the rtiany ' 
gre^atreefc' hanging over it, pluV-nAe in mind of 
the delightful imageihatVii^l has^ven tts when 
.ffineas took the firft view of it. Atjue 
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Itque hie JEneas ingentem ex square lueutn 
^ro/picit ; huw inter fluvio Tiber imi amano, 
yortieibus rapidiset mulu flavus srend. 
Iff mare prorumpit : varia eircumque fupraque 
Sffueta ripitwiueres et fiumme alveo^ 
lEtfura mukebani eanty, lueaque voiabant, 
Fte^ere iter Sociis^ terraque aivertere proras 
tmperat, etUetus ftuvio fuccedit opaco. ^n.vii. v. 29. 

The Trojan from the main beheld a wood^ 
IVhich thick with ihadesj and a brown horror 

fiood : 
Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his courfe. 
With whirlpools dimpled^ and with downward 

force 
That drove the fand along» he took his way^ 
hsiA roird his yellow billows to the iea , 
iyx>ut him, and above^ and round the wood. 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
TiiaC bath'd within, or baflc'd upon his fide. 
To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply 'd. 
The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Qlide through the gloomy ibade, and leave the 

main. Dryden. 

It is impo0ible to learn from the ruins of the 
port of Oftia what its figure was when it flood 
whole and entire. I ihall therefore fet down the 
medal, that I have before-mentioned, which rc« 
prefents it as it was formerly. 



It 
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It is worth while to compare Juvenal's defcrip- 
tion of this port with the figure it makes on the 
coin. 

TdfUem inirat pofitas inch fa per ofquora males , 
Tyrrhenamque PAar&n, ported aque bratkia, rurfiu 
^df pelago occurrunt medio ^ iongique relinjuunt 
Jtaliam : nonjic igitur mirabere partus 
£luot Natura dedit Juv. Sat. xii. v. 75. 

At laft within the mighty mole (he gets. 
Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid fea meets 
With Its embrace, and leaves the land behind ; 
A work fo wond'rous nature ne'er defign'd. 

Drydcn, 

The feas may very properly be faid to be in^ 
clofed (Jnclufajhtivrcen the twofemicircular moles 
that almoft furround them. The Coloflfus, with 
fomething like a lighted torch in its hand, is pro- 
bably the Pharos m the fecond line. The two 

moleS) 
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molesy that we mud fuppofe are joined to the land 
behind the Pharos^ are very poetically defcribed 
by the 

Porre^aque brachia^ rurfus 

^a pelago o^eurrut4 medfo, fopgeque relinquunt 
haliam '" ■ 

as they retire from one another in the compafs they 
make, till their two ends almoft meet a fecond 
time in the midft of the waters, where the figure of 
fJeptune fits. The poet's refledion on the haven is 
very juft^ fince there are few natural ports better 
land-locked, and clofed on all fides than this feems 
to have been. The figure of Neptune has a rud- 
der by him, t6 mark the convenience of the har- 
bour for na^gation* as he is reprefented himfelf at 
the entrance of it, to (hew it flood in the fea. 
The dolphin diftingwflies him from a river-god, 
and figures out his dominion over the feas. He 
lu^lds the fame fifli in his hand on other medals. 
What it means we may learn from the Gr^^i epi- 
^am on the figure of a Cupid, that had a dolphin 
m one hand, and a flower in the other. 

Tji fUf yo^ yaSm rnh 9^i>mjcrm S^"- 

A proper emblem graces either hand. 
In one he holds the fea, in one the land. 

Haifa dajr more brought us to Rome^ through 
a road that it commonly vifited by travellers. 
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r!" is generally obferved, that modern Rmt 
ftands higher than the ancient ; fome have 
computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet, taking 
one place with another. The reafpn given for it 
is, that the prefent city (lands upon the ruins <rf 
the former ; and indeed I have often obfeived, 
that where any confiderable pile of building flood 
anciently, one ftill finds a rifing ground, or a lit- 
tle kind of hill, which was doubtlefs made up out 
of the fragment^ and nibbifh of th^ ruined edmci^. 
But befides this particular caufe, w^may.affigB 
another that has very rnuch contributed . to th< 
raifing the fituation of feveral ps^rts pf Ronu ; it 
being certain the great quantities oJF earth that 
have been wa(hed off the hills by the violence of 
ihowers, had no fmall ihare in it. This apy Qne 
may be fenfible of, who bbferves how far fevcnd 
buildings, that ftand hear the rbbts'of the'ttiotin- 
tains, are funk deeper in the earth tl^n^thofe that 
have been on the tops of hillsj or in ppNen plains; 
for which reafon the prefent face of Rome is much 
more even and level than it was formerly ; the 
fame caufe, that has raifed the low grounds, hlV' 
ing contributed to fink thofe that were higher. 

There are in Rome two fets of antiquities, the 
Chrijiian and the Heathen, The former, though of 
a freiher date, are fo embroiled with fable and le« 

gend, 
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[end^ that one receives but little fatisfadion from 
sarching into them. The other give a great deal 
if pleafure to fuch as have met with them before 
n ancient authors ; for a man who is in Rome can 
icarc^ fee an objeft that does not call to mind a 
nece of a Latin Poet; or hiftorian. Among the re- 
naixis of oLd Rome, the grandeur of the common- 
Birealtk fliewsitfelf chiefly in works that were either 
neceflary or coilvenient, fuch as temples^ high- 
uvays, aquedudsy walls, and bridges of the city. 
On the contrary, the magnificence of Rome,under 
the l^perors, was rather for oftentation or luxury, 
khan any real ufefulnefs or neceflity, as in baths, 
amphitheatres, circus's, obelilks, triumphant pil- 
lars, arches, and Maufoleums ; for what they add- 
ed to the aqueduds was rather to fupply their baths 
and Naumacluas, and to embellifh the city with 
fountains, than out of any real neceflity there was 
fior them. Thefe feveral remains have been fo co- 
jHOttfly. defcribed by abundance of travellers, and. 
other writers, particularly by thofe concerned in 
the learned coUedion of Grsevius, that it is verj 
difficult to make any new difcoveries on fo beaten 
a fubjed. There is however fo much to be ob- 
ferved in fo fpacious a field of antiquities, that it 
b almoft impoffible to furvey them without tak- 
ing new hints, and raifing different reflexions, ac- 
cording as a man's natural turn of thoughts, or 
the courfe of his ftudies dired him. 

No part of the antiquities of Rome pleafed me 
fo much as the ancient ftatues, of which there is 
ftill an incredible variety. The workman(hip is 
often the mod exquifite of any thing in its kind. 
A man would wonder how it were poflible for fo 
much life to enter into marble, as may be difco- 
vered in fome of the beft of them ; and even in 

the 
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the meaneft one has the fatisfadion of feebg die 
faces, poftures, airs and drefs of thofe that haft 
lived fo many ages before us. There is a ftrai^ 
refemblance between the figures of the ieveral hei« 
then deities, and the defcriptions that the Lctin 
Poets have given us of them ; but as the firft maj 
be looked upon as the andenter of the tw(^ I 
queftion not but the Roman Poets wef« the copi- 
ers of the Greek ftatuaries. Tho* on other oco- 
(lons we often find the ftatuaries took their fob- 
je3s from the Poets. The Laocoon is too knows 
an inftancei among" many others that are to be. 
met with at Rome. In the Villa Aldobrandina afe 
the figures of an old and yoimg man, engaged to* 
gether at the Cssftusr, who are probably the Darei 
and Entellus of Virgil ; where by the way one 
may obferve the make of the ancient Cseftosi 
that it only confifted «)^f many large thongs abom 
the hand, without any thing like a piece of lead 
at the end of them, as fome writers of antiqui- 
ties have falfly imagined.. 

I queftion not but many paflages in the oldPoeti 
hint at feveral parts of fculpture, that were in vogue 
in the authors time, though they are now never 
thought of, and that therefore fuch pafTages lofe 
much of their beauty in the eye of a tnodem rea- 
der, who does not look upon them in the; fame 
light with the author's Cotcmporaries. I (hall only 
mention two or threeout of Juvenal, that his com- 
mentators have not taken notice of: The firil 
runs thus ; 

Multa pudicitia veteris 'vefligi a for/an, * 

Jut aliqua extiterint, et/ub Jove, fed Jove mndiim 

Barbato. Sat. vi.v. 14. 

Some 
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Some thin remains of chaftity appeared 
Ev'n under Jove» but Jove without a beard. Dry, 
I appeal to any reader^ if the humour here would 
not appear much more natural and unforced to a 
people that faw every day fome or other ilatue of 
this god with a thick bu(hy beard, as there are dill 
many 6f them extant at Rome, than it can to us 
who have no fuch idea of him, efpecially if we 
confider there was in the fame city a temple dedi- 
cated to the young Jupiter, called Templum Ve* 
jovis, where, in all probability, there ftood the 
pirticular ftatue of a * Jupiter Imberbis. Juvenal, 
m another place, makes his flatterer compare the 
neck of one that is feebly built to that of Hercules 
holding up Antaeus from the earth. 

Et longum invalidi collum cervicibut aquat 
Het€ulis ArUaum procul a tellure tenentis. 

Sat. iii. V. 88. 
His long crane neck and narrow (boulders praife ; 
You'd think they were defcribing Hercules 
Lifting Antaeus Dryden. 

What a drained unnatural (imilitude muft this 
feem to a modern reader, but how fuUof humour^ 
if we fuppofe it alludes to any celebrated ftatues 
of thefe two champions, that ftood perhaps in fome 
public place or highway near Rome ? and, what 
makes it more than probable there were fuch fta- 
tues, we meet with the figures, which Juvenal here 
defcribes, on antique Intaglios and medals. Nay, 
Propertius has taken notice of the very ftatues. 

— — £«^£Wi/«w in pulvere ftgna 

Herculis Antaique Lib. iii. Eleg, aa. v. 9. 

* Vid. Ovid, de FjOUs, Lib. iii. 

Antsus 
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Antsus here and ftern Alcides drive. 

And both the grappling ftatues feem to live. 

I cannot forbear obferyinghere, that the turn 
of the neck and arms i$ often commended in the 
Latin Poets among the be^ptiea of a man, as in 
Horace we find both put together^ in that beau- 
tiful defcription of jealoufy : 

Dumtu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervtcemrofeam^ (S cereaTelephl • 
Laudas BracUa, V€C meum 

Fervens difficili bile tutnet jecur. 
Tunc nee mens mihi^ nee eolor 

Certdfede manent : humor in genat 
Furtim labitur , arguens 

^4m lentil penitusmacerer ignibus. 

Od. 13. Lib. i. V.I 

While Telcphus's youthful charms, 
. His rofy neck, and winding ^rms. 
With endlefs rapture you recite. 
And in the tender name delight ; 
My heart, enrag'd by jealous heats. 
With numberlefsrefentment beats; 
From my pale cheeks the colour flies. 
And all the man within me dies ; 
By fits my fwelling grief appears 
In rifing fighs, and falling tears. 
That mew too well the warm defires^ 
The filent, flow, confuming fires. 
Which on ray inmoft vitals prey. 
And melt my very foul away. 



Tl 
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This we (hould be at a lofs to account for, iH 
we not obferve in the old Roman ftatues, that thefe 
two parts were always bare, and expofed to view, 
as much. as our hands and face are at prefent. 
I cannot leave Juvenal without taking notice that 
his 

Ventilat ^Jtivum digitis fudantibus aurum, 
Nec/ufferre queat maj oris ponder a Gemma. 

Sar. i .V. a8. 
Charg'd with light fummer rings bis fingers fweat^ 
Unable to fupport a gem of weight j Dryden. 

was not anciently fo great an hyperbole as it ts 
now ; for I have feen old Roman rings fo very 
thick about, and with fuch large ftones in them, 
that it is no wonder a fop ihould reckon them a 
little cumberfome in the fummer feafon of fo hot 
a climate. 

It is certain that fatire delights in fuch allu- 
/lons and inftances as are extremely natural and 
familiar: When therefore we fee any thing in an 
old fatirift that looks forced and pedantic, we 
ought to cbnfider how it appeared in the time the 
Poet writ, and whether or no there might not be 
fome particular circumftances to recommend it to 
the readers of his own age, which we are now 
deprived of. One of the fined ancient ftatues in 
Rome is a Meleager with a fpear in his hand, 
and the head of a wild boar on one fide of him. 
It is of Parian marble, and as yellow as ivory. 
One meets with many other figures of Meleager jn 
the ancient BafTo Relievos, and on the fides of the 
^rcophagi, or funeral monuments. Perhaps it was 
the arms or device of the old Roman hunters ; 
I which 
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which conjeffaire I have found coDfirmed in a 
paflage of Manllius, that lets as know the pagan 
hunters had Meleager for their patron, as the 
chriftians have their St. Hubert. He fpeaks of the 
.conftellation which makes a good fpoitfinan. 

^ibui afpirantibus orti 

TV, MeUagre, colunt Manil. Lib. ▼. 

They, on whofe birth this conflellation (hone, 
Thee, Meleager, for their patron own. 

I queftion not but this fets a verfe, in the fifth 
fatire of Juvenal, in a much better light than if we 
fiippofe that the Poet aims only at the old ftory of 
Meleager, without coniidering it as fo very common 
and familiar a one among the Romans. 

Flavi di gnus f err Meleagri 
Sfumat aper Juv. Sat. 5. v, 115. 

A boar intire, and worthy of the fword 

Of Meleager, fmokes upon the board. Bowles. 

In the beginning of the ninth fatire, Juvenal aiks 
his friend, why he looks like Marfya when he was 
overcome ? 

Scire velim quare Mies mibi, Navoley triftis 
Occurris fronte obdu^a, feu Marfya villus ^ v. i. 

Tell me why fantring thus from place to place, 
1 meet thee, Nsevolus, with a clouded face ? 

Dryden*s JuTeral. 

Some 
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Some of the coirimcntttors tcH us, that Mtrfya 
was a lawyer who had loft his caufc ; others fay 
that this paflage alludes to the ftory of the fatyr 
MarfyaSy who contended with Apollo i which I 
think is more humorous than the other, if we con- 
iider there was a famous fiatue ot Apollo fleaing 
Marfyain the midft of the Roman Forum, as there 
are ftill feveral ancient Ibitues of Rome on the 
fame fubjeft. 

There is a paflage in the fixth fatiire of Juvenal, 
that I could never tell what to make of, until I had 
got the interpretation of it from one of Bellorio's 
ancient Baflb Relievos. 

Magn§rum Artificum frangebat fdcmla milts^ 
Ut pbaltrii gaudtrii Efuus: c^iataqui tajft 
Romukdt fimulacbra fer^ manfiufan juJJ^ 
Imperii fatOf et giminos/ub rupi ^irinosp 
Ac nudam iffigiem clypio fulgentis ei bafta^ 
Pemiintifqut DH ptrituro oftend^rai bofti, 

Jttv« 8at,. zi. ▼. 102. 

Or elfe a helmet for himfelf he made, 
Where various warlike figures were inlaid : 
The Roman wolf fuckling the twins was there. 
And Mars himfelf, armM with his (hield and fpear, 
Hov'ring above his creft, did dreadful (how. 
As threatning death to each refifting foe. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Juvenal here defcribes the fimplicity of the old 
Roman foldiers, and the figures that were gene- 
rally engraven on their helmets. The firft of them 
was the wolf giving fuck to Romulus and Remus : 
The fecond, whieh is comprehended in the two laft 
verfes is not fo intelligible. Some of the com- 
mentators tell xa, that the god here mentioned is 
I 2 Mar« 
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Mars, that hc-comesto feq his two ions fucking 
the wolfy and that the old fculptors generally drew 
their figures naked, that they might have the ad- 
vantage of reprefcnting the diflFercnt fwelling of the 
.mufcksy and the turns of the body. But they are 
extremely at a lofs to. know what is meant by the 
word Pendentis ; fome fancy it expreffcs only the 
great emboflment of the figure.; others believe it 
hung off the helmet in Alto Relievo, as in the fore- 
• going tranflation. Lubin fuppofes, that the god 
.Mars >vas engraven en th^ fbiekl, and that he is faid 
to be hanging, becaufe the^ihield ^yhich bare him 
hung on the left (houlder. Qne of the old interpre- 
ters is of opinion, that by banging is only meant a 
pofture of/i?fHidi|ig forv^ard to ft'rike the enemy. 
Anotnc^r will havef ii^ that whatever is placed on At 
head may be faid to hang, as we call hanging- 
gardens fuch as are planted on the top of the 
houfe. Several learned men, who like none of 
thefe explications*, beKevd there has heen a fault in 
fhe ^ranfcribcr, 'and that Pendentis ought to be 
Perdcntis . but they quote no manuf^ript in favour 
of their conjeaure. The true meaning of the 
words is certainly as follows. The Roman foldiers, 
who were not a little proud of their founder, and 
■ the military genius of their republic, ufed to bear 
on their helmets the firft hiftory of Romulus, who 
was begot" by the god of war, and fiickled by a 
wolf. The figure of the god was made as if de- 
fcending on the prieftefs Ilia, or as others call her 
Rhea Silvia. The occafion reguireid his body 
fhould be naked. 

Tu quoque inermts eras cum it formof(i Sacerdos 
Cepitf lit bine tirhi Semina magna dares. 

Ovid, d^ F;!^ft. Lib. iii. v. lO. 
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Then too, our mighty fire, thou ftood'ft difarm'd. 
When thy rapt foul the lovely prieftefs charmed. 
That Rome's high founder bore 

though on other c^ccafions he is drawn, as Horace 
has defer ibed hitnt Tunica cin^um adamantha —girt 
with a veft of adamant. The fculptor however^ 
to diftinguifh him from the reft of the gods gave 
him, what the medallifts call his proper attributes^ 
a fpear in one hand, and a fhield in the other. 
As he was reprefented defccndingj his figure ap- 
peared fufpended in the air over the veftal virgin, 
in which fenfe the word Pendentis is extremely 
proper and poetical. Befides the antique Baffo Re* 
lievo,that made me firft think of this interpretation, 
I have fince met w.ith the fame figures on the re- 
verfes of a couple of ancient coins, which were 
(lamped in the reign of Antoninus Pius, as a com- 
pliment to that Emperor, whom, for his excellent 
government and conduA of the city of Rome, 
the fenate regarded as a fecpnd kind of founder. 
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ilia f^eftalis (quid enim vetat inde mrveri) 

Sacra lavaturas mane petebat aquas: 
Feffa rtfedit humiy <oentofque accepit optrt9 

PeSorij iurbatas reftstuitque comas. 
Dumfedet^ umhrofde falUss nflucnfqui canordt 

Fecerunt S^mnos fcf /fv^ murmur aquit. 
Blanda quit smSis fur tim fuhrtpit oallis^ 

Et cadit a menio languida fa&a manus. 

Mar 
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Msrs videf banc^ vifamque cupitf potiiurque cupiU: 

Et fua divina furtajefellit ope. 
Somnus abit : jacet ilia gravis \ jam fcilicet intra 

Vifcera Romans conditor urbis erat, 

Ovid, de Faflis. Lib. iii. v. 1 1. 

As the fair veftal to the fountain came, 
(I>et none be ftanled at a veftal's name) 
Tir*d with the walk, fhe laid her down to reft. 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaft 
To take the frelhnefs of the morning air. 
And gathered in a knot her flowing hair : 
While thus (he rcfted on her arm reclined. 
The hoary willows waving with the wind. 
And feathered quires that warbled in the ftiade, •\ 
And purling ftreams that through the meadow / 
ftray'd, f 

In drowfy murmurs lull*d the gentle nuid. j 
The god of war beheld the virgin lie, 
Tnc god beheld her with a lover's eye. 
And by fo tempting an occafion prefsM, 
The beauteous maid« whom he beheld, poflefsM : 
Conceiving, as (he flept, her fruitful womb 
Sweird with the founder of immortal Rome. 

I cannot quit this head without taking notice of 
a line in Seneca the tragedian. 

Primus emergit folo 
Dextraferocem cormbus premens taurum 
Zetui Sen. OEdip. kOt 3. 

— Firft Zetus rifes through the ground. 
Bending the bull's tough neck with pain. 
That tolTes back his horns in vain. 

I 4 I cannot 
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I cannot doubt but the Poet had here in view the 
pofture of Zretus in the famous groupe of figures, 
which reprefenis the two brothers binding Dirce to 
the horns of a mad bull. 

I could not forbear taking particular notice of the 
fevcral mufical inftruments that are to be feen in 
the hands of the Apollcs, mufes, fauns, fatyrs, 
bacchanals, and (hepherds, which might certainly 
give a great light to the difpute for preference be- 
tween the antient and modern mufic. It would 
perhaps be no impertinent defign to take ofF all 
their models in wood, which might not only give 
us fome notion of the ancient mufic, but help us 
10 pleafanter inftruments than are now in ufe. By 
the appearance they make in marble, there is not 
one ftring inftrument that feems comparable to our 
violins; for they are all played on, either by the bare 
fingers, or the Pleftrum; fothat they were incapa- 
ble of adding any length to their notes, or of vary- 
ing them by thofe infenfible fwellings and wcarings- 
away of found upon the fame ftring, which give fo 
wonderful a fweetnefs to our modern mufic. Be- 
fides, that the ftring inftruments muft have had very 
lov«r and feeble voices, as may be gueflfed from the 
fmall proportion of wood about them, which could 
not contain air enough to render the ftrpkes, in any 
confiderable meafure, full and fonorous. There is a 
great deal of difference in the make, not only of the 
feveral kinds of inftruments, but even among thofe 
of the fame name. The Syringa, for example, has 
fometimes four, and fometimes more pipes^ashighas 
to twelve. The fame variety of firings may be ob- 
fcrved on their harps, and of ftops on their Tibise; 
which fhows the little foundation that fuch writers 
have gone upon, who from a verfe perhaps inVirgil's 
ec'ogues> or a Ihort paflfage in a Claflic author^ have 

been 
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been fo very nice in determining theprecife (hapeof 
the ancient muiical inftniments, with the exaS 
number of their pipes, firings, and flops. It is in* 
deed the ufuit fault of the writers of antiquities, to 
ftraiten and confine them felves to particular models. 
They are for making a kird of (lamp on every 
thing of the fame name, and, if they find any 
thii^Hke an old defcription of the fubjed they 
treat on,they take care to regulate it, on all occafions 
according to the figure it makes in fuch a paflage : 
As the learned German author, quoted by Moniieur 
Baudelot, whohad probably never feenany thing of 
a heu(hold-god, more than a Cahopus^ affirms 
roundly, that all the ancient Lares were made in 
the fafhion of a jug- bottle. In fhort, the antiquaries 
have been guilty of the fame fault as the fyflem- 
writers, who are for cramping their fubje3s into as 
narrow a fpace as they can, and for reducing the 
whole extent of a fcience into a few general max- 
tims. This a man has occafion of obferving more 
than once m the feveral fragments of antiquity that 
are flill to be feen in Rome. How many drcfles are 
there for each particular deity ? what a variety of 
flupes in the ancient urns, lamps, lachrymary vef. 
fell, Priapus's, houfhold-gods, which have fome 
of them been reprefented under fuch a particular 
form,asanyoneofihembasbecndefcribed with inan 
ancient author, and would probably be all fo, were 
they not flill to be feen in their own vindication ? 
Madam Dacier, from fome old cuts of Terence, 
fancies that the Larva or Perfonaof the Ronun ac- 
tors, was not only a vizard for the face, but had 
falfe hair to it, and came over the whole head 
like a helmet. Among all the ftatues at Rome, I 
leiifiember to have feen but two that are the figures 
of adors, which are both in the Villa Matthei. 

Is One 
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One fees on them the fafliien of the oU fock and 
Larva, the latter of which anfwers the defcription 
that is given of it by this learned lady, though I 
queftion not but feveral others were in ufe; for I have 
feen the figure of Thalia, the comic mufe, fome- 
tiroes with an entire head-piece in her hand, fome* 
times with about half the head and a little friz^ like 
a tower running round the edges of the face, and 
fometimes with a ma(k for the face only, like thofe 
of a modern make. Some of the Italian a£kor8 wear 
at prefent thefe mafks for the whole head. Ire- 
member formerly I could have no notion pf that fa- 
ble in Phscdrus, before I had feen the figures of 
thefe intire head-pieces. 

Perfonam Tragic am forte Vulpes miderat : 

O quanta Specie t^ inquit^ cerebrum non babet f 

Lib. i. Fab, 7. 

As wily Reynard walkM the ftreets at night. 
On a tragedian's ma(k he chanc'd to light ; 
Turning it o'er he mutter'd with difdain. 
How vafl a head is here without a brain [ 

I find Madam Dacier has taken notice of thispaf- 
fage in Phaedj us, upon the fame occafion ; but noC 
fo the following one in Martial, which alludes to 
the fame kind of ma{ks ; 

Non omnes fallis^fcit te Proferpina canum ; 
Perfonam capiti detrabet ilia tu9. 

Lib. iii.Epigr. 45. 

Why fnould'ft thou try to hide thyfelf in youth } 
Impartial Prol'erpine beholds the truth. 
And, laughing at fo fond and vain a taflc. 
Will ftrip thy hoary noddle of its ma(k. 

In 
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In theVillaBorghefc is the buftof a young Nero, 
hich (hows us the form of an ancient Bulla on 
e bread, which is neither like a heart, as Ma- 
obius defcribes it, nor altogether refembles that in 
ardinal Chigi*s cabinet ; fo that, without eftablilh- 
g a particular inftance into a general nile^ we 
ight, in fubjeds of this nature, to leave room 
»r the humour of the artift or wearer. There 
-e many figures of gladiators at Rome, though I 
>not remember to have feen any of theRetiarius, 
le Samnite, or the antagonift to the Pinnirapus. 
ut what I could not find among the ftatues, I met 
ith in two antique pieces of mofaic, which are 
i the pofTeflion of a Cardinal. The Retiarius is 
ngaged with the Samnite» and has had fo lucky a 
irow, that his net covers the whole body of his 
dverTary from head to foot ; yet his antagonift 
scoveredhimfelf out of the toils, and was con- 
ueror, according to the infcription. In another 
iece is reprefented the combat of the Pinnirapus, 
^ho is armed like the Samnite, and not like the Re- 
iariusy as fome learned men have fuppofed : On 
be helmet of his antagonift are feen the two 
^innae, that ftand up on either fide like the wings 
1 the Petafius of a Mercury, but rife much higher 
nd are more pointed. 

There is no part ot the Roman antiquities that we 
ire better acquainted with, than what relates to 
heir facrifices. For as the Old Romans were very 
nuch devoted to their religion, we fee feveral parts 
)f it enttring their ancient Baffo Relievos, ftatues, 
lod medals ; not to mention their altars, tombs, 
nonuments, and thofe particular ornaments of ar- 
rhitefture, which were borrowed from it. An hea- 
hen ritual could not inftrutSI: a man better than 
hefc feveral pieces of antiquity, in the particular 

cere- 
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ceremonies and punftilios that attended the diffe 
rent kinds of facrifices. Yet there is a much 

greater variety in the make of the facrificing in- 
niments^ than one finds in thofe who have treated 
of them, or have given us their pidures. For 
not to infift too long on fuch a fubjeA, I faw in 
Signior Antonio Politi's colledion a Patera without 
any riiing in the middle^as it is generally engraven, 
and another with a handle to ity as Macrobius de- 
fcribes it, though it is quit» contrary to any that I 
have ever Teen cut in marble ; and I have obferved 
perhaps feveral hundreds. I might here inlarge on 
the (hape of the triumphal chariot, which is dif- 
ferent in fome pieces of fculpture from Wliat it 
appears in others ; and on the figure of the Difcus, 
that is to be feen in the hand of the celebrated 
Caftor at Don Livio's, which is perfeSly round, and 
not oblong, as fome antiquaries have reprefented 
it, nor has it any thing like a (ling faflened to it, 
to add force to the tofs 

Ptottnus imprudenSi a^ufque cupidine lufus 

Tollere Tanarides orBem properabat 

De Hyadntbi difco. 

Ovid. Metam. Lib. x. v. 182- 

Th' unwary yeuth, impatient for the cad, 
Went to fnatch up tiie rolling orb in hafte. 

Notwithftanding there are fo great a multitude of 
clothed ftatues at Rome, I could never difcover the 
feveral different Roman garments ; for it is very dif- 
ficult to trace out the figure of a veft, through all the 
plaits and foldings of the drapery ; befides that the 
Roman garments did not differ from each other fo 
much by the Ihape, as by the embroidery and co- 
lour^ 
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lour, the one of which was too nice for the (latu- 
ary*s obfervation, as the other does not lie within 
the expreffion of the chiffcl. I obferved, in abun- 
dance of Bas Reliefs, that the Cin£tus Gabinus is 
nothing elfe but a long garment, not unlike a fur- 
plice, which would have trailed on the ground had 
It hung foofe, and was therefore gathered about the 
middle with a girdle. After this it is worth while 
to read the laborious defcription that Ferrarius has 
made of it. Cin^us Gabinus non aliud fuit quam 
cum toga lactnia lavo bracbiofubdu^ a in i erf hit if a 
rejiciebatur^t contra^ a retraberetur adpe^ut^ atqve 
ita ififiPdum ne^eretur} qui nodus Jive cin^us togam i on. 
irabebaty brevioremque et flri^iorem reddidit. De re 
Vefliar. Lib. i. Cap.'l^. The CinSus Gabinus was 
nothing more, than, \^h^n the bottom of the gar- 
ment, being thrown over the left (houlder behind 
the back, was brought round to the bread in fuch 
a manner, as to be gathered into a knot ; which 
knot or cindure, firaitened the garment, and 
made it both lefsand tighter. Lipfius's defcription 
of the Samnite armour, feems drawn out of the 
very words of Livy ; yet not long ago a Oatue, 
which was dug up at Rome, drefied in this kind 
of armour, gives a much different explication of 
Livy from what Lipfius has done. This figure was , 
fuperfcribed BA. TO. NL from whence Fabretti 
concludes, that it was a monument erefted to the 
gladiator Bato, who, after having fuccecdedin two 
combats, was killed in the third, and honourably 
interred, by order of the Emperor Caracalla. The 
manner of punfluation after each fyllable is to be 
met with in other antique infcription? . I confefs 
I could never learn where this figure is now to 
be feenj but I think it may fervc as an in- 

flance 
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(lance of the great uncertainty of this fcience of 
antiquities*. 

In a palace of Prince Cefarini I faw bufts of all 
the Antonine family, which were dug up about 
two years fince, not far from Albano» in a place 
where is fuppofed to have (lood a Villa of Marcus 
Aurelius. There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, 
the Fauftina*s, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, 
a young Commodus, and Annius Verus, all in- 
comparably well cut. 

Though the ftatues that have been found among 
the ruins of old Rome are already very numerous, 
there is no quedion but pofterity will have the plea- 
fure of feeing many noble pieces of fculpture which 
are dill undilcoverdc!; for doubt lefs there are greater 
treafures of this nature under ground, than what 
are yet brought to light. They have often dug 
into lands that are defcribed in old authors, as the 
places where fuch particular ftatues and obeliiks 
flood, and have feWom failed of fuccefs, in their 
purfuits. There are ftill many fuch promifing fpots 
of ground that have never been fearched into. A 

ijreat part of the Palatine mountain, for example, 
ies untouched, which was formerly the feat of the 
imperial palace, and may be prefumed to abound 
with more treafures of this nature than any other 
part of Rome.. 

Ecce Palatim credit revere niia moniiy 
Exultatque habitante ^eo, potioraque Delphis 
^upplicsbus late ptpulis oracula pandit. 
Non alium certe decuit ^edorihus §rhis 
Ejfe Larem, nulloque magisfe caiJe poteftas. 

♦ Vid. Fabr. de Columna Trajani. 

^Jimtit 
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Mfiimat eifummifentii faftigiajuris^ 
AttolUns apicemfuhj^Sis regia rp/lrss 
Tot circum delubra vUetf tantijqut Diorum 
Cingitur excuhiis^ 



Claud, de fexto Confulat. Honorii. 

The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial feat, 
(An awful pile !) ftands venerably ^eat : 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come> 
In fupplicating crowds to learn their doom : 
To Delphi lefs th' enquiring worlds repairs 
Nor does a greater god inhabit there : 
This Aire the pompous manfion was deiign'd 
To pleafe the mighty rulers of mankind ; 
Inferior temples rife on either hand. 
And on the borders of the palace (land» 
While o'er the reft her head (he proudly rear^J^ 
And lodg'd amidft her guardian gods appears. 

But whether it be that the richeft of thefe difco. 
vcries fall into the Pope's hands, or for feme other 
reafon, it is faid that the Prince Farnefe, who is 
the prefent owner of this feat, will keep it from 
being turned up, until he fees one of his own fa- 
mily in the chair. There are undertakers in Rome 
who often purchafe the digging of fields, gardens,* 
or vineyards, where they find any likelihood of fuc- 
ceeding, and fome have been known to arrive at 
great eftates by it. They pay according to the di- 
menfions of the furface they are to break up, and 
after having made effays into it, as they do for 
coal in England, they rake into the mod promifing 
parts of it, though they often find to their difap- 
pointment, that others have been beforehand with 
them. However they generally gain enough by the 

rubbifli 
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rubbiflitnd bricks, which the prefent architedl 
value much beyond thofe of a modern make> ta 
defray the charges of their fearch. I was (hown two 
fpaces of giound, where part of Nero*s golden 
hoyfe flood, for which the owner has been offered 
an extraordinary fum of money. Whrft encou- 
raged the undertakers are feveral very ancient trees, 
^hich grow upon the fpot, from whence they con- 
clude that thefe particular trads of ground muft 
have lain untouched for fome ages. It is pity there 
is not fomething like a public regifter, to prefervc 
the memory of fuch ftauies as have been found 
from time to time, and mark the particular places 
where they have been taken up, which would not 
only prevent many fruitlefs fearches for the future, 
but might often give a confiderable light into the 
quality of the place, or the defign of the ftatue. 

But the great magazine for all kinds of treafure, 
is fuppoftd to be the bed of the Tiber. We may be 
fure when the Romans lay under the apprehen- 
(ions of feeing their city facked by a barbarous 
enemy, as thev have done more than once, that 
they would talce care to beAow fuch of their 
riches this way as could bed bear the watery 
befides what the infolence of a brutifli conque- 
ror may be fuppofed to have contributed, who 
had an ambition to wade and deftroy all the 
beauties of lo celebrated a city. I need not meiH 
tion the old common-fliore of Rome, which ran 
from all parts of the town with the current and 
violence of an ordinary river, nor the frequent 
inundations of the Tiber, which may have fwept 
away many of the ornaments of its banks, nor the 
feveral fta.ues that the Romans themfelves flung 
into it, when they would revenge themfelves oft 

the 
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the memory of an ill citizen^ a dead tyrant^ or a 
dtfcarded favourite. At Rome they have fo general 
an opinion of the riches of this river, that the 
Jews have formerly proffered the Pope to cleaiife it 
fo they might have for their pain8,what they found 
in the bofom of it. I have fcen the valley near 
Ponte molle, which ihey propofed to faftiion into a 
new channel for it,until they had cleared the old for 
its reception. The Pope however would not comply 
with the propofal, as fearing the heats might ad- 
vance too far before they had finiflied their workf 
and produce a peftilence among his people; though 
I do not fee why fuch adefign might not be executed 
nov^ with as little danger as in Auguftus's time, 
were there as many hands employed upon it. The 
city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and 
deepen the bed of the Tiber, and by confcquence 
free them from thofe frequent inundations to which 
they are fo fubjed atprelent.. for the channel of 
the river is obferved to be narrower within the 
walls, than either below or above them. 

Before I quit thisfubjed of the ftatues,! think it 
is very obfervable, that, among thofe which are al- 
ready found, there fliould be fo many not only of the 
lame perfons, but made after the lame defign. One 
would not indeed wonder to fee feveral figures of 
panicular deities and emperors, who had a multi- 
tude of temples ereded to them, and had their 
feveral fets of worihippers and admirers. Thus 
Ceres, thcj moft beneficent and ufeful of the heathen 
divinities, has more fiatues than any other of the 
gods or goddeffes, as feveral of the Roman tm- 
prefles took a pleafure tobereprefented in herdrefs. 
And i believe one finds as many figures of that ex- 
cellent Emperor Marcus Aurelius, as of all the reft 

together ; 
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together; bectuie the Romans bad fo great a venera* 
tion for his rnemory, that it grew into a part of 
their relicicn to preferre a flatueof him in aimoft 
every private fam iy. But how comes it to pafs, 
th^t fo nuny of thcie llatues are cut after the very 
fame model, ar.d rot on'ijr of tbefe, but of fuch as 
had Ro relation y tliher to the intereft or devotion 
of the cwrer, asthedying Cleopatra, the NarcifTuSi 
the faun leanirg againil the trunk of a tree^ the 
boy with a bird in his hand, the Leda aiKl her 
fwan, with many others of the fame nature ? I 
moft confefs I always looked on figures of this kind 
as the copies of fome celebrated inafier-piece^ and 
queilion not but they were famous origmals^ that 
gave rife to the feveral fiatues which we fee with 
the fame air, pofture, and attitudes. What con- 
firms me in this conjeSure, there are many andeot 
fiatues of the Venus de Medicis, the Silenus with the 
young Bacchus in his arms, the Hercules Famefey 
the AntinotiSy and other beautiful originals of the 
ancients, that are already drawn out of the mbUflif 
where they lay concealed for fo many ages. Among 
the reft I have obferved more that are formed after 
the defign of the Venus ofMedicis, than of any other; 
from whence I believe one may conclude* that it 
was the moft celebrated ftatue among the ancientSf 
as well as among the moderns. It has always been 
ufual for fculptors to work upon the beft niodeby 
as it s for thofe that are curious to have copies of 
them. 

1 am apt to think fomethingof the fame account 
may be given of the refemblance that we meet 
with m nfuny of the antique Baflb Relievos. I re- 
member I was very well pleafed with the device of 
one that I met with on the tomb of a young Ro- 
man lady^ which had been made for her by her 

mother. 
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lother. The fculptor had chofen the rape of Pro- 
^rpipe for his device, where in one end you might 
5e the god of the dead (Pluto) hurrying away a 
eautiful young virgin (Profcrpire) and at the other 
liegriefanddiftradionof the mother (Ceres) on 
hat occafion. I have fince obferved the fame de- 
ice upon fevcral Sarcophagi, that have inclofed the 
flies of men or boys, maids or matrons ; for 
/hen the thought took, though at firft it received 
ts rife from fuch a particular occafion as I have 
nentioned, the ignorance of the fculptors appl>ed 
t promifcuouily. I know there are authors who 
ifcover a myftery in this device. 

A man is fometimes furprifed to find fo many 
xtravagant fancies as are cut on the old pagan 
ombs. Ma(ks, hunting-matches, and bacchanals, 
re very conunon ; fometimes one meets with a Ityvi 
igure of a Pritpus, and in the Villa Pamphilia is 
een a (atyr coupling with a goat. There are how- 
ifer many of a more ferious nature, that fliadow out 
he exigence of the foul after death, and the hopes 
>f a happy immortality. I cannot leave the BafTo 
^lievos^ without mentioning one of them, where 
he thought is extremely noble. It is oalled Ho- 
ncr's Apotheofis, andconfifts of a groupe of figures 
rat in the fame block of marble, and rifing one 
ibove another by four or five different afcents. Ju- 
>iter fits at the top of it with a thunderbolt in his 
land, and, in fuch a majcfty as Homer himfelf re- 
)refent$ him, prcfides over the ceremony. 
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There, far apart, and high above the reftf 
The ihund'rer fat ; where old Olympus ihrouds 
His hundred heads in heav*n, and props the clods. 

Pope 

Immediately beneath him are the figures of the 
nine mufes, fuppofed to he celebrating the praifes of 
the Poet. Homer himfelF is placed at one end of the 
loweft row, fitting in a chair of ftate, which ii 
fupporred on each fide by the figure of a kneeling 
woman. The one h-.lds a fword in her hand to 
reprefeiit the Ili.id or anions of Achilles, as the 
other has an Apluftre toreprefent the Odyffey, or 
voyage of Ulyffes. About the Poet's feet are creep- 
ing a couple of mice, as an emblem of the Batra- 
chomyomachia. Behind the chair (lands time, and 
the genius of the earth, diftinguifhed by thdr pro- 
per ^^ttributes, and putting a garland on the Poet's 
head, to intimate the mighty reputation he has 
gained in all ages, and in all nations of the world. 
Before him (lands an altar with a bull ready to be 
facrificed to the new god, and behind the viQim a 
train of the feveral virtues that are reprefented in 
Homer'6 Works, or to be learned out ofthem, lifting 
up their hands in admiration of the Poet, and in 
applaufe of the folemnity. This antique piece o( 
fculptureisin the poffeflionof the conftable Colon- 
na, but never (hown to thofe who fee the palace 
unlefs they particularly defire it. 

Among the great variety of ancient coins which 
I faw at Rome, I could not but take particular no- 
tice of fuch as relate to any of the buildings or fta- 
tues that are dill extant. Thofe of the lirft kind 
have been already publiihed by the writers df the 
Roman antiqiiities, and may be mod of them met 
with in the lad edition of Donatus, as the pillars of 

Traitn 
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Trajan and Antoninc, the arches of Drufus Germa- 
nictis and Septimius Severusy the temples of Janus 
Concord, Vefta^ Jnpitertonans, Apollo and Faudina^ 
the Circus Maximus, Agonalis, and that of Caracal. 
[a. Off according to Fabretti, of Galienus» of Vefpa* 
lian's amphitheatre, and Alexander Severus's baths; 
:hough, I muft confefs, the fubje&of the lad may be 
rery well doubted of. As for the Metafudans and 
Pons ^liuSy which have gained a place among the 
buildings that are now (landings and to be met with 
on old reverfes of medals; the coin that fhows the 
grft is generally rejeded as fpurious^nor is the other, 
the* cited in the laft edition of Monfieur Vaillant, 
efteemed more authentic by the prefent Roman me- 
dJilifisy who are certainly the moil (kilful in the 
woiid, as to the mechanical part of this fcience. I 
fiull clofe up this fet of medals with a very curious 
oncy as large as a inedalion, that is (ingular in its 
kind. On one fide is the head of the Emperor 
TrajaSf the reverfe has on it the Circus Maximus, 
and > v^c^ ^^ ^^^ ^>^^ ^^ ^^^ Palatine mountain 
fhat faces it, on which are feen feveral edifices, and 
andong the reft the famous temple of Apollo, that 
faas ftill a confiderable ruin (landing. This medal 
I Taw in the hands of Monfeigneur Strozzi, brother 
to the Duke of that name, who has many curiofi- 
ties in his pofleffion, and is very obliging to a Oran- 
ger who defircs the fight of them. It is a furprifing 
thing, that among the great pieces of architedure 
Itprefented on the old coins, one can never meet 
with the Pantheon, the Maufoleum of Auguftus, 
Nero*s golden houfe, the Moles Adrian!, the Sep- 
tizonium of Severus, the baths 6f Diockfian, &c. 
But fince it was the cuflom of theRomanEmperors 
thtis to regifter their mod remarkable buildings as 
well as aSions, and fince there are feveral in either 

of 
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of thcfe kinds not to be found on medals^ more ex-, 
traurdinsiry than thofe that are^ we may^ I tbiokf 
* with great reafon fufped our cotledions of the old 
coins to be extreniely deficiem,and that thofe whkk 
aic already found out fcarce bear a proportion to 
what arc yet undifcovered. A man takes a great 
deal more pleafure in furveying the ancient ftatnesi 
who compares them with medals^ than it is poffiUe 
for him to do without fome little knowledge tkii 
way ; for thcfe two arts illuftrate each other; ivi 
as there are fevcral particulars in hiftory andsnti- 
quitics which receive a great light from ancient 
coinsyfo would it be impoifible to decipher thi £i€cs 
of the many (latues that are to be feen at Rooei 
without fo univerfal a key to them, h is thu that 
teaches to didinguiih the Kingsand Confuls^Empe- 
rors and Emprefles, the deities and virtues^ withi 
thoiifand other particulars relating to a ftatuary,tod 
not to be learnt by any other means. In the Villa 
I'amphilia (lands the ftatue of a man in wonuo's 
clothcs» which the antiquaries do not know wiuit 
to make of»and therefore pafs it off for an Herma- 
phrodite: But a learned medalift in Rome haslatdj 
fixed it to ClodiuSy who is fo, famous for having in- 
tiudcd into the folemnities of the BonaDea in a ivo- 
man*s habit; for one lees tl:e fame features and 
make of face In a medal of the Clodian family. 

1 have fees on coins the four fined , figures per- 
h.;p}> that arc now extant* I'he Hercules Faincfei 
the Venus of Medicis^ the Apollo in the BeWiderSi 
and the famous Marcus Aurclius on horfeback. The 
oUlcll medal that the Arft appears upon is on ooerf 
Lucius Verus. We may coiiclude» I think, from 
hence, that thefe ftatues were extremely celebnted 

among 
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among the old Romansy or they would never hive 

been honoured with a place among the Emperor's 

coins. We may further obfcrve, that all four of 

Vfaem make their firft appearance in the Antonine fa- 

«'ly ; for which reafon I am apt to think they are 
of them the produS of that age. They would 
probably have been mentioned by Pliny thenaturalift^ 
who lived in the next reign^fave one, before Anto- 
ninus Pius, had they been made in his time. As 
for the brazen figure of Marcus Aurelius on horfe- 
hackythereis no doubt of its being of thisageithough' 
I muft confefs it may be doubted^ whetberthe me- 
dal I have cited repiefents it. All I can fay for it 
iSf Ihat the horfe and man on the medal are in the 
fame poflure as they are on the (latue, and that 
there is a refemblance of Marcus Aurelius's face ; 
for I have feen this reverfe on a medalion of Don 
Livio's cabinet) and much more di(Hn£lly in ano- 
ther very beautiful one^t hat is in the hands of Signior 
Marcus Antonio.lt is generallyobjeSed,thatLucius 
Verus would rather have placed the figure of him- 
felf on horfeback upon the reverfe of his own coin, 
than the figure of Marcus Aurelius. But it is very 
well known that an Emperor often flamped on his 
coins the face or ornaments of his Collegue, as an 
tnlUnce of his refped or friendihip for him ; and 
we may fuppofeLucius Verus would omit no oppor- 
tunity ef doing honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom 
he rather revered as his father, than treated as his 
partner in the empire. The famous Antinous in 
the Belvidere muft have been made too about this 
age I for he died towards the middle of Adrian's 
reign, the immediate predeceflfor of Antoninus Pius. 
This intire figure, though not to be found in medals, 
may be feen in feveral precious ftones. Monfieur 
La Cbau(re,the author of the Mufseum Romanum, 

ihewed 
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always confidered the fituation of a bailding» whe- 
ther it was high or low, in an ojpen fquare or in a 
narrow ftreet, and more or lefs deviated from their 
rules of arty to comply with the feveral diftances 
and elevations from which their works were to be 
regarded. It is faid there is an Ionic pillar in the 
S^nta Maria Tranflevere, where the marks of the 
compafs are ftill to be Teen on the volute, and that 
Palladio learnt from hence the working of that dif. 
ficult problem ; but I never could find time to exa- 
mine all the old columns of that church. Among 
the pillars I muil not pafs over the two noblefi in 
the world, thofe of Trajan and Antonine. There 
could not have been a more magnificent defign than 
Aat of Trajan's pillar. Where could an Emperor's 
a(hes hav6 been fo nobly lodged, as in the midft of 
his metropolis, and on the top of fo exalted a mo- 
nument, with the greated of his a&ions underneath 
him } Or, as fome will have it, his fiatue was on 
the top, his urn at the foundation, and his battles 
in the midft. The fculpture of it is too well known 
to be here mentioned. The mofi: remarkable piece 
in Antonine's pillar is the figure of Jupiter Pluvios, 
fending down rain on the fainting army of Marcos 
Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the greateft confirmation poflible of the ftory of 
the chriftian legion, and will be a (landing evi- 
dence for it, when any pafliige in an old author 
may be fuppofed to be forged. The figure, that 
Jupiter kere makes among the clouds, puts me m 
mind of a paflage in the ^neid, which gives juft 
fuch another image of him. Virgil's Interpreters 
are certainly to blame, that fuppofe it is nothing hot 
the air which is here meant by Ju|Hter. 

:^at:tus ah ^cafu 'otnUns plm^mlihu baJis 
^erhrat imb^r bunum^ quam muha grmnSme mmh 

Im 
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In vaJa prtecipiiant^ quum Jupittr hsrridus aufirig 
Torquet aquofam byememf el coeU cava nubila rumpit^ 

Rt\. ix. V. 66i. 

The combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From weftwardy when the (how'ry kids arife : 
Or pattVing hail comes pouring on the main. 
When Tupiter defcends in hardened rain. 
Or bellowing clcuds burft with a fiormy found. 
And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. 

Drydenji 

I have feen a medal, that, according to the opi* 
nion of many learned men, relates to the fame ftory • 
The Emperor isintitled on it Germanicus,(asitwa8 
in the wars of Germany that this circumftance 
happened ) and carries on the reverfe a thunder- 
bolt in his hand ; for the heathens attributed the 
fame miracle to the piety of the Emperor, that 
the chriftians afcribed to the prayers of their legion. 
FulitutH Ji calo prtcibus Juts contra boftium Macbina^ 
mentum Marcus ex tor fit ^ fuss pluvia impttrata cumfui 
laborartnt, Jul. Capit. 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, by his prayers, 
extorted thunder from heaven againft the enemy's 
batt,ering engine, having obtained rain for his 
army, when it was opprefled with thirft. 

Claudian takes notice of this miracle, and. has 
given the fame reafoo for it. 



-Ad ttmpla vocatuSf 



CUmins Marcgf rtdis^ cum gentibus undiqui cindam 
. Exuit, Hijpiriam paribus for tuna perk Us. 
Laus ibi nulla ducum, namjiammeus imher in bofiem 
Dicidiif bunc dorfo tnpidum fumantiftrebat 

K 2 AwAuftus 
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Ambuftus fonipis i bic tabifctnttfolutus 
Subfedit galea ^ liquefaBaque fulgun cuff Is 
Canduit^ etfubitis fluxere nuiporibus tnfts, 
Tunc^ comenta polo^ mor talis nefcia tilt 
Pugnafuit. CbaU^a magofeu carmine ritu 
Armavere Deos : feu quod rear, omne tonantis 
Obfequium Marci tnires poiuere mereri. ^ 

Dc fexto Conf. Hon. 

So mild Aureljus to the gods repaid 
The grateful vows that in his fears he made. 
When Latium from unnumber'd foes was freed : 
Nor did he then by his own force fucceed; 
But with defcending fliow'rs of brimftone fir*d, 
The wild barbarian in the ftorm expir'd. 
Wrapt in devouring flames the horfeman rag'di 
And fpurr*d his deed in equal flames engag'd : 
Another pent in his fcorch*d armour glow'd, 
While from his head the melting helmet flow'd; 
•"Swords by the lightning's fubtle force dlftill'd, 
. And the cold (heath with running metal fillM : ■ 
No human arm its weak affiftance brought. 
But heav'n, olFended heav'n the battle fought; 
Whether dark magic and Chaldean charms 
Had fid'd the fliiesy and fet the god in arms ; 
Or good Aurelius (as I more believe) 
Deferv'd whatever aid the thunderer could gifc. 

I do not remember that.M. Dacier, among fevcral 
quotations on this fubjeft/ in the life of Marcus 
Aurelius, has taken notice, either of the foremcn- 
tidned figure on ♦he pillar of Marcus Antoninus, or 
of the beautiful paffsgeThaveqiiOtedou of.Claudian. 
It is pity the obelfts in Romp had rotbe^en cha'^gcd 
with feveral parts of the Egyptian hiflories infff i?d 
of hieroglyphics; which might have given no fmall 

light 
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ght to the antiquities of that nation, which are 
ow quite funk out of fight in thofe remoter ages of 
ic world. Among the triumphal arches, that of 
^onftantineisnot or>ly the nobleftofanjr in Rome^. 
ut in the world. I fcarched narrowly into it, cf- 
ecially among thofe additions of fculpture made in 
le Emperor's own age, to iee if I could find any 
lark of the apparition, that is faid 10 have pre- 
eded the very vidory which gave occafion to the 
r»umphal arch. But there are not the lead traces 
f it to be met with, which is not very ftrange, if 
ire gonfider that the grtateft part of the ornaments 
/ere taken from Trajan'b arch, and fet up to the 
lew conqueror, in no fmall hafte, by the (enatc 
nd people of Rome, who were then mod of them 
teathens. There is however fomething in the in- 
criptiony which is as old as the arch itielf, which 
eems to h»nt at the Emperor's vifion. Imp, Caf^ 
n. Conftantino maximo P. F. Augufto S. P. ^ R\ 
mod inflinSu Divinitatis mentis magnitudine cum ex^ 
Tcitu fuo tamde Tyranno quam de omni ejus Fa^ion^ 
tno tempore jujiis Rempublicam ultus e/i armis ar- 
•urn trsumpbis tnjlgnem dicavit. To the Emperor 
Conflantinc&c.the fenate and people ofRome have 
ledicated this triumphal arch, bec^ufe, through a 
Divine Impulfe, with a greatnef& of mind, and 
7y force of arms he delivered the common- 
Mrealth at once from the tyrant and aUhis fac- 
noo. There is no ftatue of this Emperor at 
Rome with a crofs to i|, though the ecclefiaftical 
hiftorians fay there were many fuch ereded to 
htm. I have feen his medals that were (lamped 
with it, and a very remarkable one of his fon 
GotUlantius, where he is crowned by a vidory on 
thereverfe^ with this infcription^ In hoc Signo 
K 3 Vi^ot 
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Vi^cr eris, AJJA This triumphal arch> and fome 

other buildings of the fame age, (how us that 
architedure held up its head after all the other 
arts of defigning were in a very weak and lan- 
gaiihing condition, as it was probably the firft 
among them that revived. If I was furprifed not 
to find the crofs in Conftantine's arch> I was as 
much difappointed not to fee the figure of the 
temple cf Jerufalem on that of Titus, where arc 
reprefented the golden candleftick, the table of 
iTiew-bread, and the river Jordan. Some are 
of opinion, that the compofite pillars of this 
arch were made in imitation of the pillars of 
Solomon's temple, and obferve that thefc are 
the mod antient of any that are found of that 
order. 

It is almoft impoflible for a man to form, in 
his imagination, fuch beautiful and glorious fcenes 
as are to be met with in feveral of the Roman 
churches and chapels ; for having fuch a pro- 
digious ftock of ancient marble within the very 
city, and at the fame time fo many different 
quarries in the bowels of their country, moft of 
their chapels are laid over with fuch a rich va- 
riety of incruAations, as cannot poflibly be found 
in any other part of the world. And notwith- 
ftanding the incredible fums of money^ which 
have been already laid cut this way, there is fiill 
the fame work going forward in other parts of 
Rome, the laft dill endeavouring to outfhine thofe 
that went before them. Painting, fculpture and 
architedure, are at ptefent far from being ui ^ 
fldurilhing condition ; but it is thought they may 

all 
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all recover tbemfelves under the prefent pontifi- 
cate> if the wars and confudons of Italy v^ill 
give them leave. For as the pope is himfelf a 
matter o^ polite learning, and a great encou- 
rager of arts» fo at Rome any of tncfe arts im- 
mediately thrives under the encouragement of 
the Prince, and may be fetched up to its pcr- 
ftSion in ten or a dozen years, which is the work 
of an age or two in other countries, where they 
have not fuch excellent models to form themfelve:^ 
upon. 

I (hall conclude my obfervations on Rome 
with a letter of King Henry the eighth to Anne 
of Bullein, tranfcribed out of the fiimous manu- 
fcript in ihe Vatican, which the Bifhop of Sa- 
li(bury alTures us is written with the King's own 
hand. 

« The caufe of my writing at this time is to 

* hear of your health and profperity, of which 
' I would be as glad as in a manner of my own> 

* praying God that it be his pleafure to fend us 

* fhortly together, for, I promife, I long for it ; 

* howbeit I truft it (hall not be long too, and 

* feeing my darling is abfent, I can no lefs da 
' than fend her fome fle(h, prognofticating that 

* hereafter thou muft have fome of mine, which 

* if he pleafe, I would have now. As touching 
. • your (ifter's mother, I have configned Walter 

* Wclfh to write to my Lord Manwring my mind 

* therein J whereby I truft he (hall not have power 

* todiflfeid her ; for furely, whatever is faid, it 

* cannot fo (land with his honour, but that h& 
' muft reeds take his natural daughter in her 
' extreme neceflity. No more to you at this 

K 4 * time 
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• time, my own darling, but that with awhiftte 
« I wifti we were together one evening ; by the 
» hand of yours, 

HENRY. 

Thefe letters are always fliown to an Engliihman 
that vifits the Vatican library. 
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T OWNS 

Within the Neighbourhood of 

R O ME. 

1 Spent three or four days on Tivoli, Frefcari, 
Pahftrina and Albano. In our way to Tiroli 
I faw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called 
^lbula> and fmelt the ftench that arifes from its 
ivaters fome time before I faw them. Martial 
inentions this offend vc fmell in an epigram of 
the fourth book, as he does the rivulet itfelf in 
the firft. 

^uodjtcca redolet locus lacuna ^ 

Grudarum nebula quod Alhularum, Lib. vi. Epigr. 4. 

The dying marfhes fuch a ftench convey. 
Such the rank fteams of reeking. Albula. 

Itttr ad HercuUa gelidas qua Tiburis arceSf 
Canaque fulpburus Albula fumat aqms. 

Lib. i. Epigr. 5. 

As from high Rome to Tivoli you go 
Where Albula's fulphureous waters flow* 

K 5. T:Vjt 
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Tbe little lake that gives rife to this nTer> 
with its floating iflands> is one of the moft extraor- 
dinary natural curiofities about Rome. It lies in the 
▼ery flat of Campania ; and as it is the drain of 
thefe parts, it is no wonder that itisfo impregnated 
with fulphur. It has at bottom To thick a fedi- 
ment of it, that, upon throwing in a ftone> die 
water boils for a confiderable time over the place 
which has been (I'rred up. At the fame time are 
feen little flakes of fcurf rifmg up, that are proba- 
bly the parts which compofe the iflands ; for tbey 
often mount of themfelves, though the water is not 
troubled. 

I quedion not but this lake was formerly much ; 
larger than it is at prefent, and that the banks have / 
grown over it by degrees, in the fame manner as the j 
iflands have been formed on it. Nor is it improba- I/j^ 
ble but that, in procefs of time, the whole furfsce l';^^ 
of it may be crufled over, as the iflands tnlarge j 
themfelves, and the brinks dofe in upon them. All 
about the lake, where the ground is dry, we 
found it to be hollow by the trampling of our horfes 
feet. I could not difcovcr the leaft traces of the ^^ 
Sibyls temple and grove,, which flood on the bor- 
ders of this lake. Tivoli is feen at a diftance lying 
along the brow of a hill. Its fituation has given 
Horace occafu n to call it Tibur Supinum, as Virgil ^ 
perhaps for the fame reafcn intitles it Superbum. L> 
The Villa de Medicis with its water-works, the r^ 
cafcadcof the Tevercne, and ihe ruins of the S- jl . 
byls temple (ofuhich Vigncia has made a little ^ 
copy at St, Peter's de Montorio) are defcribed ir> ^ 
every itincraiy. I muft crrfcfs I was moft pleafed 
with .1 beautiful p(o*'p<d ?hat none of there havt 
merricncd, whkVvWe^ av AcxiX «.TisJft4iL(lancefrom 
I /.c town. U cpers on <.t« ^^^ >ei*s^ ^^^^m»^ w 
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Campania, where the evelofesitrelfon a fmooth 
fpacious plain. On the other fide is a more broken 
and interrupted fcene, made up of an infinite va- 
riety of inequalities and (hadowings that naturally 
arife from an agreeable mixture of hills, srovea 
and valleys. But the mod enlivening part of all is 
the river Teverone, which you fee at about a quar- 
ter of a mile's diilance throwing itfelf down a pre* 
cipice> and falling by feveral cafcades from one rock 
to another, until it gains the bottom of the valleyy 
where the fight of it would be quite lofttdid not it 
fometimes difcover itfelf through the breaks and 
openings of the woods that grow about it. The 
Roman painters often work upon this landflcip^ and 
I an;^ apt to believe that Horace had his eye upon 
it in thofe two or three beautiful touches which 
he has given us of tbtfe feats. The Teverone was 
formerly called the Anio. 

Mi mc tarn patient LaeeJdtmon, 
tJiC tarn Larijfa percuffit campus ppimsf, 

^am JomusAlbuncdt nfooaniitf 
Et precept Ani9, it Tiburni tucutf it uda^ 

MMliiui pomariarivis. Lib. i. Od. ?ii. V. lo. 

Not fair LarifTa's fnfitful fliore, 
Nor Lacedsemon, charms me more 
Than hi^h Albunea's airy wallsf. 
Refoundmg with her water- fallsf, 
And Tivoli's delightful (hades. 
And Anio rolling in cafcades, 
That through the flow'ry meadows glides, 
And all the beauteous fcene divides. 

I remember M'jnfieur DacxitL cx^ivtv^ \K^^\n^ 
by Du&ilibviB, an J believes thai xVi^ >wo\^0ax^^ ^-^ 
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he conduits^ pipes, and canals, that were -made to 
diftribute the waters up and down, according to the 
pleafure of the owner. But any one who fees the 
Tererone mud be of another opinion, and conclude 
it to be one of the moft moveable rivers in the world, 
that has its ftream broken by fuch a multitude of 
cafcades, and is fo often (hifted out of one channel 
into another. After a very turbulent and noifj 
* courfe of feveral miles among the rocks and moun- 
tains, the Teverone falls into the valley before men- 
tioned, where it recovers its temper, as it were by 
little and little, and after many turns and wind- 
ings glides peaceably into the Tiber. In which fenfc 
we are to underftand Silius Italicus's defcription, to 
give it its proper beauty. 

Sulpbureis gelidus quaferpH lenitur undts. 
Ad genitorcm Anio lahensjine murmure Tibrim, 

Here the loud Anio's boift'rcus clamours ceafe/ 
That with fubmiffive murmurs glides in peace 
To his old fire the Tiber' ^ 

At Frefcat: I had the fatisfa&ion of feci ng thefirft 
flcetch of Verfailles in the walks and water- works. 
The profpc6l from it was doubtlefs much more de- 
lightful {ormerly, when the Campania was fet thick 
with towns, villas, and plantations. Cicero's 
Tnfculum was at a place called Grotto FerratCi 
about two miles ofF this town, though moft of the 
modern wriershave fixed it at Frefcati. Nardini 
fays, there was found among the ruins at Grotto 
Ferrate a piece of fculpture, which Cicero himfelf 
mentions in one of his familiar epiftles. In going to 
Frefcati we had a fair view of aiount Algido. 

Orr 
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Dn our way to Palacilrina we faw the lake 
gillus, famous for the apparition of Caftor and 
Suzy who were here ieen to give their horfes 
uk after the battle between the Romans and the 
hio-law of Tarquin. At fome diftance from it 
: had a view of the Lacut Gabinus, that is much 
m than the former. We left the road for about 
if a mile to fee the fourcesof a modern aquedud. 
is entena'ming to obferve how the little fprings 
i rills, that break out of the fides of the moun- 
Uy are gleaned up, and conveyed through little 
vered <.hannels into the nuin hollow of the aque- 
a. It wasceruinly very lucky for Rome, feting 
had occafion for fo many aqueduds, that there 
anced to be fuch a range of mountains within its 
lighbourhood. For by this means they could take 
} their water from what height they pleafcdywith' 
It the expence of fuch an engine as that of Marli. 
bus the Claudian aquedud ran tbiny-eight miles, 
id funk after the proportion of five foot and a half 
rery mile, by the advantage only of a high fource 
ui the low fituation of Rome. Palacftnna (lands 
5ry high, like moft other towns in Italy, for the 
ivantage of the cool breezes ; for which reafon 
''irgil calls it Aitum, andHoraceFrigidum Praenede. 
tatius calls it Prsnefte Sacrum^ becauie of the fa- 
lous temple of Fortune that ftood in it. There 
re ilili great pillars of granite, and other frag 
lents of this antient temple. But the moft coi - 
iderable remnant of it is a very beautiful Mofaic 
avement, the fineft I have ever feen in marble. 
rhe parts are fo well joined together, that thewhdc 
iece looks like a continued pidure.There are in it 
he figures of a rhinocerps,of elephants,and of feve- 
al odier animals, wich little landfkips, which look 
'ery lively and well painted^ though they are made 

out 
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out of the natural colours and fliadows of the mar- 
ble. I do not remember ever to have met with an 
old Roman Mofaicjcompofed of litt^pieces of ck]r 
half vitrified, and prepared at the^hfs-hoafesy. 
which the Italians call Smalte. Thefe are much io 
ufe at prefent, and may be made of what colour 
and figure the workman pleafcs f which is a m^ 
dern improvement of the art, and enables thoft 
who are employed in it to make much finer pieces 
of Mofaic than they did formerly. 

In our excurfion to Albano we went as far as 
Nemi>that takes its name from the Nemus Dianae. 
The whole country thereabouts is ftill over-run. 
with woods and thickets. The lake of Ncmi 
lies in a very deep bottom, fo furrounded on all 
fides with mountains and groves, that the furface 
of it is never ruffled with the leaft breath of wind, 
which, perhaps, together with the clearnefs of its 
waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana's 
Looking-glafs. 

Sp^culumque Diana: Virg; 

Prince Caefarini has a palace at Jejifano, very 
near Nemi in a pleafant fituation, and fet off with 
many beautiful walks. In our return from Jen- 
fano to Albano, we paffcd through la Ricca, the Ari- 
cia of the ancients> Horace's firft ftage from Rome 
to Brundifi. There is nothing at Albano fo remark- 
able as the profpeft from the Capuchins garden^ 
which for the extent and variety of pleafing inci- 
dents is,l think, the mod delightful one that I ever 
Xsiw. It takes in the whole Campania, and termi|. 
nates in a full view of the Mediterranean. You 
have a fight at the fame time of the Alban lake, 
which lies juft by in an oval figure of about fevea 

miles. 
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miles rounds and, by reafon of the continued cir- 
cuit of high mountains that incompafs it^ looks like 
the Area of fome vaft amphitheatre. This, toge- 
ther with the feveral green hills and naked rocks» 
within the neighbourhood, makes the moft agreea- 
ble confufion imaginable. Albano keeps up its cre- 
dit dill for wine, which perhaps would be as good 
as it was anciently, did they preferve it to as great 
an age ; but as for olives, there are now very few 
here, though they are in great plenty at Tivoli ; 

Alhani pretioJafeneSut. Juv. Sat. xiil. v. 214. 

Cras hibet Alhanis aliquiddt montihus aut di 

SelintSy cujus patriam titulumque Senegas 

Dile*vii muha 'veierisfuligine teftd. Id. Sat. S • ▼• 33' 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 
And drink old fparkling Alban, or Sttine ; 
Whofe tiile and whofe age with mould o'ergrown. 
The good old cafk for ever keeps unknown. 

Bo^^les. 

Palladia ft u colHbus uteris Alhd, 

Mart. Lib. v. Epigr. i . 

Whether the hills of Alba you prefer, 
Whofe rifmg tops the fruitful olive bear. 

Albans OUvd. Id. Lib. . Epigr. 16. 

Th' Albanian olives. 

The places mentioned in this chapter were all of 
fhem formerly the cool retirements of the Romans, 
where they ufed to hide themfelves among the 

woods 
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woods and mountains , during the exceflive heats 
of their fummer ; as Baiae was the general winter 
rendezvous. 

Jam Urras 'volucremque polum fugm vgris Aquofi 
Laxatf et Icariis caelum iatratibys urit, 
Ardua jam dtnf^ rare/cunt mania Romee : 
Hos Pr^nefie Jacrum^ nemus bos glaciaU Dian^^ 
Algidus aut barrens y aut Tujcula protegit Umhra^ 
Tiburts bi iucos, Anienaque frigora captant. Sil. iV. i» 

Aibams quoque Tufculofque colles 
Et quodcunque jacet fub urbe frigus : 
Fid^nas vetereSf bre^e/que Rubras, 
Et quod yirgineo cruore gaudei 
Anme pomiferum nemus Perenn^, 

Mart. Lib. i. Epigr. ny 

All (hun the raging dog- ftar's furltry hea^. 
And from the halt-unpeopled town retreat : 
Some hid in Nemi's gloomy foreils lie. 
To Paleftrina fome for (helter fly j 
Others to catch the breeze of breathing air. 
To Tufculum or Algiido repair ; 
Or in moift TivoU's retirement:) find 
A cooling {hade, and a retrelhing wind. 

On the contrary, at prefent, Rome is never fuller 
of nobility than in fummer-time : for the country 
towns are fo rnfefted with unwholfome vapours,that 
they dare not trull: themfelves in them while the 
heats Ufl. There is no qutftion but the air of the 
Campania would be now as healthful as it was for- 
merly, weie there as many fires burning in it, and 
as many inhabitants to manure the foil. Leaving 
Rome about the latter end of OQ;ober,in my wayto 

Sienna, 
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Sienna, Hay the firft night at a little village in the 
territories of the ancient Veii. 

H^c turn mmina irant^ nunc funi fine nomim Cmmpi^ 

Virg. /En. vi. v. 776. 

Thefe then were names, now fields without a name. 

The ruins of their capital city are at prefent fo 
far loft, that the geographers arc not able to deter- 
mine exadly the place where they once ftood ; So 
literally is that noble prophecy of Lucan fulfilled^ 
of this and other places of Latium. 

Genies Mars ifte futuras 
Ohruet^ tt popuUs ^vtnientit in $rbem 
Erepto nataUfint ; tunc omne Latinum 
Faiuia mmn iris : Gabiosf f^eiojjuif Coramque 
Pulvfre vix teSta poterunt monfirart ruina^ 
Albanofque laris Laurentinqfqug penaies, 
Rus vacuum^ quod non babitet nifi n$^e c$a0 1 
Ittvitus ^ib. vit. V. 389 

Sudceeding nations by the fword ihall die. 
And fwallow'd up in dark oblivion lie ; 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd. 
Shall like an antiquated fable found ; 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs (hall fall. 
And one promifcuous ruin coverall ; 
Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay : 
High Alba's walls and the Lavinian Strand, 
(A lonely defert, and an empty land) 
Shall fcarcc afford, for needful hours of reft, 
A fingle houfe to their benighted gueft. 

We 
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We here Taw the lake Bacca> that ^es rife to 
the Cremera^ on whofe banks the Fabii were (lain. 

Terctntum numerahatuvosy quQsturhint Mariis 
Mjlulituna Diis^ cum fort nondtqua labor i 
Patricio Cromer dt maculavit Janguine ripas. 

Sil. Ital.Lib.!. 

Fabius a numerous anceftry could tell, 
T hree hundred heroes that in battle fell. 
Near the famM Cremera's difaftVous flood. 
That ran polluted with Patrician blood 

We Taw afterwards^ in the progrefsof ourvoy- 
age» the lakes of Vico and Bolfena. The laft is 
reckoned one and twenty miles in circuit, and is 
plentifully (locked with fifh and fowl. There are in 
it a coupleof Iflands, that are perhaps the two float- 
ting ifles mentioned by Pliny» with that improbable 
circumftanceof their appearing fometimcs iikea cir- 
cle, and fometimes like a triangle, but never like a 
Quadrangle. It is eafy enough to conceive how 
they might become fixed, though they once floated; 
and it is not very ci edible, that the naturalift could 
be deceived in his account of a place that lay, as it 
were, in the neighbourhood of Rome. At the end 
of this lake (lands Montefiaicone» the habitation of 
VirgiPs ^qui Falifci, -ffin. 7. and on the fide of iti 
the town of the Volfinians, now called Bolfena. 

Autpofitis nemofofa inter juga Volfiniis, 

Juv. Sat. iii. V191. 



-Volfinium flood 



Covered with mountain^ and indosM with wood. 

iCiw 
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I faw in the churchyard of Bolfena an antique 
leral monument (of that kind which they called 
>arcophagus) \ery intire, and what is pauicular, 
graven on all fides if/itha curious repielentation 
a Bacchanal. Had the inhabitants obferved a 
Jple of lewd figures at one end of it, they would 
t have thought it a proper ornament for the place 
lere it row ftands. After having travelled hence 
IVquapendente, that ftands in A wonderful pleafant 
latiouy we came to the little brook which fepa- 
es the Pope's dominions from the great Duke's, 
le frontier caftle ofRadicofani is leated on the 
jheft mountain in the country, and is as well 
tified »s the (ituation of the place will permit, 
e here found the natural face of the country 
ite changed from what we had been entertained 
th in the Pope's dominions. For inftead of jhe 
iny beautiful fcenescf green mountains and fniif- 
▼alleys, that we had been prefented with forfome 
fs before, we faw now nothing but a wild naked 
>rpe£l of rocks and hills, worn out on all fides 
tb gutters and channels, and not a tree or ihrub 
be met with in a vaft circuit of feveral miles, 
lis favage profped put me in mind of the Italian 
)verb, that, « The Pope has the flefti, and the 
Teat Duke the bones of Italy/ Among a large 
tent of thefe barren mountains T faw but a fm- 
: fpot that was cultivated, on which there ftood 
onvent. 
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SIENNA ftands high^ and is adorned with a 
great many towers of brick, which in the 
time of the coninrionwealth were ere&ed to fucb 
of the members as had done any confiderable fer- 
vice to their country. Thefe towers gave us a 
fight of the town a great while before we entered 
it. There is nothing in this city fp extraordinary 
as the cathedral, which a man may view with 
pleafure after he has feen St. Peter^s, though it is 
quite of another make, and can only be looked 
upon as one of the mafter-pieces of Gothic archi- 
tedure. When a man fees the prodigious pains 
and expence that our forefathers have been at in 
thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy to 
himfelf what miracles of architefture they would- 
have left us had they only been inftruded in the 
right way ; for when the devotion of thofe ages was 
much warmer than it is at prefent, and the riches of 
the people much more at the difpofal of the priefts 
herewasfo much money confumed on thefe Gothic 

cathedrals. 
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Iralsyas would have finifhed a greater Ta- 
>f Doble buildings, than have been raifed either 
i or fince that time. 

e would wonder to fee the vaft labour that 
^en laid out on this fmgle cathedral. The very 

are loaden with ornaments ; the windows 
rmed like fo many fcenes oi perfpeaive,with 
titude of little pillars retiring one behind ano- 

the great columns are finely engraven with 
and foliage that run twifting about them 
rhe very top to the bottom ; the whole body 
: churcn is chequered with different lays of 

and black marble, the pavemeilt curioufly 
It in defigns and fcripturc-ftoric s, and the 
covered with fuch a variety of figures, and 
un with fo many little mazes and labyrinths 
Tpture, that nothing in the world can make 
tier (hew to thofe, who prefer falfc beauties 
Jc&ed ornaments, to a noble and majeftic 
city. Over-againft this chunh ftands a large 
al, erefted by a (hoe-maker, who has been 
led, though never fainttd. There ftands a fi*- 
>f him fuperfcribed, Sutor ultra Crepid.m. — A 
taker beyond his laft. I (hall fpeak nothing 

extent of this city, the cleanlirefs of its 
, nor the beauty of its piazza, which fo many 
lers have defcribed. As this iis tlie hft 
ic that fell under the fubjedion of the Duke 
frence, fo it is fiill fuppofed to retain many 
rings after its ancient liberty. For this rea- 
ben the keys and pageants of the Duke's 

and governments pafs in proceffion befcre 
m St. John Baptift's day, I was told that 
I comes in the rear ofhisdominior* and is 
d forward by ihoft that follow^ to (how the 
ncy it has to appear in fuch a iblenuiity . I 

(hall 
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(hall fay nothing of the many grofs and abfnrd 
traditions of St. Catharine of Sienna, who is the 
great faini of this place. I think there is as nmd 
pleafure in hearing a man tell his dreanis, aJB in 
reading accounts of this nature. A traveller, that 
thinks them worth his obfervation, may fill a book 
with them at every great town in Italy. 

From Sienna we went forward toLeghome, where 
the two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli's ftatoe 
of the great Duke, amidft the four flaves chained 
to this pedeftal, are very noble fights. The fquare 
is one of the largeft, and will be one of the mod 
beautiful in Italy, when this ftatue is eredediniti 
and a town-houfe built at one end of it to front 
the church that (lands at the other. They are at a 
continual ezpence to deanfe the ports, and keep 
them from being choaked up, which they do by the 
help of feveral engines that are always at work, 
and employ many of the great Duke's flaves. What- 
ever part of the harbour they fcoop in, it has an 
influence on all the reft ; for the fea immediately 
works the whole bottom to a level. They draw 
a double advantage from the dirt that is taken up, 
as it clears the port, and at the fame time dries up 
feveral marfhes about the town, where they hy it 
from time to time. One can fcarce imagine how 
great profits the Duke of Tufcany receives from this 
fiilgle place, which are not generally thought fo 
confiderable, becaufe it pafles for a free port. But it 
is very well known how the great Duke, on a late 
occafion, notwithfianding the privileges of the mer- 
chants, drew no fmall fums of money out of them; 
though ftill in refped of the exorbitant dues that 
are paid at moft other ports, it defervedly retains 
the name of free. It brings into his dominions 
a great increafe of people ftom all other nations. 

bev 
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They reckon in it near ten thourand Jews, many 
of them very rich, and To great trarackers, that 
our Englifh tadors complain they have moftof our 
coantry trade in their hands. It is true the ftran- 
gers pay little or no taxes diredly ; but out of every 
thing they buy there goes a large gabel to the 
government. The very ice-merchant at Leghon«e 
pays above a thoufand pounds fterling annually for 
his privilege, and the tobacco-merchant ten thou- 
&nd. The ground is fold by the great Duke at a 
very high price» and houfes are every day riiing on 
it. All the commodities that go up into the coun- 
try, of which there are great quantities, are clogged 
with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghome. All 
the wines, oils, and filks, that come down from the 
fruitful valleys of Pifa, Florence, and other parts 
of Tufcany, mud make their way through feveral 
duties and taxes before they can reach the port. 
The canal that runs from the fea into the Amo 
gives a convenient carriage to all goods that are 
to be (hipped off, which does not a little enrich the 
owners: and in proportion as private men grow 
wealthy, their legacies, law-fuits, daughters por- 
tions, £^r. increafe, in all which the great Duke 
comes in for a confiderable (hare. The Lucquefe, 
who traffic at this port, are faid to bring in a 
great deal into the Duke's coflFers. Another advan- 
tage, which may be of great u{e to him, is, that at 
five or fix days warning he might find credit in 
this town for very large fums of money, which 
no other Prince in Italy can pretend to. I need not 
take notice of the reputation that this port gives 
him among foreign princes; but there is one benefit 
arifing from it, which, though never thrown into the 
account, is doubtlefs very confiderable. It is well 
known how the Pifans anclFlorentines long regretted 

the 
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the lofs of their ancient liberty, and their fub- 
jedion to a family that fome of them thought 
themfelves equal tOf in the flouriihing times of 
their commonwealths. The town of Leghome has 
accidentally done what the greateft fetch of poli* 
tics would have found difficult to have brought 
about ; for it has almoft unpeopled Pifa, if we com* 
pare it with what it was formerly; and every day 
leflens the number of the inhabitants of Florence. 
This does not only weaken thofe places, but at the 
fame time turns many of their bufieft fpirits, from 
their old notions of -honour and liberty, to the 
thoughts of traffic and merchandife: And as 
men engaged in the road of thriving are no friends 
to changes and revolutions, they are at prefent 
worn ipto a habit of fubjedion, and pufh all their 
purfuits another .way. It is no wonder therefore 
that the great duke has fuch apprehenfions of the 
Pope's making Civita Vecchia a free port, which 
may in time prove fo very prejudicial to Leghome. 
It would be thought an improbable ftory, (hould I 
fet down the feveral methods that are commonly 
reported to have been made ufe of, during the laft 
pontificate, to put a flop to this defign. The 
great Duke's money was fo well beftowed in the 
conclave, that feveral of the cardinals diflfuaded 
the Pope from the undertaking, and at laft turned 
all his thoughts upon the little port which he made 
at Antium, near Nettuno. The chief workmen, 
that were to have conveyed the water to Civita 
Vecchia, were bought off; and when a poor Capu- 
chin, that was thought proof againft all bribes, bad 
undertaken to carry on the work, he died a little 
after he had entered upon it. The prtfent Pope 
however, whoisvery well acauainted with the fecret 
hiftory, and the weaknefs or his predeceflbr, feems 

relblved 
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refiolved to bring the projed to its perFedion. He 
has already been at vaft charges in fini(hing the a- 
^oeiludt andhad fome hopes that, if the war (hould 
drive our Englifh me* chahts from Sicily and Naples 
they would fetile here. His holinefs has told fome 
£ngti(h gentlemen, that thofe of our nation innuld 
have the greateft privileges of any but the fubjeSs 
of the church. One of our countrymen, who 
makes a good figure at Rome, told me the Pope has 
this defign extremely at his heart, but that he tears 
the Englifh will AiflFer nothing like a refident or 
counfel in his dominions, though at the fame time 
he hoped the bufmefs might as well be tranfaded 
by one that had no public charafter. This gentle- 
man has fo bufied liimfelf in the affair, that he has 
offended the French and Spaniffi Girdinals, in fo 
much that Cardinal Janfon refufed to fee him, when 
he would have made his apology for what he had 
faid to the Pope on this fubjeft. There is one great 
objedion to Civita Vechia, that the air of the place 
is not wholefome ; but this, they fay, proceeds 
from want of inhabitants, the air of Leghorne hav- 
ing been worfe than this before the town was well 
peopled. 

The great profits, which have accrued to the 
Duke of Florence from his free port, have fet feveral 
of the ftates of Italy on the fame projeft. The moft 
likely to fucceed in it would be the Genoefe, who 
He more convenient than the Venetians, and have 
a more inviting form of government, than that of 
the church, or that of Florence. But as the port 
of .penoa is fo very ill guarded againft fforms, that 
no privileges can tempt the merchants from Leg- 
home into it, fo dare not the Genoefe make any 
other of their ports free, left it (hould draw to it 
moft of their commerce and inhabitants, and by 
confequence ruin their chief city. 
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From Lcghornc I went to Pifa, where there i$ 
ftill the (hell of * great city, though not half fur- 
nilhed with inhabitants. The great church, bap- 
riftery> and leaning tower, are very well worth 
feeing, and are built after the fame fancy with the 
cathedral of Sienna. Half a day's journey more 
brought me into the republic of Lucca. 
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IT is very pleaHint to fee how the fmall ter- 
ritories of this little republic are cultivated 
to the bed advantage, fo that one cannot find the 
lead fpot of groundi that is not made to con- 
tribute itsutmoft to the owner. In all the in- 
habitants there appears an air of chearfulnefs and 
plenty, not often to be met with in thofe of the 
countries which lie about 'em. There is but one 
gate for ftrangers to enter at» that it may be 
known what numbers of them are in the town. 
Over it is written in letters of gold, Lsiertas. 

This republic is (hut up in the great Duke's 
dominions, who at prefent is very much incenfed 
againft it, and feems to threaten it with the fate 
of Florence^ Pifa, and Sienna. The occaiion as 
follows. 

L2 The 
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The Lucqucfe plead prefcription fortmitingm 
ottc of the Duke's foreAbythat lies upon their fron- 
tiers, which about two years 'face was flriAly for- 
biilden them, the Prince intending to pFeferve the 
ganne for his own piea&ire. Two or three ff ortf- 
men of the republic, who had the hardinefs to 
offend againft the prohibition, were feized, and kept 
in a reighbouring prifbn. Their countrymen, to 
the number of threefcore, attacked the place where 
they were kept in cuftody, and refcued them. The 
gieat Ditke redemafidshisiprifoners, and* as afur- 
thcr fatl^faflicn, would have the governor of the 
town, where the threefcore affailants had com- 
bined together, delivered into his hands ; but re- 
ceiving only excufes, he refolved to do himfelf 
jnftice. Accordingly he ordered ail the Lucquefe to 
be feized that were found on a market-day, in one 
of his friontier towns. Thtfe annK)<inted to four- 
fcorc, among whom were perfons oT fomc confe- 
quence in the republic. They are now in prifon 
at Florence,and, as it is faid, treated hardly enough; 
for there arc fifteen of the number dead within lefs 
than two years. The Kifig of Spain, who iapr*- 
ttQor of the coir.monweahh, received infbrmatioB 
from the great Duke of what bad pafied, whotp- 

E roved ot his proceedings, and ordered theLucquefe 
y his governor of Milan, to give a proper fatif- 
fadioo. Ihe republic, thinking themfchres tf 
wfed by their protcQor, as they fay at Ploreoce, have 
fent to Prince Eugene todcfire the Emperor's. pro- 
tedion, with an offer of winter<[uarterB, as it is 
riid, for iour thoufand Germans. The great DuIk 
rites on them in his demands, and will not be fatis- 
fied wiih lefs than a hundred thoufand crownsi 
. and a folemn emballV to beg pardon for the pift> 
and promife amendment for the future. This 

ftands 
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ftands the affair at prerent, that may end in the 
ruin of the commonwealth, if the French fucceed 
in Italy. It is pleafent however to hear the difcourfe 
of the common people of Lucca, who are firmly 
pcrfuadcd that one Lucquefe can beat five Floren- 
tines, who are grown low-fpirited,as ihey pretend, 
by the great Duke's oppreflions and have nothing 
worth fighting for. They fay, they cart bring into 
the field twenty or thirty thoufand fighting men, 
all reai^ to facrifice their lives for their liberty 
They have a good quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion, but few horfe. It muft be owned thefe people 
are more happy, at lead in imaginatirn, than the reft 
of their neighbours, becaufe they think themiclves 
fo ; though fuch a chimerical happinefs is not pcr- 
culiar to republicans^ for we find the fubjeSs of 
the moft abfolute Prince in Europe are as proud of 
their monarch as the Lucquefe of being fubjefl: to 
none. Should the French affairs profper in Italy, 
it is poflftble the great Duke may bargain for the 
republic of Lucca, by the help of his great trca- 
fures« as his predeceflbrs did formerly with llie 
Emperor for that of Sienna. The great Dukes have 
never yet attempted any thing on Lucca, as not only 
fearing the arms of their proteSor, but becaufe they 
are well afiured, that,lhould theLucquefe bereduced 
to the laft extremity,.ihey would rather throw them- 
felves under the government of theGenoefe,or fome 
ftronger neighbour, than fubmit to a ftate for 
which they have fo great an averfion. And the 
Florentines are very fenfible, that it is much better 
having a weak ftate within their dominions, thdn 
the branch of one as ftrong as themfelves. But 
fliould fo formidable a power, as that of the French 
King, fupport them in their attempts, there is no 
government in Italy that would dare to interpofe, . 
L 3 This 
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This republic, for the extent of its dominions, is 
efteemcd the richeft and bed peopled ftate of Italy. 
The whole admin iArat ion of the government 
pafTes into different hands at the end of every two 
months, which is the greateft fecurity imaginable 
to their liberty, and wonderfully contributes to the 
quick difpatch of all public affairs : But in any 
exigence of ftate, like that they are now preffed 
with, it certainly aiks muchloneer time to condud 
any defign, for the good of the commonwealtb 
to its maturity and perfedion. 
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I Had the good luck to be at Florence when there 
waf an opera a£led, which was the eighth that 
I had fcen in Italy. I could not but fmite to read 
the folemnproteftationof the Poet in the fir ft 
page^ where he declares that he believes neither 
m the fates, dtitief, or deftinies $ and that, if 
he has made ufe of the words, it is purely out 
of a poetical liberty, and not from bis real fen- 
timents, for that in all tbefe particulars be be- 
lieves as the holy mother church believes and 
commands. 

PROTEST A, 

Le voci Pahs Delta, Deflino, e Jtmilif cbe per 
intra quejlo Drama tfuvariii,fon meffe per ifcherxp 
poeticOf e non per Sentimento vero, credendo fempn 
in tutt§ quelhf cbe crede, e comanda Santa Madre 
tbiefa. 

There are fomc beautiful pabces in Florence ; and 
as Tuican pillars and Ruftic work ewe tLcrir origin 
nal to this country, the architeds always take care 
to ^ive them a place in the great edifices that are 
railed inTufcany. The Duke^ new palace is a very 
n6ble ptle, built after this manner, which makes it 
look extremely folid and majeftic* It b not un- 
L 4 like 
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like that of Luxemburg at Paris, which was built 
by Mary of Medicis, and for that reafon perhaps 
the workmen fell into the Tufcan humour. I found 
in the court of this palace what I could not meet 
with any wheie in Rome : I mean an antique fta- 
tue of Hercules lifting up Antaeus from the earth, 
which I have already had occaflon to fpeak of. k 
was found in Rome, and brought hither under the 
reignof Leo the tenth. There are abundance of 
pii^ures in the feveral apartments^ by the hands of 
the greateft mafters. 

But it is the famous gallery of the old pakcfi) 
where are perhaps the nobleft collcaions of ciu • 
riofitics to be met with in any part of the whole 
world. The gallery itfelf is made in the flupe 
of an L> according to Mr. Laflel ; but, if it muft 
needs be like a letter, it refembles. the Greek tL 
moft. It is adorned with admirable pieces of fculp- 
ture, as well modern as ancient. Of the lad fort 
I (hall mention thofe that are rareft either for the 
perfons they reprefent, or the beauty of the fculp- 
ture. Among the buds of tlte Emperors and Em- 
prefles, there are thefe that follow, which are all 
very fcarce, and fome of them almofl Angular in 
their kind : Agrippa, Caligula, Otho, Nerva, ^lius 
Verus, Pertinax,Geta,Didius Julianus, Albinus ex- 
tremely well wrought, and, what is fel(L>m feen, in 
allabafter, Gordianus Africanus the elder, Elioga- 
balus, Galien the elder, and the younger Pupienus. 
I have put Agrippa among the Emperors, becaufe 
he is generally ranged fo in fets of medals, as fotne 
that follow among the emprefles have no other 
right to the company they are joined with : Domi- 
tia, Agrippina wife of Germanicus, Antonia, Ma- 
tidia,Plotina, MalliaScantilla, falfly infcribed under 
her bufl: Julia Severi, Aquilia Severa, Julia Maefe. 

I hava 
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I have generally obfcrved at Rome, which is the 
great aiagatine of tbeCe. antiquUic^j that the fanf)c 
bead3 which are rare in mfxbU* are alfo rare 
in marble, and indeed one may commonly af- 
fign the fame reafoo for both, which w^s the 
ibortncfs of the Emperors rei^jiSi that did not give 
the workmen time to make m^ny of their figures; 
and as the fhortnefs of their reigns was geqeratly 
occasioned by the advancen^ent of a rivals it is 
DO wonder that nohQciy worked on thf figure of 
9' dcceafed Enjperori when his enemy was on the 
throne. Thiji obfervation however does not always 
hold. An. Agrippa or Gali^ula« for example^ is a 
common coinj but a very extraordinary bud ; and 
a Tiberius a rare coin/but a common buft ; which 
one would the more wonder at, if we confider the 
indignities that were o6Fered to thi§ Emperor's fta- 
tues after his death. The Tiberius in Tibi^rim is. 
a known inflance. 

Among the bufts of fuch Emperors as are com- 
mon enough, there are feveral in the gallery that 
deferv£ to be taken notice of for the excellence 
of the fculpture ; as thofc of Auguftu.s, Vefpafian, . 
Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Scptimius 
Scverus, Caracalla, Geta. There is in the fame 
gallery a beautiful buft of Alexander the great, 
calling gp his face to heaven, with ^ noble air 
of grief or difcontentednefs in his loiAs. I have 
feen two or three antique bufts of Alexander in 
the fame air and pofture, and 'am apt to think the 
fculptor had in his thoughts the conqueror's 
weeping for new worlds, or feme other the like 
circumftance of his hiftory. There is alfo in por- 
phyry the head of a fawn, and of the god Pan. 
Among the intire figures I took particular notice of 
a veftal virgin, with the holy fire burning before her, 
L 3 T:\v5 
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This ftatue, I think, may decide that notaUe con- 
iroverfy among the antiquaries, whether the vef- 
tals, after having received the tonfure, ever rufipered 
their hair to come again ; for it is here full grown, 
and gathered under the Veil. The brazen figure 
of the conful) with the ring on his finger, re- 
minded me of Juvenal's tnajoris pQtidera Gemma. 
There is another ftatue in brafs, fuppoied to be of 
Apollo, with this modem infcription on the pedeftal, 
which 1 muft confefs I do not know what to make 
of, Utpotui buc vent mujis et fratre reli^o. I faw 
in the lame gallery the famous figure of the wild 
boar, the gladiator, the Narciflus, the Cupid aod 
Pfyche, the Flora, with fomc modern ftatues that 
feveral others have defcribed. Among the antique 
figures there is a fine one of Morpheus in touch- 
Aone. I have always obferved^ that this god is 
reprefented by the ancient ftatuaries under the €• 
gure of a boy afleep, with a bundle of poppy in his 
hand. I at firft took it for a Cupid, until 1 had taken 
notice that it had neither bow nor quiver, I fup- 
pofe Dr. Lifter has been guilty of the fame mifiakei 
in the reflexions he makes on what he calls the 
Sleeping Cupid with poppy in his hands. 



'^alia namque 



Corpwa nuJorum Tahu/a pinguntur jim$rum. 
Talis irat ; fednefaciat difcrimina cultusy 
Autbuicadde knfes aut iliis deme pbaretras, 

Ovid. Metam. Lib. 10. v. 515 

Such are the Cupids that in paint we view ; 
But that the likenefs may be nicely tru^, 
A loaden quiver to his Ihoulders tie, 
Or bid the Cupids lay their quivers by. . 
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It is probable they chofe to reprefent the god 
of fleep under the figure of a boy, contrary to 
all our modern defigners, becaufe it is that age^ 
which has its repofe the lead broken by care$ 
and anxieties. Statius, in his celebrated invoca* 
tion of deep, addreflfes himfelf to him under the 
fame figure. 

Crimine quo meruit juvenis placsdijfime Divum, 
^uove errore mifer^ donis utfolus egeremy 
Somne, tuu? facet omnepecuSi volucrefjueferaque^iic* 

Sylv. 4. Lib. 5. V. #. 

Tell me, thou befl of gods, thou gentle youth. 
Tell me my fad offence ; that only I, 
While hufh'd ^t eafe thy droufy fubjefts lie. 
In the dead filence of the night complain. 
Nor tafte the bleffiogs of thy peaceful reig». 

I never faw any figure of fleep that was not of 
Hack marble, which has probably fome relation 
to the night, that is the proper feafon for TtQ^ 
I fliould not have made this remark, but that I 
reniember to have read in one of the ancient au- 
thors, that the Nile is generally reprefented in ftone 
of this colour, becaufe it flows from the country 
of the iEthiopians ; which fhows us that ftatuaries 
had fometimes an eye to the perfon they were to 
reprefent, in the choice they made of their mar- 
ble. There are flill at Rome fome of thefc black 
flatues of the Nile which are cut in a kind of 
touchflone. 

Ufque coloratis atnnis devexus ab Indlf, 

Virg. Georg. 4. v. 293. 

Rolling its tide from Ethiopian lands. 

• At 
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At CDC end of the gaUeiy ftand two antique 
marble pillars, curiouily wrought with the figurts 
of the old Roman arms and inflruments of war. 
After a fiill furvey of the gallery, we were led into 
four or five chambers of curiofities that (land on 
the fide of it. The firft was a cabinet of antiqui- 
ties, made up chiefly of idols, talifmans, lamps, 
and hieroglyphics. I faw nothing in it that I was 
not before acquainted witfa> except the four follow- 
ing figures in brafs. 

1. A little image of Juno Siipita, or Sofptta^ 
which perhaps is not to be met with any where 
elfe but on medals. She is clothed in a goat's 
(kin, the horns (licking out above her bead. The 
right arm is broken that probably fupported a 
(h|eld> and the left a little defaced, though one may 
fee it held fomething in its grafp formerly. The 
feet are bare. I remember Triiy*« defcription of 
this goddefs in the following words. I Ham nofiram 
Sofpiiamy quam tu tmnquam ne in Ssmniht vides nifi 
cum pelU Caprina,cum baft a, cumfcutuh, ^m cakedis 
tepandis. — Our goddefs Sofpita, whom you never 
fee, even in a dream, without a goat-flcin, a fpeao 
a little (hiekl, and broad fandals. 



II. An 
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A Medil oF 
Juno Sifpkt, 
Vid. Fol. Ur- 
fin. in Ftmi- 
lia Thona& 
Pordlio. 



This it a 
Reverfe of 
Aaton.Pins 



II. An antique model of the famous Laocoon and 
his two Tons, that ftands in the Belvidera at Rome. 
This is the more remarkable, as it is intire in thofe 
parts where the (latue is maimed. It was by tlie 
help of this model that Bandinelli finiHied his ad- 
mirable copy of the Laocoon^ which ftands at one 
end of this gallery. 

III. An Apollo or Amphion. I took notice of 
this little figure for the fingularity of the inftru- 
roenty which I never before faw in ancient fculp- 
ture. It is not unlike a violin, and played on after 
the fame manner. I doubt however, whether this 
figure be not of a later date than the reft, by the 
meannefs of ihe workmanfliip. 

IV. A Corona Radialis with only eight fpikcs to 
it. Every one knows the ufual number was twelve, 
fome fay in alluiion to the figns of the 2k)diac, and 
oj^ers to the labours of Hercules. 
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Ingenti mole Latinus 
Sluadrijugo vebitur curru ; cut tempora circum 
Aurati bis Sex Radii fulgeraia eingunt^ 
Solis avi Specimen Virg- ^n. la. t. i6i. 

Four deeds the chariot of Latinus bear : 
Twelve golden beanms around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the god of day. 

DrydcD. 

The two next chambers are made up of feveral 
artificial curiolities in ivory^ amber» cryftaf, mar- 
ble, and precious (lones, which all voyage-writers 
are full of. In the chamber that is fliewn laft, 
(lands the celebrated Venus of Medicis. The 
fiatue feems much lefs than the life, as being 
perfeftly naked, and in company with others of a 
larger make : It is noiwithftanding as big as the or- 
dinary fize of a woman, as I concluded from the 
meafure of her wrift^ for from the bignefs of any 
one part it iseafy to guefs at all the reft, in a figure 
of fuch nice proportions. The foftncfs of the flefli, 
the delicacy of the (hape, air, and pofture, and the 
correQnefs of defign in this ftatue are inexprcffiblc. 
I have feveral reafons to believe that the name of 
the fculptor on the pedeftal is not fo old a$ the fta- 
tue. This figure of Venus put me in mind of a 
fpeech (he makes in one of the Greek epigrams. 

Ta« rgiMf 0*^ |!A0Mf5' ng«|»T«A»jj ^ VO0I ; 

Anchifesj Paris, and Adonis too. 
Have feen me naked and expos 'd to view ? 
AH thefe I frankly own without denying ; 
But where has this Praxiteles beer, prying? 

There 
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There is another Venus in the fame circle, that 
would make a good figure any where elfe. There 
are among the old Roman ftatues feveral of Venus 
in different poftures and habits, as there are many 
particular Bgures of her made after the fame defign. 
I fancy it is not hard to find among them fome 
that were made after the three ftatues of this god- 
defSy which Pliny mentions. In the fame chamber 
is the Roman (lave whetting his knife and liftening, 
which from the (houlders upward is incomparable. 
The two wreftlers are in the fame room. I ob- 
fcrved here likewife a very curious buft of Annius 
Verus, the young fon of Marcus Aurelius) whodie'd 
at nine jears of age. I have feen feveral other 
buds of him at Rome, though his medals are ex- 
ceeding rare. 

The great Duke has ordered a large chamber to 
be fitted up for old infcriptions, urns, monuments, 
and the like fets of antiquities. I was fliown feve- 
ral of them which are not yet put up. There are 
the two famous infcriptions that give fo great a light 
to the hifterie« of Appius, who made the highway, 
*and of Fabius the didator; they contain a (hort 
account of the honours they paflcd through, and 
the anions they performed. I faw too the bufts 
of Tranquillina, mother to Gordianus Pius, and of 
Quintus Herrentus, fon to Trajan Decius, which 
are extremely valuable for their rarity ; and a beau- 
tiful old figure made after the celeorated herma- 
phrodite in the Villa Borghefe. I faw nothing that 
has not been obferved by feveral oihers in the Ar- 
gentaria, the tabernacle of St. Lawrence's chapel, 
and the chamber of painters. * The chapel of St. 
Lawrence will be perhaps the moft coftly piece 
of work on the face of the earth, when compleated; 
but it advances fo very flowly, that it is not impofli. 
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ble but the family of Mcdicis^may be eiitind before 
their burial place is finifhed. 

The great Duke has lived many years feparatc 
from the Dutchtfs, who is at prefent in the court 
of France, and intends thtrre to end her days. Vofi 
Cardinal his brother i€ old and infirj[n,and could ne- 
ver be induced to refign his purple for the uncertain 
profpefl: of giving an heir to the dukedom of Tuf- 
cany. The great Prince hac been married feveral 
years without any children ; and. not with (landing 
all the precautions in the world were taken. for the 
marriage of the Prince his younger brother (as the 
finding out a lady for him who was ijn the vigour 
and flower of her age, and had given marks of her 
fruitfulnefs by a former hufband) they have all 
hitherto proved urfuccefsful. There is a branch of 
the family of Medicis in Naples. The head of it 
has been owned as a kinfman by the great Dute, 
and it is thought will fucce^d to his dominions, in 
cafe the Princes his fons die childlefs ; though it is 
not impoffible but, in fuch a conjunflure^ the 
commonwealths, that are thrown under the great 
dutchy, may make fome efforts towards the re-- 
covery of their ancient libtriy, 

I was in the library of mariufcripts belonging to 
St.Lawrence, of which there is a printed catalogue. 
I looked into theVirgil, which' difputes its antiquity 
with that of the Vatican. It wants the Ille ego qui 
quondam^ &c. and the twenty-two line* in the fe- 
cond ^neid, beginning at Jamque adeo fuper utmt 
eratn. — I muft confefs I always thought thjs paf- 
fage left out with a great deal of judgment byTucca 
and Varius, as it feems to contradift a part in the 
fixth ^neid, and reprefents the hero in a paflTion, 
that i9> at leaft, not at all becoming the greatnefs 
of his charafter. Befides, I think the apparition 

of 
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>f Venus comes in very properly to draw him away 
TOmthe fight of Priam's murder; for without fuch 
I machine to take him off, I cannot fee how the 
icro could, with honour, leave Neoptolemus trium- 
^ant, and Priam unrevenged. But fince Vii^il's 
friends thought fit to let drop this incident of He^ 
len, I wonder they would not blot out, oraher a 
line in Venus's fpcech, that has a relation to thfc 
Rencounter, and comes in improperly without it i 

Non tibi Tyndorida facie4 tnvi/a Laaente, 
Culpatufve Paris • -ffin. 2. v. 601 

Not Helenas fiicc, nof Pario^wa^ in fadt. 

Dry den* 

Florence for modern ftatues I think excels even 
Rome ; but thefe I (hall pafs over in filence, that I 
may not tranfcribe out of others. 

The way from Florence to Bolonia runs over fe- 
veral ranges of mountains, and is the word road, 
I believe, of any over the Apennines ; for this was 
my third time of crofiing tfaem. Ii gave me a live- • 
ty idea of Silius Italicus's defcription of HannibaPs 
march. 

^uoque magis fuhiert juge atque evadere nsfi 

Ersxere gradum, crefcit labor ^ crduafupra 

Sefe aperit feJpSf et nafcitur altera moles. Lib. 3. 

From fteep to fteep the troops advanc'd with pain. 
In hopes at laft the topmoft cliff to gain ; 
But ftill by new afcents the mountain grew. 
And a frem toil prefented to their view. 

I fluill conclude tfaischapler with the descriptions 

which 
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which the LAtin Poets have given us of the Apen- 
nines. We may obferve in them all» the remarkable 
qualities of this prodigious length of mountains that 
run from one extremity of Italy to the other« and 
give rife to an incredible variety of riven that 
water this delightful country. 

Ovid. Metam. Lib. a. v. i%6. 
Cloud-bearing Apennines. 



-^f Siculum p^rreSui ad ufque Pehruwh 



Finihui mb Ugurum, popuhs ampleditur omms 
Italia^ gtminumqutlatus ftringtntia hngt 
Utraque ptrpituo dijcriminat itquwra tra&u, 

Qaud. de fexto Conf. Hon* 

Which, (Iretchtng from Liguria's diftant bounds 
To where the ftrait of Sicily refounds. 
Extends itfelf thro' all Italia's fons. 
Embracing various nations as it runs: 
And from the fummit of its rocky chain 
Beholdsjon either handythe hoarfe-refounding'maio. 



'Mole nivali 
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Alpibus gtquatum attolknt caput Apenninus. 

Sil.Ital.Lib.2. 

The A Pennine, crownM with perpetual fnow. 
High as the tow'ring Alps ere3s its lofty bfow. 

Horrehal giacie Saxa inter luhrica Summo 
Piniferum calo mifcens caput Apenninus: 
Condiderat Nix aha trahes^ et vertice alfo' 
Canus apex firi&afurgebat ad afirapruina. Id.Lib. 4* 

Deform'd 
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DcfbrmM with ice, the fcady Apennine 

Mix'd with the (kics; aiid,covcr*d deep with mows. 

High as the ftars his hoary fummit roie. 

Umhrofis mediam qua coHihus Apenntnus 
Eri^it Italiam, nuUo qua 'vertia tellut 
Ahius ititumuii, propiufqut acceffit Oljmpo : 
M$ns inter geminat medius fe forrigit undas 
Inferni^fuperiquf maris : colUfquf c0irctnt, 
Hinc Tyrrbina <uado frangentes aquora fifit^ 
lUinc Dalmaticis phnoxiaflu&ibus Anc9n. 
Fontiius bic n)afti$ immenfos cencipii amnes^ 
Fiuminaqui in gemgnt/pargit divoriia p9nti. 

Lucan. Lib. 2. v. 396. 

In pomp the (hady Apennines arift^ 

And lift th' afpiring nation to the &ies % 

No land like Italy erefis the fight 

By fuch a vaft afcent, or fwells to inch a height : 

Her num'rous dates thetow'ring hills divide. 

And fee the billows rife on either fide ; 

At Pifa here the range of mountains ends. 

And there to high Ancona's ihores extends : 

In their dark womb a thoufand rivers lie. 

That with continued ftreams the double fea fupply. 
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BOL ON I A, MODENA, 



PARMA, TURIN, &e. 



AF T E R a very tedious journey over the 
Apennines^ we at laft came to the river that 
runs at the foot of them^ and was formerly calld 
the little Rhine. Fbllowiog the courie oC this 
river^ we arrived in. a fliort time at Bolonia. 

Parvique Bolonia RbenK Sil. Itat Lib. 8. 

Bolonia watered by the petty Rhine. 

We here quickly felt the difference of the nor- 
thern from the foutherhfide of the mountainsj as 
well in the coldnefs of the air, as in the badnefsof 
the wine. This town is famous for the richnefs 
of the foil that lies about it> and the magnificence of 
itsconventSy It is likewife eftcejfned the third in 
Italy for piSures, as having been the fchool of the 
Lombard painters. I faw in it three rarities of dif- 
ferent kinds, which pleafed me more than any other 
(hows of the place. The iirft was an authentic fil- 
ver medal of the younger BrutuSj in the hands of an 
eminent antiquary. (>ie may fee the charader of 

the 
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e perfon in the features of the facet which is 

Iuifitcly well cut. On the revtrfe is the cap 
ibertVi with a dagger on each fide of it, fub* 
rtbeU id. Mar. for the ides of March, the famous 
itc of Csefar*8 murder. The fecond was a pidure 
Raphael's in St. Gloaanni in Monte. It is ex- 
enoely well preftrrved, and reprefents St. Cecilia 
ith an inftrument of mufic in her hands. On 
ie fide of her arc the figures of St. PauU and 
t . John ; and on the other, of Mary Magdatene^ and 
t. Auftin. There is fomething wonderfully divine 
I the air« of this pidurc. I cannot forbear men- 
oningy for my third curiofity, a new ftair-cafe 
lai ftrangei's are genemlty carried to fee, where 
)e cafmefs of the afcent within fo fmall a com- 
cfsi the difpofition of the lights, and the conve- 
ient landing, are admirably well contrived. The 
ranrs of Italy, and the feafon of the year, made 
ne pafs through the dutchies of Modena, Parma^ 
nd Savoy, with more hade than I would have 
lone at another time. The foil of Modena and 
'arma is very rich and well cultivated. ITic pa- 
ices of the Princes are magnificent, but neither of 
hem is yet finiihed. We procured a licence of the 
Doke or Parma to enter the theatre and gallery, 
vhich defrrve to be feen as well as any thing of that 
Mture in Italy. The theatie is, I think, the moft 
pacious of any I ever faw, and at the fame time fo 
idmiraMy well contrived, that from the very depth 
>f the ftage t^he lowefl found may be heard di- 
Undly to the farthed part of (he audience, as in a 
a^hifpcring-place; and yet if you raife your voice 
It high as you pteafe, there is nothing like an echo 
to caufe in it the Icaft confufion. The gallery is 
hung with a numerous coUedion of pidures, all 
done by celebrated hands. On one fide of the 

gallery 
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gallery is a large room adorned with inlaid 
tableSf cabinets, works in amber» and other 
pieces of great art and value. Out of this we 
were Ted into another great room, furniihed with 
old infcriptionsy idols, bu(b, medals, and the like 
antiouities. I could have fpent a day wilh great 
fatisfaftion in this apartment, but had only time 
to pafs my eye over the medals, which are io 
great number, and many of them very rare. 
The fcarceft of all is a Pefcennius Niger on a 
medalion well preferved. It was coined at Ab- 
tioch, where this Emperor trifled away hb tine 
until he loft his life and empire. The reverfe 
is a Dea Salus. There are two of Otho, the r^ 
verfe a Serapis ; and two of MeffaliQa and Pop- 
psea in middle brafs, the reverfes of the Emp^ 
ror Claudius. I faw two medalions of Plotina and 
Matildia, the reverfe to each a Pietas : with two 
medals of Pertinax, the reverfe of one Vota De- 
cennalia, and of the other Diis Cuftodibus ; and 
another of Gordianus Africanus, the reverfe I have 
forgot. 

The principalities of Modena and Parma are 
much about the fame extent, and have each of 
them two lar^e towns, befides a great number of 
little villages. The Duke of Parma however is 
much richer than the Duke of Modena. Their 
fubieds would live in great plenty amidft fo rich 
anci well cultivated a foil, were not the taxes and 
impofitions fo very exorbitant ; for the courts are 
much too fplendid and magnificent for the territo- 
ries that lie about them, and one cannot but be 
amazed te fee fuch a profufion of wealth laid out 
in coaches, trappings, tables, cabinets, and the 
like precious toys, in which there are few Princes 
of Europe who equal them, when at the fame time 

they 
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they have not had the generofity to make bridges 
over the rivers of iheir countries, for the conve- 
nience of their fubjcAs, as well as ftrangers, who 
are forced to pay an unreafonable ezadion at every 
ferry upon the leaft rifing of the waters. A man 
might well expe£t in thefe fmall governments, a 
much greater regulation of affairs, for the eafe 
and benefit of the people, than in large over-grown 
ftates, where the rules of jufttce, beneficence^ 
and mercy, may be eafily put out of their courfe in 
paifinf through the hands of deputies, and a long 
f ubordination of officers. And it would certainly 
be for the good of mankind tb have all the mighty 
empires and monarchies of the world cantoned 
out into petty ftates and principalities, that, like fo 
many large families, might lie under the eye and 
obfervation of their proper governors; fo that the 
care of the Prince might extend itfelf to every 
individual perfon under his protedion. But fince 
fuch a general fcheme can never be brought 
about, and, if it were, it would quickly be de-. 
ftroyed by the ambition of fome particular ftate 
afpiring above the reft, it happens very ill at pre- 
fcnt to be borne under one of Jthefe petty fove- 
reijens, that will be ftill endeavouring, at his fub- 
jeSs coft, to equal the pomp and grandeur of 
greater Princes, as well as to outvy thofe of his 
own rank. 

For this reafon there are no people in the 
ixrorld, who live with more eafe and profperity, 
than the fubjeds of little commonwealths, as 
on the contrary there arc none who fuffer more 
under the grievances of a hard ^ncrnment, 
than the fubjeds of little principalities. I left 
the road of Milan on my rights having be* 
fore feen that city, and after havipg pafltd through 
:..-•.:...;•>.. Afti, 
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Afti» the frortier town of SftToys I «t faifc cone 
within fight of the Pop which i$ it fine river 
even at ifurin, though within fix iiulet of its 
fource. Ihis river has been made the fcmie 
of two or three poetical ftories. Ovid has chofeo 
it out to throw hie Phaeton into it* after att 
the fmaller rivers had been dried up in the coO' 
flagration 

I have read fome botanical critics^ who tell as 
the Poets have not rightly followed the traditiooi 
of antiquity, in meumorphoiing the fiflers of 
Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been turn'd 
into larch-trees ; for that it is this kind of tree 
which (beds a gum, and is commonly found on tk 
banks of the Po. The change of Cycnus into t 
fwan, which clofes up the difafters of Phaetoo'f 
family» was wrought on the fame place where the 
(ifters were turned into trees. The dercriptions 
that Virgil and Ovid have made of it cannot be 
llifficiently admired. 

Claudian has fet off his defcription of the 
Kridanus with all the poetical ftories that have 
been made of it. 

Il/e caput plactdis fuHime ft u§fU$s 
Extulity V iotss^ucemfpargfHtia ripit 
Aurea rtranti micyerum comua vuiiu 
Non illi madidum nfulgaris arundinf trinem 
Vtlat bonos ; rami caput umbranttrt mirtnut 
Htliadum^ totifqut fluunt MUSra capillis, 
Palla tegit latos bumerot^ cutruque patertn 
Jntixius Pbaetpn glaucos incendit amidus .* 
Fultaquefub grtmio c^latit nobUis mftrii 
Mtbtreum probat ut na dteus, Namque omnia iuSus 
•Arguwtenta fui Titan Jtgna*uit Ofympo, 
Aiutatumque forum phtmfi, ft fr^nde forores, 

Et 
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Etfiuvium^ nati qui vulnera lavit anbell, 
Stat geltdii Auriga plagis ; vejligiafratrit 
Germans fervant HyadeSf Cycntque fodalit 
La^eus extentas afpergit circulus alas, 
Stellifer Er'idanus ftnuatis flu^ibus erranSf 
Clara noti convexa rigat ■ 

Claudian. dc fexio Conf. Hcnoriu 

His head above the floods he genily rcarM, 
And as he rofe his golden horrs appear 'd. 
That on the forehead (honedlvirdy bright. 
And o'er the banks difFus'd a yellow light : 
No interwoven reeds a garland made. 
To hide his brows within the vuli^ar ih^de : 
But poplar wreaths around his temple fpread, 
And tears of amber trickled down his head : 
A fpacious veil from his broad flioulders flew. 
That fet ih' unhappy Phaeton to view : 
The flaming chariot and the fteeds it (how'd. 
And the whole fable in the mani-Je glow'd : 
Beneath his arm an urn fupported lies, 
With ftars embellifti'd and fiSitious fkies. 
For Titan, by the mighty lofs difmay'd. 
Among the heav'ns th' immortal fa& difplay'd. 
Left the remembrance of his grief fhould fail. 
And in thecqnftellations wrote his tale. 
A fwan in memory of Cycnus (hlnes ; 
The mourning fifters weep in watry figns ; 
The burning chariot, and the charioteer. 
In bright Bootes and his wane appear ; 
"Whilft in a track of ligHt the waters run. 
That wafli'd the body of his blafted fon. 

The river Po gives a name to the chief flreet 

«f Turin, which fronts the Duke's palace, and 

M when 
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when finiih'd will be one oH the nobled in Italy 
(or its length. There is one convenitnce in lhi$ 
city that 1 never obferved in any other, and which 
makes tome amends for the badnefs of the pave- 
ment. By the help ot a river, that runs on the 
upper fide of the town, they can convey a little 
Oream of vj^ater through all the mod confiderable 
Arects, which ferves toclean(e the gutters, andcar- 
licfc away ail the filth that is fwept into it. The 
manager opens his fluicc every night, and diftri- 
buic.** the water into what quarters of the town he 
pIcafVs. Bt fides the ordinary convenience that a- 
iilcs from it, it is of great ufe when a fiie chan- 
ces to bieak out ; for at a few minutes warning 
they have a little river running by the'very walls 
of the houfe that is burning. The court of Tu- 
rin is reckoned the moft fplendid and polite of any 
in Italy ; but by reafon of its being in mourning, I 
could not feeic in its magnificence. The common 
people of this flate are more exafperated againft 
the French than even the reft of the Italians, 
For the great mlfch-efs they have fufFered from 
them are flill frtfh upon their memories, and, 
rjoiu iihftanding this interval of peace, one may 
cafily trace out the feveral marches, which the 
French armies have made through their country, 
by the ruin and defolation they have left behind 
them. I pafled through Piedmont and Savoy, at 
a time when the Duke was forced, by the necefli- 
ty of liis affairs, to be in alliance with the French. 
I came direflly from Turin to Geneva, and had 
a very eafy journey over iVi©unt Cennis, though 
about the beginning of December, the fnows hav- 
ing not yet fallen. On the top of this high moun- 
tain is a large plain, and in the midft of the plain 

a beau- 
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A beautiful lake which would be very extraordi- 
nary, were there not feveral muuniains in the 
neighbourhood rifinp; over it. The inhal)itants 
thereabout pretend tjmt it isuni'athomablci and I 
queftion not but the waters of it fill up a deep 
valley, before they come to a level with the fur- 
face of a plain. It is wdl-ftockcd with trouls, 
though they fay it is covered with ice three quar- 
ters of the year. 

There is nothing in the natural face of Italy that 
is more delighfiil to a traveller, tlun the (tveral 
lakes which are dtlperfcdup and down anion^ the 
many breaks and hollows of the Alps and Appen- 
nines. For as thefe vaft heaps of mountains arc 
thrown together with fo much irrcgulariiy and 
confufion, they form a great variety of hollow 
tottoms, that often lie in the figure of fo many 
artificial bafons ; where, if any fountains chance 
to rife, they naturally fpread themfelvcs into lakes, 
before they can find any ifluc for their waters. 
The ancient Romans took a great deal <>f pains to 
hew out a paflage for thefe lakes to difcharge 
themfclves into fome neighbouring river, for the 
bettering of the air, or the recovering of the foil 
that lay underneath them. The draining of the 
Fucinus by the Emperor Claudius, with the pro- 
digious multitude of fpcflators who attended if, 
and the famous Naumachia and fplendid enter- 
tainment, which were made upon it before the 
fluices were opened, is a well known piece of hif- 
tory. In all our journey through the Alps, as 
well when weclimbed as when wedefcended rhem, 
we had ftill a river running along with the road, 
that probably at firft occafioncd the difcovery of 
this paflage. I (hall end this chapter with a de- 
M 2 fcription 
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fciiption of the Alps, as I did the laft with thofc 
of the Appcnnines. The Poet perhaps would 
not have taken notice, that there is no fpring nor 
fummer on thefe mountains, but becaufe in this 
rcfpcd the Alps are quite different from the Ap- 
pennines, which have as delightful green fpots 
among them as any in Italy. 

CunHa gelu cara^ue aterniim grandine te^a. 
At que avi glaciem cobibent : riget ardua montis 
JEtberei fades ^ fur gent ique obvia Pbcsbo 
Duratas nefcit fiammis moUire pruinas : 
S^iantilm fartareus regni pallentis hiatus 
Ad manes imos atque atra flagna paludis 
Afuperd tellure patety tarn hnga per auras 
Erigitur tellus^ y coelum intercipit Umbra, 
Nullum ver ufquamy ntllique JEjlatis honores ; 
Sola jugis habitat diris, fedefque tuetur 
Perpetuas deformis Hycms : ilia undique nubes. 
Hue atras agit^ et mixtos cum grandine nimboSf 
Nam cun^i flatus ventique furentia regna 
Alpina pofuere domo^ call gat in alt is 
Obtutus faxis, abeuntque innubila monies. 

Sil. Ital. Lib. 3. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow 
That fell a thoufand centuries ago. 
The mountain (lands ; nor can the fifing fun 
Unfix her frofts, and teach 'em how to run : 
Deep as the dark infernal waters lie ^ 
From the bright regions of the chearful (ky. 
So far the proud afcending rocks invade 
Heav'n's upper realms, and caft a dreadful fhade : 
No fpring nor fummer on the mountain feen 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green ; 

But 
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But hoary winter, unadorn'd and bare. 
Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there ; 
There (he aflembles all her blacked dorms* 
And the rude hail in rattling tempefts forms ; 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds refort» 
And on the mountain keep their boi ft 'rous court. 
That in thick (how'p her rocky fummit (hrowds. 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
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NEAR St. Julian in Savoy the Alps begin to 
enlarge themfeives on all fides, and open 
into a vaft circuit of ground, which, in refpeSof 
the other parts of the Aips, may pafs for a plain 
champain country. This extent of lands, with 
the Lcman lake, would make one of the prettied 
and moft defenfible dominions in Europe, was 
it all thrown into a fingle'ftaie, and had Geneva 
for its metropolis. But there are three powerful 
neighbours, who divide among them the greateft 
parr of this fruitful country. The Duke of Savoy 
has the Chablais, and all the fields that lie beyond 
the Arve, as far as to the Eclufe. The King of 
France is mafter of the whole country of Gex; and 
the carton of Bern comes in for that of Vaud. Ge- 
neva and its little territories lie in the heart of 
thefe three dates. '^ he greateft part of the town 
flands upon a hill, and has its view bounded on all 
fides by feveral ranges of mountains, which are 
however at fo great a diftance, that they leave open 
a wonderful variety of beautiful profpefis. The 

fituatioa 
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fituation of ihefe mountains has fome particular 
efFeSson the country, which they indole. As firft, 
they cover it from all winds, except the fouth and 
north. It is to the laft of ihefe winds that the in- 
habitants of Geneva afcribe the healthfuhiefs of 
their air; for as the Alps furround them on all fides, 
ihey form a vaft kind of bafon, where there would 
be a conftant ftagnation of vapours, the country 
being fo well watered, did not the north wind put 
them in motion, and fcatter them from time to 
time. Another efFe£t the Alps have on Geneva is, 
that the fun here rifes later and fets fooner than it 
docs to other places of the fame latitude. 1 have 
often obferved that the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains have been covered with light above 
half an hour after the fun is down, in refpeQ of 
thofe who live at Geneva. Thefe mountains like- 
wife very much increafe their fummer heats, and 
make up an horizon that has fomething in it very 
Angular and agreeable. On one fide you have the 
long traQ of hills, that goes under the name of 
mount Jura, covered with vineyards and paftur- 
age, and on the other huge precipices of naked 
rocks rifing up in a thoufand odd figures, and cleft 
in fome places, fo as to difcover high mountains 
of fnow that lie feveral leagues behind them. To- 
wards the fouth the hills rife more infenfibly, and 
leave the eyea vaft uninterrupted profpe^ forma- 
lly miles. But the moft beautiful view of all is the 
lake, and the borders of it that lie N. of the towHr 
This lake refembles a fea in the colour of its 
waters, the dorms that are raifed on it, and the 
ravage it makes on its banks. It receives too a 
different name from the coafts it wadies, and in 
fummer has fomething like an ebb and flow» 
which arifes from the melting of the fnows that fall 
M 4 v\V^ 
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into it more copioufly at noon than at other tim^s 
of the day. It has five different ftates bordering 
on it, the kingdom of France, the dutchy of Savoy, 
the canton of Bern, the biftiopric of Sion, and the 
republic of Geneva. 1 havefeen papers fixed up in 
the canton of Bern, with this magnificent preface; 

* Whereas we have been informed of feveral abufes 

* comntittcd in our ports and harbours on the lake> 

* &c.' 

I made a little voyage round the lake, and 
touched on the feveral towns that lie on its coafts, 
i\hich tcK'k up near five days, though the wind 
was pretty fair for us all the while. 

The right fide of the lake from Geneva belongs 
to the Duke of Savoy, and is extremely well culti- 
vated. The grealeft entertainment we found in 
ccaPiing it were the feveral profpeQs of woods, 
vineyard?, meadows, and corn-fields which lie 
on the borders of it, and run up all the fides of the 
Alps, where the barrenncfs ot the rocks, or the 
fleepnefs of the afcent will fuffer them. The wine 
however on this fide of the lake is by no means fo 
good as that on the other, as it has not fo open a 
foil, and is lefs expofed to the fun. We here paffed 
by Yvoire, where the Duke keeps his gallies, and 
lodcred at Tonon, which is the greateft town on the 
lake belonging to the Savoyard. It has four con- 
vents, and they fay about fix or feven thoufand 
inhabitants. The lake is here about twelve miles 
in breadth. At a little diftance from Tonon ftands 
Ripaille, where is a convent of Carthufians. They 
have a large foreft cut out into walks, that are 
extremely thick and gloomy, and very fuitable to 
the genius of the inhabitants. There are Viftas 
in it of a great length, that terminate upon the 
lake. At one fide of the walks you have a near 

profpeft 
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profpeS of the Alps, which are broken into fo 
many fteeps and precipices, that they fill the mind 
with an agreeable kind of horror^ and form one of 
the mod irregular mif-fliapen fcenes in the world. 
The houfe, that is now in the hands of the Carthu- 
fians, belonged formerly to the hermits of St. Mau- 
rice, and is famous in hiftory for the retreat of aa 
Anti-Pope, who called himfclf Felix the fifth. He 
had been Duke of Savoy, and after a very gloriou* 
reign took on him the habit of a hermit, and retired 
into this folitary fpot of his dominions. His ene- 
mies will have it, that he lived here in great eafe 
and luxury ; from whence the Italians to this day 
make ufe of the proveib, Andare a RipagUay and 
the French, Faire RipailUy to exprefs a delightful 
kind of life. They fay too, that he had great- 
managements with feveral ecclefiaftics before he 
turned hermit, and that he did it in the view of 
being advanced to the pontificate. However it 
was, he had not been here half, a year, before he 
was chofen Pope by the council of Bafil, who took, 
upon them to depofe Eugenio the fourth. This 
promifed fair at firft ; but by the death of the 
Emperor, who favoured Amadeo^and therefoluti* 
on of Eugenio, the greateft part of the church 
threw itfelf again under the government of their 
depofed head. Our Anti-pope however was ftilB 
fwpported by the council of Bafil, and owned by 
Savoy, Switzerland, and a few other little ftates.. 
This fchifm lafted in the church nine years, after 
■which Felix voluntarily refignedhis title into the 
liands of Pope Nicholas the fifth ; but on the fol*- 
lowing conditions, that Amadeo fliould be the firft 
Cardinal in the conclave ; that the Pope fliould al- 
ways receive him (landing, and offer him his moutb 
to ki&3» that be ibould be perpetual Cardinal legate 
Ms io^ 
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in I he ft ales of Savoy, and Switzerland, and in the 
archbi{hoprics of Geneva, Sion, Brefs, &c. And 
Uftly, that all the Cardinals of his creation ihould 
he recognized by the Pope. After he had made a 
pcAce lo acceptable to the church, and fo honour- 
able to himfelf, he fpent the renaainder of bis 
life with great devotion at Ripaille, and died with 
an extraoidinary reputation of fanSity. 

At Tonon they fhewcd iw a fountain of water 
that is in great efteem for its wholfomnefs. They 
fay it weighs two ounces in a pound lefs than the 
fame meafure of the lake-water, notwithftanding 
this la ft is very good to drinks and as clear as can 
be imagined. A little above Tonon is a caftleand 
fmall garrifon. The next day we faw other fmaR 
towns on the coaft of Savoy, where there is no- 
thing but mifery and poverty. The nearer you 
come to the end of the lake, the mountains on each 
iide grow thicker and higher, until at laft they al- 
moft meet. One often fees on the tops of the 
mountains feveral (harp rocks that ftand above the 
reft ; for as thefe mountains have been doubtlefs- 
much higher than they are at prefent> the rains 
have waftied away abundance of the foil, that has 
left the vein? of ftones fliooting out of them ; as 
in a decayed body the flefli is ftill fhrinking from 
the bones. The natural hiftories of Switzerland 
talk very rnuch of the fall of thefe rocks, and the 
great damage they have fometimes done, when 
their foundations have been mouldered with age, 
or rent by an earthquake. We faw in feveral parts^ 
of the Alps, that bordered upon us, vaft pits of 
fnow, as feveral mountains that He at a greater 
^iftance are wholly covered with it. I farxied the 
confufion of mountains and hollows, I here obferv- 
€d» furni{hed me with a more probable reafoo thaa 

ao; 
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any I have met with for thofe periodical fountains 
in Switzerland, which flow only at fuch particular 
hours of the day. For as the tops of thefe moun- 
tains caft their fliadows upon one another, they 
hinder the fun's fliining on feveral parts at fuch 
certain times, fo that there are feveral heaps of 
fnow which have the fun lying upon ihem for two 
or three hours together, and are in the (hade all 
the day afterwards. If therefore it happens that 
any particular fountain takes its rife from any 
of thefe refervoirs of fnow, it will naturally 
begin to flow on fuch hours of the day as the fnow 
begins to melt : but as foon as the fun leaves it a- 
gain to freeze and harden, the fountain dries up^ 
and receives no more fupplies until about the fame 
time the next day, when the heat of the fun again 
fets the fnows running that fall into the fame little 
conduits, traces, and canals, and by confequence 
break out and difcover themfelves always in the 
fame place. At the very extremity of the lake the 
Rhone enters, and, when I faw it, brought along 
with it a prodigious quantity of water, the rivers 
and lakes of this country being much higher in 
fummer than in winter, by reafon of the melting 
of the fnows. One would wonder how fo many 
learned men could fall into fo great an abfurdity, 
as to believe this river could preferve itfelf unmix- 
ed with the lake, till its going out again at Gene- 
va, which is a courfeof many miles. It waJ ex- 
tremely muddy at its entrance, when I faw it, 
though as clear as rock water at its going out. Be- 
fides, that it brought in much' more water than it 
carried off. The river indeed preferves itfelf for 
about a quarter of a mile in the lake, but is after- 
wards fo wholly mixed and loft with the waters of 
the lake> that one difcovers nothing like a ftrcam 
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iiniil within about a quarter of a mile of Genera, 
Vrora the end of the lake 10 the fource of the 
Rhone is a valley of about four days journey in 
length, u hich gives the name of Vallefins to its 
inhabitants, and is the dominion of the Biftiopof 
Sion. We lodged the feeond night at Villa Neuve> 
a little town in the canton of Bern, where v^t 
found good accommodations, and a much greater 
appearance of plenty than on the other fide of the 
lake. The next day, having paffed by thecaftle 
of Chilton, we came to Verfoy, another town in 
the canton of Bern, where Ludlow retired after 
having left Geneva and Laufanne. Themagiftrates 
of the town warned him out of the firft by the 
folicitation of the Dutchefs of Orleans, as the 
death of his friend Lifle made him quit the other* 
He probably chofc this retreat^as a place of the 
greatefl fafety, it being an eafy matter to know 
what ftrangers are in the town, by reafon of its- 
fituation. The houfe he lived \fk has this infcrip- 
tion over the door ; 

Omne folum forti patria 
quia Patrisu 

The firrt part is a piece of verfe in Ovid, as tie- 
tad is a cant of his own. He is buried in the bed 
©f the churches with the following epitaph, 

Sijle gradum et refpice^ 

Hie jacet Edmond Ludlow^ dngTus Natione^ 
Provincia Wiltonienfts^fiUus^ Henrici Equejfris^ 
ordinisy Senatorifqite Par li amentia cuj,us quoque 
futt ipfe membrumy Patrum Jiemmate clarus et no- 
Ulhy virtute propria nobiJior, Religioneprctejiara 
it inj^gni pietate corufius^f Mtatis finno 23 l^ri" 

bunut 
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hunus Militumy paulo poji exercitiU prator prima" 
rius. Tunc Hibernorum domitor^ in pugna intre* 
pidus et vita prodigus^ in vi^oria clemens et man^ 
fuetusy patria Libertatis Defenfory et pot eft at is 
Arbitraridt propugnator acerrimus ; cujui cauja ak 
eddem patria 32 annis extorris, meliorique Jortu* 
fta dignus apud Helvetios fe retepit^ ibiqtte atatif 
Jlnno 73 Moriens fui deftderium relinquens fedes 
aternas latus advolavit, 

Hocce Monumentum, in perpetnam vera etjin^ 
eera pieiatis erga mar it urn def unburn memoriam% 
die at et vovet Domina Elizabeth de Thomas, ejus 
ftrenua et metftijftma, tarn in infortuniis quamin 
matrimonio confers dile^'tjjima^ qua animi magni^ 
tudine et vi amor is conjugalis mota eum in exilium 
ad obitum ufque conjianter Jecuta eft. Anno Dom^ 

Here lies Edmund Ludlow, by bFrth an Eng- 
Kftiman, of the county of Wilts ; fon of Sir Hen- 
ry Ludlow, Knight ; a naember of parliament, as 
his father had likewife been ; more diftinguiflied 
by his virtue than his family, though an ancient 
and good one ; by religion a proteftant, and re- 
markable for his eminent piety : In the 23d year 
of his age he had the command of a regiment, 
and, foon after, the poft of lieutenant-general r 
In which quality he fubdued the Iri(h, being in- 
trepid in fight, and expofing himfelf to the great- 
eft dangers ; but in vifiory merciful and humane : 
A defender of the liberty of his country, and a 
ftrenuous oppofer of arbitrary power rupon which 
account being banifhed 32 years from his- native 
country, and worthy of a better fortune, he re* 
tired into Switzerland, where he died, univerfal- 
ly regretted, in the 73d year of his age. 

This 
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This monument was erefted, in perpetuat 
memory of her true and fincere aflFeaion towards 
her deccafed hufband, by Dame Elizabeth Tho- 
mas, his beloved wife, and affliSed, but conflant^ 
partner, as well in mbforlunes, as in wedlock; 
wjio, excited by her own greatnefs of mind, and 
the force of conjugal love, followed him into ba- 
nifhment, and conftantly bore him company to 
his death, A. D. 1693. 

Ludlow was a conftant frequenter of fermons^ 
and prayers, but would never communicate with 
them either of Geneva or Vevy. Juft by bis 
monument is a tomb (lone with the following in^ 
fcription, 

Depojiiorium. 

Andrea Brougbton Armigeri Anglicani Maydjlo^ 
ncnfts in Comitatu Cantii ubi bis prat or Urbanus, 
Dignatufquc etiam fuit fententiam Regis Regum 
projari. ilnam ob caufam expulfuspatria fua^pt* 
regrinatione ejus finitely folo fene^utis morbo af* 
fcbus^ requiejcens a labor i bus fuis in Domino ob" 
dormivit^ 23 die Feb. Anno D. 1687* €etatisfua 
84. The remains of Andrew Broughton, Efq; 
an Engliftiman, of Maidftone in the county of 
Kent, of which place he was twice mayor. He 
had the honour likewife to pronounce the fentence 
of the King of Kings. Upon which account be- 
ing banifhed from his country, after his travels 
were at an end, affeSed with no other difeafe than 
that of old age, he refted from his labours, and 
fell afleep in the Lord, the 23d of February, A* 
D. 1687, in the 84th year of his age. The inha- 
bitants of the place could give no account of this 
Broughton j but I fuppofe, by his epitaph, it is 

the 
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the fame perfon that was clerk to the pretended 
high court of juftice, which paffed fentence oa 
the royal martyr. 

The next day we fpent at Laufanne, the great- 
eft town on the lake, after Geneva. We faw the 
wall of the cathedral church that was opened by 
an earthquake, and (hut again fome years alier 
by a fecond. The crack can but be jull difcerned 
at prefent, though there are feveral in the town 
ftill living who have formerly paffed through it. 
The Duke of Schomberg, who was killed in Sa- 
i?oy, lies in this church, but without any monu- 
ment or infcription over him. Laufanne was 
once a republic, but is now under the canton of 
Bern, and governed, like the reft of their domi- 
nions, by a bailiff, who is fent them every three 
years from the Senate of Bern. There is one 
Jlreet of this town that has the privilege of acquit- 
ting or condemning any perfon of their own bo- 
dy, in matters of life and death. Every inhabitant 
of it has his vote, which makes a houfe here fell 
better than in any other part of the town. They 
tell you that not many years ago it happened, that 
a cobler had the cafting vote for the life of the cri- 
minal, which he very gracioufly gave on the mer- 
ciful fide. From Laufanne to Geneva we coafted 
along the country of the Vaud, which is the fruit- 
fuUeft and beft cultivated part of any among the 
Alps. It belonged formerly to the Duke of Savoy, 
but was won from him by the canton of Bern^ 
and made over to it by the treaty of St. Julian, 
which is ftill very much regretted by the Savoy- 
ard. We called in at Morge, where there is an 
artificial port, and a fliow of more trade than in 
any other town on the lake. From Morge we 
came to Nyon, The Colonia Equeftris, that Juli- 
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us Cacfar fettled in this country, i» generally fnp^ 
poled to have been planted in this place. They 
have often dug up old Roman infcriptions and fta- 
tues» and as I walked in the town I obferved in 
the walls of feveral houfes the fragments of vaft 
Corinthian pillars, with feveral other pieces of 
architcdure, which muft have formerly belonged 
to fome very noble pile of building. There is no 
author that mentions this colony, yet it is certain 
by feveral old Roman infcriptions that there was 
fiich an one. Lucan indeed fpeaks of a part o^' 
Caefar's army, that came to him from the Leman 
lake in the beginning of the civil war. 

Deftruere cavo tentoriajlxa Lemanno. 

Lib. I . V. 396; 

They left their tents pitcliM on the Leman lake; 

At about five miles diftance from Nyon they 
(how ftill the ruins of Caefar's wall, that reached- 
eighteen miles in length from mount Jura to the 
borders of the lake, as he has defcribed it in the 
firft book of his commentaries. The next towtt 
upon the lake is Verfoy, which we could not have 
an opportunity of feeing, as belonging to the King 
of France. It has the reputation of being extreme- 
ly poor and beggarly. We failed from hence di- 
rectly for Geneva, which makes a very nobk (how 
from the lake. There are near Geneva feverat 
quarries of freeftone that run under the lake. 
\Vhen the water is at the loweft they make with- 
in the borders of it a little fquare inclofed with 
four walls. In this fquare they fink a pit, and 
dig for freeftone ; the walls hindering the waters 
from coming in upon them, when the lake rifes 

and 
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and runs on all fides of them. The great con- 
venience of carriage makes thefe ftones much 
cheaper than any that can be found upon firm 
land. One fees feveral deep pits that have been 
made at feveral times as one fails over them. As 
the lake approaches Geneva it grows ftill narrow- 
er and narrower, until at laft it changes its name 
into the Rhone, that turns all the mills of the 
town, and is extremely rapid, notwithftanding its 
•waters are very deep. As I have fcen great part 
of the courfe of this river, I cannot but think it 
has been guided by the particular hand of Provi- 
dence. It rifes in the very heart of the Alps, and 
has a long valley that feems hewn out on purpofe 
to give its waters pafTage amid ft fo many rocks and 
mountains which are on all fides of it. This brings 
it almoft in a direft line to Geneva. It would 
there overflow all the country, were there not 
one particular cleft that divides a vaft circuit of 
mountains, and conveys it oflF to Lyons. From 
Lyons there is another great rent» which runs a- 
crofs the whole country in almoft another ftraight 
line, and notwithftanding the vaft height of the 
mountains that rife about it, gives it the ftiorteft 
courfe it can take to fall into the fea. Had fuch a 
river as this been left to itfelf to have found its 
way out from among the Alps, whatever wind- 
ings it had made it muft have formed fi^veral little 
feas, and have laid many countries under water 
before it had come to the 6nd of its courfe. I fliall 
not make any remarks upon Geneva, thatl^ a re- 
publick fo well known to the Englifti. It lies at 
prefent under feme difficulties by reafon or the 
Emperor's difpleafure, who has forbidden the im- 
portation of their manufaQures into any pai*t of 
the empire, which will certainly raife a fedition 

among 
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among the people^ unlefs the magidrates fini 
fome wjy to remedy it : and they fay it is al- 
ready done by the interpofition of the dates 
of Holland. The occafion of the Emperor's 
prohibition was their furnifliing great fums to 
the King of France for the payment of his 
army in Italy, They obliged them felves to remit, 
after the rate of twelve hundred^ thoufand pounds 
ftcrling per Annunij divided into fo many month- 
ly payments. As the intereft was very great, fe- 
veral of the merchants of Lyons, who would not 
truft their King in their own name, arefaidto 
have contributed a great deal under the names of 
Geneva merchants. The republic fancies itfelf 
hardly treated by the Emperor, fince it is not any 
aftion of the ftate, but a compad annong private 
perfons that have furniflied out thefe feveral re- 
mittances. They pretend however to have put 
a (lop to them, and by that means are in hopes 
again to open their commerce into the empire. 
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Fribourg, Bern, Soleurre, 
Zurich, St. Gaul, 

Lindaw, ^c. 



FROM Geneva I travelled fo Laufanne, and 
thence to Fribourg, which is but a mean 
town for the capital of fo large a canton : lis fitu- 
ation is fo irregular, that they are forced to climb 
up to feveral parts of it by ftair cafes of a prodi- 
gious afcent. This inconvenience however gives 
them a very great commodity in cafe a fire 
breaks out in any part of the town ; for by rea- 
fonof feveral refervoirs on the topsofthefe moun- 
tains, by the opening of a fluice they convey a 
river into what part of the town they pleafe. They 
have four churches, four convents of women, 
«nd as many for men. The little chapel called 
the Salutation, is very neat, and built with a pret- 
ty fancy. The college of thejefuits is, they fay, 
the fined in Switzerland. There is a great deal 
of room in it, and feveral beautiful views from 
the different parts of it. They have a coIletU- 
on of pi6lures reprefenting moft of the fathers of 
their order, who have been eminent for their pie- 
ty or learning. Among the reft, many Englifh- 
men, whom we pame rebels, and they martyrs. 

' Henry 
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Htnry Garnet's infcripiion fays, that when the 
heretics could not prevail with him, either by 
force or promifes, to change his religion, they 1^ 
hanged and quartered him. At the Capuchins I 
faw the efcargatoire, which I took the more no- 
tice of, becaufe I do not remember to have met 
with any thing of the fame nature in other coun- 
tries. It is a fquare place boarded in, and filled 
with a vaft quantity of large fnails, that are ef- 
teemed excellent food when they are well dreffeA 
The floor is ftrowed about half a foot deep with 
feveral kinds of plants, among which the fnails 
ncftle all the winter feafon. When Lent arrives, 
they open their magazines, and take out of them 1 
the beft meagre food in the world ; for there is ho ' 
difli of fi(h that they reckon comparable to a ra« 
goOt of fnails. 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went to 
fee a hermitage, that is reckoned the greateft cu- 
riofity of thefe parts. It lies in the prettiefl foli- 
tude imaginable, among woods and rocks, which 
at fir ft fight difpofe a man to be ferious. There 
has lived in it a hermit thefe five and twenty years, 
who with his own hand has worked in the rock 
a pretty chapel, a facridy, a chamber, kitchen, 
cellar, and other ccnveniencies. His chimney is 
carried up through the whole lock, fo that you fee 
the fky through it, not with ftanding the rooms lie 
very deep. He has cur the fide of the rock into 
a flat for a garden, and by laying on it the waftc 
earth that he has found in feveral of the neighbour- 
ing parts, has made fuch a fpot of ground of it as 
furnifhes out a kind of luxury for an herpiit. As 
he faw drops of water diftilling from feveral parts 
of the rock, by following the veins of them, he 
has made himfelf tv/o ot Ow^^ louxivalvc^ vcv >Jca 
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bowels of tne mountain^ that lerve bis table> and 
water his little garden. 

We had very bad ways from hence to Bern, a 
great part of them through woods of fir-trees. The 
great quantity of timber they have in this coun- 
try makes them mend their highways with wood 
inftead of ftone. I could not but take notice of the 
snake of feverai of their barns I here law. Afier 
having laid a frame of wood for the foundation, 
they place at the four corners of it four huge 
blocksy cut in fuch a (hape as neither mice nor a- 
ny other fort of vermin can creep up the fides of 
them, at the fame time that they raife the corn 
above the moifture that might come into it from 
the ground. The whole weight of the barn is 
fupportcd by thefe four blocks. 

What pleafed me moft at Bern was their public 
walks by the great church. They are railed ex- 
tremely high, and, that their weight might ni/t 
break down their walls and pilaftcrs which iurround 
them, they are built upon arches and vaults. 
Though they are, I believe, as high as moft ftce- 
plcs in England from the ftreets and gardens that 
lie at the foot of them, yet, about forty years ago, 
a perfon in his drink fell down from the very top 
to the bottom, without doing himfcif any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. He died about 
four years ago. There is the nobleft fummer-prof- 
fpeft in the world from this walk ; for you have 
afull viewof a huge range of mountains that lie in 
the country of the Grifons, and are buried in fnow. 
They are about twenty five leagues diftance from 
the town, though by reafon of their height and 
their colour they feem much nearer. The cathe- 
dral church ftands on one fide of ihefe walks, and 
is perhaps the moft magnificent of any ^rouft.'&.v.i 
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church in Europe, out of England. It is a fcry 
boUl work, and a mafter-piece in Gothic archi- ' 
tcclurc. 

1 law the arfenal of Bern, where they fay there 
are arms for twenty thoufand nnen. There is in- i 
dted no great pitalure in vrfiting thefe magazines I 
of war after one has feen two or three of them; 
yet it is very well worth a traveller's while to look 
into all that lie in his way ; for befides the idea it 
gives him of the forces of a ftate, it ferves to fix 
in his mind the moft confiderable parts of its hif- 
tory. Thus in that of Geneva one meets with the 
ladders, petards, and other utenfils which were 
made ufc of in their famous efcalade, befides the . 
weapons they took of the Savoyards, Florentines, 
and French in the feveral battles mentioned in their 
hiftory. In this of Bern you have the figure and 
armour of the count who founded the town, and 
the famous Tell, whoisreprefented as (hooting at 
the apple on his fon's head. The flory is too well 
known to be repeated in this place. I here like- 
wife faw the figure and armour of him that head- 
ed the peafants in the war upon Bern, with 
the feveral weapons which were found in the hands 
of his fiUowers. They (how too abundance of 
arms that they took from the Burgundians in the 
three great battles which eftablifhcd them in their 
liberty, and deftroyed the great Duke of Burgun- 
dy himfelf, with thebraveftof his fubjeSs. I faw 
nothing remarlcable in the chambers where the 
council meet, nor in the forti(ications of the town. 
Thefe laft were made on occafiop of the peafants 
infurreQion, to defend the place for the future a- 
^ainft the like fudden afifaults. In their library I 
obferved a couple of antique figures in metal, of 
a prieft pouring wine between the horns of a bull. 
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The prieft is veiled after the manner of the old 
Roman facrificers, and is reprefented in the fame 
aSion that Virgil dcfcribes in the fourth iEneid. 

Ipfa tenens dextra pater am pukberrima Dido, 
Candentis vacca media inter cornuafundit, v. 60 • 

The beauteous Queen before her altar ftands. 
And h' Ids the golden goblet in her hands : 
A milk-white heifer fhe with flow'rs adorns. 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns. 

Dryden. 

This antiquity was found at Laufanne. 

The town of Bern is plentifully furnlihed with 
water, there being a great multitude of handftme 
fountains planted at fet diftances from one end of 
the ftrects to the other. There is indeed no coun- 
try in the world better fupplied with water, than 
the feveral parts of Switzerland that I travelled 
through. One meets every where in the roads 
with fountains continually running into huge 
troughs that ftand underneath them, which is 
wonderfully commodious in a country that fo 
iDUch abounds with liorfes and cattle. It has fo 
many fprinps breaking out of the fides of the hills, 
and fuch vaft quantities of wood to make pipes of, 
that it is no wonder they are fo well flocked with 
fountains. 

On the road between Bern and Soleurre there is 
a monument ereSed by the republic of Bern, 
which tells us the ftory of an Englifhman, who is 
not to be met with in any of our own writers. The 
infcription is in Latin verfe on one fide of the 
flone, and in German on the other. I had not time 

to 
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to copy it ; but the fubftance of it is this : " One 
** Cuflinus, an Englifhman, to whom the Duke 
** of Auftria had given his fifter in marriage, 
*• came to take her from among the Swifs by 
«* force of arms ; but after having ravaged the 
<* country for fomc time, he was here overthrown 
«* by the canton of Bern." 

Solcurre is our next confiderable town, that 
feemcd to me to have a greater air of politenefs 
than any I faw in Switzerland. The French Am- 
bafTador has his refidence in this place. His Maf- 
ter contributed a great fum of money to the jefu- 
its churcli, which is not yet quite finiflied. It is 
the fineft modern building in Switzerland. The 
old cathedral church ftood not far from it. At 
the afcent that leads to it are a couple of antique 
pillars, which belonged to an old heathen temple, 
dedicated to Hermes : They fcem Tufcan by 
their proportion. The whole fortification of 
Soleurre is faced with marble. But its bed forti- 
fications are the high mountains that lie within 
its neighbourhood, and feparatc it from the 
Franche Comptd. 

The next day's journey carried us through other 
parts of the canton of Bern, to the little town of 
Meldingen. I was furprized to find, in all my road 
through Switzerland, the wine that grows in the 
county of Vaud on the b^rderof the lake of Ge- 
neva, which is very cheap, notwithftanding the 
great diftance between the vineyards and the towns 
that fell the wine. But the navigable rivers of 
Switzerland are as commodious to them in this re- 
fpeS, as the fca is to the Englifh. As foon as the 
vintage is over, they (hip off their wine upon the 
lake, which furnifhes all the towns that lie upon 
its borders. What they defign forother parts of the 

country 
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country they unload at Vevy, and after about half 
a day's fand carriage convey it into the river 
Aafy which brings it down the ftream to Bem» 
Soleurre, and, in a word, diftributes it through all 
the richeft part of Switzerland ; as it iseafy to 
guefsfrcmthe firft fij^ht of the map^which (hews us 
the natural crmmunication Providence has formed 
between the many rivtrs and lakes of a country 
that is at fo great a diflance from the fea. The 
canton of Bern is reckoned as powerful as all the 
reft together. They can fend a hundred thoufand 
men into the 6eld ; though the foldiers of the ca- 
tholic cantors, who are much poorer, and therefore 
forced to enter oftner into foreign armies^ are 
more efteemed than the proteftants. 

We lay one night at Meldingen, which is a little 
Roman catholic town with one church, and no 
convent. It is a republic of itfelf, under the 
proteSion of the eight ancient cantons. There 
are in it a hundred bourgeois, andabout a thoufand 
fouls. Their government is modelled after the 
fame manner with that of the cantons, as much 
as fo fmall a community can imitate thofe of fo 
large an extent. For this reafon,though they have 
very little bufmefs to do, they have all the variety 
of councils and officers that are to be met with in 
the greater dates. They have a town houlie to 
meet in, adorned with the arms of the eight can* 
tons their protedors. They have three councilSf 
the great council of fourteen, the little council 
of ten, and the privy coimcilof three. The 
chief of the (late are the two Avoyers : When I 
was there the reigning Avoyer, or Doge of the 
commonweakh, was fon to the inn-keeper where I 
ivas lodged ; his father having enjoyed the fame 
honours before him. His revenue amounts to about 
N thirty 
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thirty pounds a year. The feveral councils meet 
every Thurfday upon affairs of ftate, fuch as the 
reparation of a trough^ the mending of a pave- 
menty or any the hke matters of importance. 
1 he river that runs through their dominions puts 
them to the charge of a very large bridge, that is 
all made of wood, and coped over head, like the 
reft in Switzerland. Thofe that travel over it pay 
a certain due towards the maintenance of this bridge. 
And as the French AmbafTador has often occafion to 
pafs this wayy his mafier gives the town a penficn 
of twenty pounds fterling which makes them ex- 
tremely induftrious to raife all the men they can for 
his fervice, and keeps this powerful republic firm 
to the French intereft. You may be fure the pre- 
ferving of the bridge, with the regulation of the 
dues arifing from it, is the grand affair that cuts 
out employment' for the feveral councils of ftate. 
They have a fmall village belonging to them, 
whither they punSually fend a bailiff for thedif- 
tribution of juftice ; in imitation ftill of the great 
cantons. There are three other towns that have 
the fame privileges and proteSors. 

We dined the next day at 2kirich, that is prettily 
fituated on the out-let of the lake, and is reckoned 
the handfomeft town in Switzerland. The- chief 
places fliewn to ftrangers are the arfenal, the li- 
brary, and the town-houfe. Ihis laft is but 
lately finiflied, and is a very fine pile of building. 
The frontifpiece has pillars of a beautiful black 
marble ftreaked with white, which is found in the 
neighbouring mountains. • The chambers for the 
feveral councils, wiih the other apartments, are 
very neat. The whole building is indeed fo well 
defigned, that it would make a good figure even 
in Italy. It is pity t\ve^VvaN^t^o\\t^\}cv^\i^aMV^52R\ive 
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walls with abundance of childifh Latin fentences, 
that confift often in a jingle of words. I have in- 
deed obfer\cd in feveral infcriptions of this country, 
that your men of learning here are extremely de- 
lighted in playing little tricks with words and fi- 
gures ; for your Swifs wits are not yet got out of 
the anagram and acroftic. The library is a very 
large room, pretty well filled. Over it is another 
room fumifhed with feveral artificial and natural 
curiofities. I faw in it a huge map of the whole 
country of Zurich drawn with a pencil, wherethey 
fee every particular fountain or hillock in their 
dominions. I ran over their cabinet of medals^ 
but do not remember to have met with any in it that 
are extraordinary rare. The arfenal is better than 
that of Bern, and they fay has arms for thirty thou- 
fand men. At about a day's journey from Zurich we 
entered on the territories of the Abbot of St. Gaul. 
They are* four hours riding in breadth, and twelve 
in length. The Abbot can raife in it an army of 
twelve thoufand men well armed and exercifed. He 
is fovereign of the whole country, and under the 
protcQionof the cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, Cla- 
ris and Switz. He is always chofen out of the ab- 
bey of Benedi6Hnes at St. Gaul. Every father and 
brother of the convent has a voice in the eledion, 
which muft afterwards be confirmed by the Pope* 
The lad Abbot was Cardinal Sfondrati, who waf 
advanced to the purple about two years before his 
death. The Abbot takes the advice and confent 
of his chapter before he enters on any matter of 
importance, as the levying of a tax,'or declaring of 
a war. His chief lay-officer is the grand Maitre 
(T Hotel, or high fteward of the houmold, who it 
named by the Abbots and has the management of 
all affairs under him. There ait feNtt^^xfefeVv^^^^ 
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and diflributcrs of juftice appointed for the feverai 
parts of his dominicns, from whom there aluays 
lies an appeal to the Prince. His refidence isge. 
licrally at the Her ediSine convent at St. Gaul, not. 
wiihftarding ihe town of St. Gaul is a little pror 
tcflam republic, wholly independent of the Abbot, 
and urdtr the proteQion of the cantons. 

One would wonder to fte fo many rich bourgeois 
in the town of St. Gaul, and fovery few poor peo- 
ple in a place that has fcarce any lands belonging 
to it, and little or no income but what arilestrom 
its trade. But the great fupport and riches ot this 
little (late is in its linen manutadure, which em- 
ploys almoft all a^es and conditions of its inhabi- 
tants. The whole country about them furnilhes 
them with vaft quantities of flax, out of which 
they arc faid to make yearly forty thoufand pieces 
of linen cToth, reckoning two hundred ells to the 
piece. Some of their manufadure is as £nely 
wrought as any that can he met with in Holland; 
for they have excellent artifans, and great commo- 
dities for whitening. All the fields about the town 
"were covered with their manufadure, that coming 
in the dufk of the evening we miftook them for a 
lake. They fend oflF their works upon mules into 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and all the adjacent coun- 
tries. They reckon in the town of St. Gaul, and 
in the houfes that lie fcattered about it, near ten 
thoufand fouls, of which there are fixteen hundred 
bourgeois. They chocfe their councils and burgo- 
Itiarteisoutef the. body of bourgeois, as in the 
other gtvcrnmenis of Switzerland, which are every 
where of the fame nature, the difference lying only 
in the numbers of fuch as are employed in ftate- 
affairs, which are proportioned to the grandeur of 
the dates that employ them. The Abbey and the 
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town bear a great avcrfion to one another ; but in 
the general diet of the cantons their reprefentatives 
fit together, and aQ by co^icert. The Abbot dc- 
f utes his grand Maitre d* Hotels and the town one 
of its burgo mafters. 

About four years ago, the town and abbey would 
have come to an open rupture, had it not been 
timely prevented bv the interpofition of iheir com- 
mon protedlors. The^ccafion was this. A Bene- 
diQine monk, in one of their annual proceflionSf 
carried his ciofs crefted through the town, with a 
train of three or four thoufand peafants following 
him. They had no fooner entered the convent, but 
the whole town was in a tumult, occafioned by 
the inlolence of the prieft, who, contrary to all 
precedents, had prefumed to carry hisciofs in that 
manner. The bourgeois immediately put thcmfelvcs 
in arms, and drew down four pieces of their cannon 
to the gates of thfe convent. The pfoceflion, to 
efcape iht fury of the citizens, durft not return by 
the way it ca.ine, bat, after the devotions of the 
monks were finifhcd, pafftrd out at a back-door of 
the convent, that immediately led into the Abbot's 
territories. The Abbot on his part raifes an army 
blocks up the town on the fide that faces his do- 
minions, and forbids his fubje6fcs to furnifli it with 
any of their commodities. While things were juft 
ripe for a war, the cantons, their proteftor , in^cr- 
pofed as umpires in the quarrel, condemning the 
town that had appeared too forward in the difpute 
to a fine of two thoufand crowns; and enaftingat 
the fame time, that as foon zi any proceilion en- 
tered their walls, the prieflfhould let tbecrofs hang 
about his neck without touching it v/ith either hand 
until he came within the precin3s of the abbey. 
The citizens could brin? into the field near two 
N 3 thoufand 
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thoufar.d men well cxercifed, and armed to the^beft 
advahtage,'with which they fancy they could make 
head againft twelve or fifteen thoufand peafants ; 
for fo many the Abbot could eafily raifc in his terri- 
tories. But the proteftant fubjefts of the abbey, who 
they fay make up a good third of it? people, would 
prohaf>iy, in cale of a war, abandon the caufe of 
their Prince for that of their religion. The town 
of St. Gaul has an arfenal, library, town-houfes, 
and churches proportionable tothebignefs of the 
ftate. It is well enough fortified to refift any fud* 
den attack, and to give the cantons time to come 
to I heir affiftance. The abbey is by no means fo 
magnificent as one would expeft fiom its endow- 
ments. Their church has one huge nef with a dou- 
ble aifle to it. At each end is a large quire. The 
one of them is fupported by vaft pillars of (lone, 
cafed over with a compofition that looks the moft 
like marble of any thing one can imagine. On the 
cieling.and walls of the church are lifts of Saints, 
Martyrs, Popes, Cardinals, Archbiftiops, Kings, 
and Queens that have been of the Benedidine or- 
der. There are feveral piQures of fucii a^ ha v c been 
diftinguiflied by their birth, fanSity, or miracles, 
with infcriptions that let you into the name and 
hiftory of the perfons reprefented. I have often 
wifhed that fome traveller would take the pains to 
gather together allthe modern infcriptions which are 
to be met with in Roman catholic countries, as 
Gruter and others have copied out the ancient hea» 
then monuments. Had we two or three volumes 
of this nature, without any of the coUeftor's own 
reflexions, 1 am fure there is nothing in the world 
could give a truer idea of the Roman catholic re- 
ligion, nor expofe more the pride, vanity, and ielf- 
iotereft of convents,* the abufe of indulgences, the 
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folly and impertinence of votaries, and in fliort, 
the fuperftition, credulity, and childifhnefs of the 
Roman catholic religion. One might fill feveral 
: (heets at St. Gaul, as there are few confiderable 
convents or churches that would not afford large 
contributions. 

As the King of France diftributes his penfions 
through all parts of Switzerland, the town and 
abbey of St. Gaul come in too for their (hare. To 
the firft he gives five hundred crowns per Jnnum, 
and to the other a thoufand. This penfion has not 
been paid thefe three years, which they attribute to 
their not acknowledging the duke of Anjou forKing 
of Spain. The town and abbey of St. Gaul carry 
a bear in their arms. The Roman catholics have 
this bear's memory in very great veneration, and 
reprefent him as the firflfconvert their faint made 
in the country. One of the moft learned of the 
Benediftine monks gave me the following hiftory of 
iiim, which he deliver^ tome with tears of af- 
fe&ion in hjs eyes. St, Gaul, it feems, whom they 
call the great apoftle of Germany, foiind all this 
country little better than a vaft defart. As he was 
walking in it on a very cold day, he chanced to meet 
.a bear in his way. The faint, inftead of being 
ftartled at the rencounter ordered the bear to bring 
him a bundle of wood, and make him a (ire: The 
bear ferved him to the bed of his ability, and at his 
departure was commanded by the faint to retire 
into the very depth of the woods> and there to pafs 
the reft of his life without ever hurting man or 
beaft. From this time, fay« the monk, the bear 
lived irreproacha1}ly, apd ooferWd to his dying day 
the orders that the faint had given him. 

I haveoften ^onfidered, with a great deal of plea- 

fure, the profound peace and tranquility that reigtis 
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in Swiizerlar.d and its alliances. It is very wonder- 
ful 10 fee fuch a knot cf governmerts, which are 
fo divided among thtmfelves in maiters of religion, 
maintain fo uninterrupted a union and correfpon- 
dence, that no one of them is for invading the rights 
of another, but remains content within the bounds of 
its firft eftabliftimenr. This, I think, muft be chiefly 
afcribed to the nature of the people, and theconfti* 
tution of their governments. Were the Swifs ani- 
mated by zeal or ambition, fome or other of their 
dates would immediately break in upon the reft; or 
were the ftates fo many principalities, they might 
often have an ambitious fovereign at the head of 
them, that would embroil his neigh hours, and facri- 
fice the repofe of his fubjeSs to his own glory. 
But as the inhabitants of ihefe countries are natu- 
rally of a heavy phlegmsKic temper, if any of their 
leading members have more 6re and fpirit than 
comes to their {hare, it is quickly tempered by the 
coldnefs ard moderation o#the reft who fit at the 
helm with ihem. To this we may add, that the 
Alps is the word fpol of ground in the world to 
make conqucftbin, a great part of its governments 
being fo naturally intrenched among woods and 
mountains. However it be, we 6nd no fuch difor- 
ders among ihcm as one would exped in fuch a 
multitude of ftates ; for as fooh as any public 
rupture happens, it is immediately ctofcd up by the 
moderation and. good offices of the reft that in- 
terpofe. 

As all the confiderable govemlnentis among the 
Alps are commonwealths, fo indeed it is aconfti- 
tution themcft adapted of any other to the poverty 
and barrennefs of thefe countries. We may fee 
only in a neighbouring government the ill confe- 
quence of having a defpoti.c Prince, in a ftate that 
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15 moft of it compofed of rocks and mountains; for 
notwitbftanding there is a vaft extent of lands* 
and many of them better than thofe of the Swifs 
and Grifons, the common people among the latter 
are much more at their eafe, and in a greater afRu- 
ence of all the conveniencies of life. A Prince's 
court eats too much into the income of a poor 
(late, and generally introduces a kind of luxury 
and magnificence, that fets every particular perfon 
upon making a higher figure in his (lation than is 
generally confiftcnt with his revenue. 

It is the great endeavour of the feveral cantons of 
Switzerland, to baniih from among them every 
thing that looks like pomp or fuperfluity. To thb 
end the minifters are always preaching, and the 
governors putting out ecliSs, againfl dancings 
gaming, entertainments, and fine cloaths. This is 
become moreneceffary in fome of the governments, 
Hnce there are fo many refugees fettled among 
them ; for though the proteftants in France afFeft 
ordinarily a greater plainnefs and fimplicity of man - 
ners* than thofe of the fame quality who are of the 
Roman catholic communion^they have however too 
much of their country-gallantry for the genius and 
conftitutionof Switzeiland. Should dreding, feaft- 
ing, and balls once get among the cantons, their 
military roughnefs would be quickly loft, their 
tempers would grow too foft for their climate, and 
their expences out-run their incomes ; befides that 
the materials for their luxury muft be brought from 
other natiops, which would immediately ruin a 
country that has few commodities of its own to 
export, and is not overftocked with money. Luxu* 
-ry indeed wounds a republic in its very vitals, 
as its natural confequences are rapine, avarice, 
and injuftice j for the more money a man fpends, 
N 5 the 
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the more muft he endeavour to augment his dock ; 
which at laft fets the liberty and votes of a com- 
monwealth to fale, if they find any foreign power 
that is able to pay the price of them. We fee no 
where the pernicious efFeSs of luxury on a repub- 
lic more than in that of the ancient Romans, who 
immediately found itfelf poor as foon as this vice got 
footing among them, though they were poffeffcd of 
all the riches in the world. We find in the be- 
ginnings and increafes of their commonwealth 
flrange inftances of the contempt of money, becaufc 
indeed they were utter ftrangers to the pleafure that 
might be procured by it ; or in other words, becaufe 
they were wholly ignorant of the arts of luxury. 
But as foon as they once entered into a tafteof plea- 
fure, politenefs, and magnificence, they fell into a 
ihoufand violencies, confpiracies, and divifions, that 
threw them into all the diforders imaginable, and 
terminated in the utter fubverfion of their common- 
wealth. It is no wonder therefore the poor com- 
monwealths of Switzerland are ever labouringat the 
fuppreflicn and prohibition of every thinir that may 
introduce vanity and luxury. Befides, the feveral 
fines that are fet upon plays, games, balls, and 
'feaftings, they have many cuftoms among them 
which very much contribute to the keeping up of 
their ancient fimplicity. The bourgeois, who are 
at the head of the governments, are obliged to 
appear at all their public affemblies in a black 
cloke and a band. The womens drefs is very 
plain, thofe of the beft quality wearing nothing on 
their heads generally but furs, which are to be met 
with in their own country. The perfons of diffe- 
rent qualities in both fexes are indeed allowed their 
different ornaments ; but thefe are generally fuch as 
are by no means coftly, being rather defigned as 
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marks of diftinSion than to make a figure. The 
chief officers of Bern, for example, are known by 
the crowns of their hats, which are much deeper 
than thofe of an inferior charafter. The peafants 
are generally cloathed in a coarfe kind of canvas, 
that is the manufaSure of the country. Their 
holiday cloaths go from father to fon, and are 
feldom worn out, 'till the fecond or third genera* 
tion: So that it is common enough to fee a country- 
man in the doublet and breeches of his great- 
grandfather. 

Geneva is much politer than Switzerland, or any 
of its allies, and is therefore looked upon as the 
court of the Alps, whijher the proteftant canton* 
often fend their children to improve themfelves in 
language and education. The Genevois have beea 
very much refined, or, as others will have it, cor- 
rupted, by the converfation of the French protef- 
tants, who make up almoft a third of their people. 
It is certain they have very much forgotten the ad- 
vice that Calvin gave them in a great council a 
little before his death, when he recommended to 
them, above all things, an exemplary modefty 
and humility, and as great a fimplicity in their 
manners, as in their religion. Whether or no 
they have done well, to fet up for making another 
kind of figure, time will witnefs. There are fe- 
veral that fancy the great fums they have remitted 
into Italy, though by this means they make their 
court to the King of France at prefent, may fome 
time or other give him an inclination to become the 
mafter of fo weahhy a city? 

As this colleSion of little ffates abounds more 
in pafturage than in corn, they are all provided 
with their public granaries, and have the huma- 
nity to furniih one another in public ex igencies, 
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when the fcarcity is net univerfal. As the ad- 
miniftration of affairs, relating to thefe public 
granaries, is not very different in any of the 
particular governments, I (hall content myfelf to 
fet down the rules obferved in it by the little 
commonwealth of Geneva, in which I had more 
time to inform myfelf of the particulars than 
in any other. There are three of the little 
council deputed for this office. They are obliged 
to keep together a provifion fufGcient to feed the 
people at Icaft two years, in cafe of war or fa- 
mine. They mud take care to fill their magazines 
in time^ of the greateft plenty, that fo they may 
afford cheaper, and incre'afe the public revenue 
at a fmall expence of its members. None of the 
three managers mud, upon any pretence, fumifli 
the granaries from his own fields, that fo they 
may have no temptation to pay too great a price, 
or put any bad corn upon the public. They muft 
buy up no com growing within twelve miles of 
Geneva, that fo the filling of their magazines, may 
not prejudice their market, and raife the price of 
their provifions at home. That fuch a coUeSion 
of corn may not fpoil in keeping, all the inns and 
public houfes are obliged to furnifli themfelves out 
of it, by which means is raifed the moft confider- 
able branch of the public revenues ; the,corn being 
fold out at a much dearer rate than it is bought Up 
at. So that the greateft income of th« common- 
wealth, which pays the penfions of moft of its 
officers and minifters, is raifed on ftrangers and 
travellers, or fuch of their own body as have 
money enough to fpend at taverns and public- 
houfes. 

It 
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It is the cuftom in Geneva and Switzerland, to 
divide their eftaies equally among all their children, 
by which means every one lives at his eafe without 
growing dangerous to the republic; for as foon as 
an overgrown edate falls into the hands of one that 
has many children, it is broken into fo many por- 
tions as render the (harers of it rich enough, with- 
out raifing them too much above the level of the 
reft. This is abfolutely neceflary in thcfe little re- 
publicks, where the rich merchants live very much 
withki their eflates, and by heaping up vafl fums 
from year to year might become formidable to the 
reft ot their fellow citizens, and break the equa- 
lity, which is fo neceflary in thefe kinds of go- 
vernments, were there not means found out to dif- 
tribute their wealth among feveral members of 
their republick. At Geneva, for inftance, are mer- 
chants reckoned worth twenty hundred thoufand 
crowns, though, perhaps, there is not one of thefn 
who fpends to the value of five hundred pounds a 
year. 

Though the proteftants and papifts know very 
well, that it is their common intereft to keep a 
fteady neutrality in all the wars between the ftates 
of Europe, they cannot forbear (iding with a party in 
their difcourfe. The catholics are zealous for the 
French King, as the proteftants do not a little glory 
in the riches, power, and good fuccefs of the Eng- 
lilh and Dutch, whom they look upon as the bul- 
warks of the reformation. The minifters in parti- 
cular have often preached againft fuch of their fel- 
low-fubjeSs as enter into the troops of the French 
King ; but fo long as the Swifs fee their intereft in 
it, their poverty will always hold them faft to his 
fervice. They have indeed the exercife of their re- 
ligion. 
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li|{ion, and ihtir mir.ifters with them ; which is the 
mere remarkable, btcaufe the very fame Prince 
refu.ed even thofe of the church of Fngland, who 
followed their mafter to St. Germains^ the public 
eierci c I'f their religion. 

Before I leave Switzerland, I cannot butobferve, 
that the notion of witchcraft reigns very much m 
this country. I have often been tired with accounts 
of this nature from very fenfiblemen that are mod 
of them furniihed with matters of fad which have 
happened, as they pretend, within the compafs of 
their own knowledge. It is certain there have been 
many executions on this account* as in the can- 
ton of Bern there were fome put tb death during 
my ftay at Geneva. The people are fo univerfally 
infatuated with the notion, that, if a cow falli 
fick, it is ten to one but an old woman is clapped 
up in priion for it ; and if the poor creature chance 
to think hcrfclf a witch, the whole country is for 
hanging her up without mercy. One finds indeed 
the fame humour prevail in mod of the rocky bar- 
ren parts of Europe. Whether it be that poverty 
and ignorance, which are generally the produds of 
thefe countries, may really engage a wretch in fuch 
dark pra6lices, or whether or no the fame princi- 
ples may not render the people too credulous, and 
perhaps too eafy to get rid of fome of their unpro- 
fitable members. 

A great affair that employs the Swifs politics at 

Ereftnt is the Prince of Conti's fuccefTion to the 
)utchy of Nemours in the government of Neuf- 
Chatel. The inhabitants of NeufrChatelcan by no 
means think of fubmitting themfelves to a Prince, 
who is a Roman catholic, and a fubjeft of France. 
They were very attentive to his conduS in the 
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principality of Orange, whi.h they did not queftion 
but he would rule with all the mildnefs and mo- 
deration imaginable, as it would be the bid means 
in the world to recommend him to Neuf-Chatel. 
But notwithftanding it was fo much his intereft to 
manage his proteftant fubjefb in that country, and 
the ftrong aflurances he had given them in proteft- 
ing them in all their privileges, and particularly in 
the free exercife of their religion, he made over 
his principality in a very little time, for a fum of 
money, to the King of France. It is indeed gene- 
rally believed the Prince of Conti would rather ftill 
have kept his title to Orange ; but the fame re- 
fpeft, which induced him to quit this government, 
might at another time tempt him to give up that of 
Neuf-Chatel on the like conditions. The King of 
Pruflia lays in his claim for Neuf-Chatel, as he did 
for the principality of Orange, and it is probable 
would be more acceptable to the inhabitants than 
theother ; but they are generally difpofed to declare 
themfelves a free commonwealth, after the death 
oftheDutchefs of Nemours, if the Swifs will fupport 
them. The proteftant cantons feem much inclined 
to aflift them, which they may very well do, in cafe 
the Dutchefs dies, whilft the King of France has 
his hands fo full of bufinefs on all fides of him. 
It certainly very much concerns them not to fuffer 
the French King to eftabl'fh his • authority on 
this fide mount Jura, and on the very borders of 
their country ; but it is not eafy to forefee what 
a round fum of money, or the fear of a rupture 
with France, may do among a people, who have 
tamely fuffered the Francbe-Compte to be feized on, 
and a fort to be built within cannon (hot of one 
of their cantons. 

There 
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There is a new fcQ fprung up in Switzerland, 
which fpreads very much in the proteftant cantons. 
The profeflbrs of it call thennfelves Pietifts; And 
as cnthufurm carries nien generally to the like 
extravagancies, they differ but little from feveral 
fcaaiies in other countries. They pretend in ge- 
neral to great refinements, as to what regards the 
praSice of chriftianity, and to obferve the follow- 
ing rules. To retire much from the cohverfa- 
tion of the world : To fink themfelvcs into an in- 
tire repofe and tranquillity of mind : In this 
ftate of filence, to attend the fecret illapfe and 
flowings in of the holy fpirit, that may fill their 
minds with peace and confolatioQ, joys or rap- ' 
tures : To favour all his fecret intimations, and 
give themfelves up entirely to his condud anddi- 
redion, fo as neither to fpeak, move or aft, but 
as iheyl find his impulfe on their fouls ; to re- 
trench themfelves within the conveniencies and 
neceflities of life : To make a covenant with all 
their fenfes, fo far as to fhun the fmell of a rofe 
or violet, and to turn away their eyes from a 
beautiful profped : To avoid, as much as is pofTi- 
ble, what the world calls innocent pleafures, left 
they fhould havef their affedions tainted by any 
fenfualityt and diverted from the love of him, who 
is to be the only comfort, repofe, hope, and 
delight of their whole beings. This fed prevails 
very much among the proteflants of Germany, as 
well as thofe of Switzerland, and has. occafioned 
feveral ediSs agalnft it in the dutchy of Saxony. 
The profeffors of it are accufed of all the ill prac- 
tices, which may feem to be the confequence of 
their principles ; as that they afcribe the wcrfl 
of aSions, which their own vicious tempers 
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throw them upon, to the diSates cf the holy 
fpirit ; that toh lexes, under pretext of devout 
converfatior^ vifit one another at all hours, and in 
all places, without any regard to common decency 9 
often making their religion a cover for their 'mmo- 
ralities ; and that the very heft of them are poffeffed 
with fpiritual pride, and a contempt for all fuch as 
are not of their own feft. The Roncan catholics, 
who reproach the proteftants for their breaking into 
fuch a multitude of religions, have certainly taken 
the moft effedual way in tl c world for the keeping 
their flocks together ^ I do not mean the punifhments 
they inflia on mens perfons, which are commonly 
looked upon as the chief methods by which they 
deter them from breaking through the pale of the 
church, though certainly thefe lay a very great le- 
ftraint on thole of the Roman caihotic perfuafion* 
But I take one great caufe, why there are fo few 
feds inthe4rhurch of Rome, to be the multitude of 
convents, with which they every where abound, 
that ferve as receptacles for all thole fiery zealots 
who would fet the church in a flame, were not 
they got together in ihefe houles ot devotion. All 
men of dark tempers, according 10 their degree 
of melancholy or enthufialm, may find convents 
fitted to their humours, and meet with companions 
as gloomy as themfelves. So that what the pro* 
teftants would call a fanatic, is, in the Roman 
church, a religious of fuch or fuch an oider ; as 
I have been low of an Enghlh merchant at Li{bon, 
who, after fome great difappointments in the world, 
was refolved to turn quak«r or capuchin j for, in 
the change of religion, men of ordinary under- 
ftandings do not fo much confider the principles^ 
as the praftice of thofe to whom they go over. 

From 
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From St. Gaul I took horfe to the lake of 
Conftancey which lies at two leagues difiance from 
it, and is formed by the entry of the Rhine. This 
IS the only lake in- Europe that difputes for great- 
nefs with that of Geneva ; it appears more beauti- 
ful to the eye, but wants the fruitful fields an4 
vineyards that border upon the other. It receives 
its name from Conflance, the chief town on its 
banks. When the cantons of Bern and Zurich 
propofed, at a general diet, the incorporating Ge- 
neva in the number of the cantons, the Roman 
catholic party, fearingthe proteftant intereft might 
receive by it tee great a ftrengthening, propoled 
at the fame time the incantoning of Conflance, 
as a counterpojfe ; to which the proteftants not 
confenting, the whole projeft fell to the ground. 
We cro&d the lake to Lindaw, and in feveral 
parts of it obferved abundance of little bubbles of 
air, that came working upward from the very 
bottom of the lake. The^waterman told us, that 
they are obferved always to rife in the fame places, 
from whence they conclude them to be fo many 
fprings that break out of the bottom of the lake. 
Lindaw is an imperial town on a little ifland 
that lies at about three hundred paces from the 
firm land, to which it is joined by a huge bridge 
of wood. The inhabitants were all in arms when 
we paffed through it, being under great apprehen- 
fionsof the Duke of Bavaria, after his having 
fallen upon Ulm and Memminghen. They flatter 
themfelves, that by cutting their bridge, they 
could hold out againft his army : But, in all 
probability, a ihower of bombs would quickly 
reduce the bourgeois to furrender. They were 
formerly bombarded by Guflavus Adolphus. We 
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verc advifed by our merchants by no means to 
venture curfelvcs in the Duke of Bavaria's coun- 
ry, fo that we had the mortification to lofe the 
Ight of Munich, Aufburg, and Ratifbon, and were 
'orced to take our way to Vienna, through the 
Tirol, where wc had very little to entertain ui 
^efide ti.e natural face of the country. 
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AFTER having coafled the Alps for fomc 
time, ve at laft entered them by a paffage 
which leads into ihe long valley of the Tirol ; and 
following the courfe of the river Inn, we came to 
Inlpruck, that receives its name from this rivefi 
and is \\\q capital city of the Ti^ol 

Inlpruck is a handfdme town, thouph not agreat 
one, and was formerly the refidcce of the arch- 
Dukes who were Counts of Tirol : 1 he palace where 
they uied to keep their court is rather convenient 
than magnificent. The great hall is indeed a very 
noble room : the walls ot it arc painted in Frefco, 
arid reprefent the labours of Hercules. Manv of 
them look very finely, though a great part of the 
work has been cracked by earthquakes, which arc 
very frequent in this country. There is a little 
wooden palace that borders on the other, whither 
the court uied to retire at the firft (hake of an 
earthquake. I fa w here the largeft manage that 
I have met with any where elfe. At one end of it 
k a great partition defigned for an opera. They 

(hcwcJ 
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(hewed us a\ o a very pretty theatre. The laft 
comedy that was aded on it was defigned by the 
jeiuiis for the enicrtainment of the Qiieen of the 
Romans, who pafled this way fiom Hanover to 
Vienna. The compliment, which the fathers made 
her majefty on this occafion, was very particular, 
and did not a little expoie them to the raillery ct* 
the court. For the arms of Hanover being a horfe, 
the 'fathers thought it a very pretty alh.fion to rc- 
prefent the Queen by Bucephalus, that would letno 
body get upon him but Alexander the great. The 
wooden horfe that a6led this notable part is ft ill 
to be feen behind the fcenes. In one of the rooms 
of the palace, which is hung with the piQures of 
feveialilluftrious perfons, they (hewed us the por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots, whd was beheaded 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The gardens 
about the houfe are very large, but ill kept. There 
is in the middle of them a beatiful ftatue in brafs 
of an Arch- Duke Leopold on horfeback. There 
are near it twelve other .figures of water-nymphs 
and river-gods, well cad, and as big as the life. 
They were defigned for the ornaments of a water- 
work, as one miglt eafily. make a great variety 
of jetteaus, at a Imall expence, in a ganlen that 
has the river Inn running by its walls. The late 
Duke of Lorrain had this palace, and the govern- 
,ment of the Tirol, affigned him by the Emperor, 
and his lady the Queen Dowager of Poland lived 
here feveral years after the death of the Duke her 
hufband. There are covered gallies that lead 
from the palace to five different churches. 1 paflTed 
through a very long one, which reaches tp the 
church of the Capuchin convent, where the Duke 
of Lorrain ufed often to afiift at their midnight 
devotions. They ihewed u8 in this convent the 
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apartments of Maximilian, who was Arch-Duke 
and Count of Tirol about fourfcorc years ago. This 
Prince, at the fame time that he kepi the govern- 
ment in his hands, lived in this convent with all 
the rigour and aufterity of a Capuchin. His anti- 
chamber and room of audience are little (quare 
chambers wainfcotted. His private lodgings arc 
three or four fnull rooms faiced with a kind of fret- 
work, that makes them look like little hollow ca- 
verns in a rock. TTiey preferve this apartment of 
the convent uninhabited^ and ihew in it the altar, 
bed and (love, as likewife a pidure and a ftamp 
of this devout Prince. The church of the Fran- 
cifcan convent is famous for the nionument of the 
Emperor Maximilian the firft, which ftands in the 
midft of it. It was ereded to him by his graod- 
fon Ferdinand the firff, who probaUy looked upon 
this Emperor as the founder of the Aufirian great- 
nefs. For as by his own marriage he annexed the 
low-countries to the houfe of Auftria, fq, by 
matching his fon to Joan of Arragon^ he fettled on 
his pofterity the kingdom of Spain, and, by the 
marriage of his grand-fon Ferdinand, got into his 
family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. 
This monumei t is only honorary ; for the aflies 
of the Emperor lie elfewhere. On the top of it is 
a brazen figure of Maximilian on his knees, and 
on the fides of it a beautiful Bas-Relief reprefentii^ 
the aaions of this Prince. His whole hiftory is 
digefted into twenty-four fquare pannels of fculp- 
ture in Has- Relief. The fubjeS of two of them 
is his confederacy with Henry the eighth, and the 
wars they made together upon France. On each 
fide of this monument is a row of very noble 
brazen ftatues much bigger than the life, moft of 
them reprefenting fuch as were fome way or other 

related 
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related to Maximilian. Among the reft is one that 
the fathers of the convent tell us reprefenis King 
Arthur the old Britifh King. But what relation 
hsd that Arthur to Maximilian ? I do not queftion 
therefore but it was defigned for Prince Arthur, 
elder brother of Henry the eighth, who had efpoufed 
Catharine, fifter of Maximilian, whofe divorce 
afterwards gave occafion to fuch fignal revolutions 
in England. This church was built by Ferdinand 
the firft. One fees in it a kind of offer at modern 
archite3ure ; but at the fame time that the archi- 
tea has (hewn his diflike of the Gothic manner, 
one may fee very well that in that age they were 
not, at leaft, in this country, arrived at the know* 
ledge of the true way. The portal, for example, 
confifts of a compofite order unknown to the an- 
tients ; the ornaments indeed are taken from them, 
but fo put together, that you fee the volutes of the 
Ionic, the foliage of the Corinthian, and uovali of 
the Doricf mixed without any regularity on the 
fame capital. So the vault of the church, though 
broad enough, is incumbered with too many little 
tricks in fculpture. It is indeed fupported with 
fingle columns, inftead of thofe vaft clufters of little 
pillars that one meets with in Gothic cathedrals ; 
but at the fame time thefe columns are of no regular 
order, and at leaft twice too long for their dia- 
meter. There are other churches in the fown, 
and two or three palaces which are of a more 
modern make, and built with a good fancy. I was 
fhewn the little Notredame that is handfomely de- 
iigned, and topped with a cupola. It was made as 
an offering of gratitude to the bleffed Virgin, for 
haviiig defended the country of the Tirol againft the 
viflroi ious arms of Guftavos Adolphus, who could 
not enter this part of the empire after having over- 
run 
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run mod cf the reft. This temple was therefore 
buih by the contributions of the whole country. 
At about half a league's diftance from Infpruck, 
ftards the caftle of Amras, fumifhed with a pro- 
digious qtaniiiy of medals, and many other forts 
of raiiiies boih in nature and art, for which I muft 
refer the reader to Monficur Patin's account in his 
letter to the Duke of Wiriemberg, having myldf 
had reiiher time nor opportunity toenterimoa 
particular examina icn of them. 

From Inipruck we came to Hall, that lies at a 
league diftance on the fame river. This place is 
particularly famous for its falt-works. There are 
in the neiehb<nirhocd vaft mountains of a tranlpa- 
icnt kind ot lotk, not unlike allum, extremely folid, 
and as piquant to the tongue as fait itfelf. Four 
or five l.undred men are always at work in thefc • 
moumain?, where, as foon as they have hewn down 
any quantities of the rock, they let in their fprings 
and refers oirs among their works The water 
eats away and diffolves the particles of fait which 
are mixed in the ftonc, and is conveyed by long 
troughs and canals from the mines to the town 
of Hall, where it is received in vaft citterns, and 
boiled oft from time to time. 

1 hey make after the rate of eight hundred 
loavcs a week, each loaf four hundred pounds 
weight. This would raife a great revenue to the 
Emperor, were there here fuch a tax on fek as 
there is in France. At prefent he clears but two 
bundled thoufand crowns a year, after having de- 
frayed all the charges of working it. There arc 
in Switzerland, and other parts of the Alps, feveral 
of thefe quarries of fait, that turn to very little 
account, by reafon of the great quantities of 
wood they confume. 

The 
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The fait- works at Hall have a great conveni- 
cnce for fuelf which fwims down to them on the 
river Inn. This river during its courfe through 
the Tirol, is generally (hot up between a douUe 
range, of mountains that are moft of them covered 
with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of peafants arc 
employed in the hewing down of the largeft of thefe 
trees, that after they are barked and cut into (hapet 
are tumbled down from the mountains into the 
dream of the river^ which carries them off to the 
falt-works. At Infpruck they take up vaft quan^ 
titles for the convents and public officers, who 
have a certain portionof it allotted themby the Em- 
peror; the reft of it pafles on to Hall. There are 
generally ieveral hundred loads afloat ; for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty leagues up the river above 
Hall ; and tb^e are other rivers that flow into 
the Inn, which bring in their contributions. Thefe 
falt-works, and a mint that is eftabliihed at the 
fame places ha\*e rendered tfaistown, tx>twith{land- 
ing the neighbourhood of the capital eity, almoft 
as populous as Infpruck itfelf. The defign of this 
mint is to work off part of the metals which are 
found in the neighbouring mountains ; where, at 
we are told, there are feven thoufand men in 
conftant employ. At Hall we took a boat to carry 
us to Vienna- The firft night we lay at Rottenburg, 
where is a ftrong caftle above the town. Count 
Serini is ftill aclofe prifoner in this caftle, who, as 
they told us in the town, h^d loft his fenfes by 
his long imprifonment and afflidions. The next 
day we dined atKuff-ftain,wherethereis a fortreft 
on a high rock, above the town, almoft inaccefll. 
We on ail fides j This being a frontier place on the 
ilutchy of Bavaria, where we entered after about 
an hour's rowing frcm Kuff-ftain. It wjis the plea* 
O ^ fanteft 
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ikmcft voyage in the world, to fellow : he "^rdin^s 
ofthi$ river Inn through fuch a variet} ot pltaf-j:? 
fcenes as the courfe of it naturally led ir . vVe had 
fomctimes on each fide of us a vaft extent of naked 
rocks and mountains, broken into a thoufand ir- 
regular fteeps and precipices; in other places we taw 
a lone forell of fir-trees, fo thick fet logtihert 
that It was impoffible to difcover any of the foil 
they grew upon, and rifing up fo regulai ly one above 
another, as to Five us a view of a whole wood 
at once. The time of the year, that had given 
the leaves of the trees fo many different colours, 
compleared the beauty of the profped. But as the 
materials of a fine landfkip are not always the 
mod profitable to the owner of them, we met with 
but very little corn or pafturage for the proportion 
of earth that we puffed through, the lands of the 
Tirol not being able to feed the inhabitants. This 
long valleyof the Tirol lies inclofedon all fides bythe 
Alps, though its dominions (hoot out into feveral 
branches that lie among the breaks and hollows of 
the mountains. It is governed by three councils 
redding at InfprucE ; one fits upon life and death, 
the other is for taxes and impofitions, and a third 
for the common dldributions of juflice. As thefe 
courts regulate themfelves bythe order* they receive 
from the imperial courts, fo in many cafes there 
are appeals from them to Vienna. The inhabitants 
of the Tirol have many particular privileges above 
thofe of the other hereditary countries of the Em- 
peror. For as they are naturally well fortified 
among their mountains, and at the fame time border 
upon many diflFereut governments, as the Grifons, 
Venetians, Swifs, Bavarians, &c. a fevere treat- 
ment might tempt them to fet up for a republic, 
or at leaft throw themfelves under the milder go- 
vernment 
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vcrnment of fome of their neighbours: Befldes that 
their country is poor, and that the Emperor draws 
confiderable incomes out of its mines of fait and 
metal. They arethefe mines that fill the country 
with greater numbers of people than it would be 
able to bear without the importation of corn from 
foreign parts. The Emperor has forts and cita- 
dels at the entrance of all the paflfes that cad into 
the Tirol, which are fo advanrageoufly placled upon 
rocks and mountains, that they command all the 
valleys and avenues that lie about them. Befid^i 
that the country itfelf is cut into fo many hills 
and inequalities, as would render icdefenfible by a 
very little army againft a numerous enemy. It 
was therefore generally thought the Duke of Bava- 
ria would not attempt the cutting oiF any fuccoura 
that were fent to Prince Eugene, or the forcin§f his 
way through the Tirol into Italy. The river Inn, 
that had hitl.erto been ihut up among mountain!^ 
pafles generally through a wide open country durinr 
all its courle through Bavaria, which is a voyaee of 
two days, after the rate of twenty leagues a mj. 
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A''*>4A0 tor what 'afiioiis» 219. 

A psi dtfcribed b^ Siliot Italicniy 256. 

Sf.Auibrofethis telolute behaviour towards Theodofius 
the great, before the gates of the great church at 
Mihin« 30. 

AmbrofiaD h'brary ia Milan how iurniiliedy 32. 

Ancona* its fitQacion» 90. 

Sr.^othony of P:idiia, his magnificent church, 47. a na- 
tural peifuoK iJTuing from his bones, ibid, a con- 
jedure upon ir, ibid, his famous fermon to an A(- 
fembly or f/h, 47. the titles given hioi bj a poor 
pcafant, 53. 

Antiquaries, wherein faulty, 189. 

Anciquities* two fets in Rome, 1 76. the great difierence 
between them, 177. 

Antium, its ezieoiive ruins, 170. for what fiunous for- 
merly, 171. 

Anxur irs pleafimt fituation, 117. defcribed by Mar- 
rial, &c ibid. 

A ppenine mountains defcribed by the Latin Poets, 246. 

Ariofto, his monument in the Benedidtine church m 
Ferrara, 75. 

B 

Ba!«, the winter retreat of the old Romans, 139. 
St. Bartholouiew, his famous ftatue in the great church 

in Milan, 28. 
Bern, its pub he walks, 27: rand arfenaK 274. 
BolwuMf for watfamou«> 2^^. wu \%x\x^^^ \\Ac.. 
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lSitfca» why more favoured by the Venetians than anjr 
other part of their domiaionsy 42. famooi for itt 
iron worksy ihid. 

C. 

Calvin,bis advice to the Genevois before hisdeathyaSy, 
Caprea» defcribcd, 1 50, &r. its fruitful foil* ibid, fomft 

account of the medals found in it, 1 56- 
Cafiis, a French port, its pleafant neighbourhood, 13. 
Cennis, a mountain between Turin and Geneva. 254. 
St Charles Boromeo hb fubterraneoni chapel in Milan^ 

28. an account of that Sainr, ibid, compared witk 

the ordinary faints in the Roman church, 29. 
Cimmerians, where pbiccd by Homer, 167. 
Civita Vecchia, its nawholfome air, 229. 
Clitumnus, the qnalitv of its waters, 95. 
Colonna Infame, a pillar at Milao* 34. the OCCafioo of 

it, ibid. 
Confeflionaby infcriptions over them» 31. 



EngHfh courted by the prefeat Pope to fettle at Cifita 

Vecchia, 229. 
Efcargatoire, theufeof it, 27X 

F. 

Fano, firom whence fo called, 90. 

Felix the fifth, his ftory, 261, 262. ' 

Ferrara, thinly mbabtted, 75. the town defcribed, ibid. 

Florence, 235. an account of its public buildings, ibid* 
its fiimotis^llery, 236. and rarities contained in it^ 
ibid. &c. and in fbme chambers adjoining to it> 240. 
&c, famous for modem ftatues,245. the greatDukc't 
care to prevent Ctviu Vecchia from being made a 
free pen, 228. incenfied againil the Lucquefe, 231. 
for what reafon, 232. 

Fortune. Two Fortunes worfhipped by the heathent 

- at Antinniy lyo. 
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Fountains in Switzerland* a reafbn giVen for their pe- 
riodical flaxes, 262. 
Pribourg dcfcribcd, 271. with an hermitage near it, 

272. 

G. 

St. Gaul, Abbot of, the extent of his territories, 279. 
manner of bit eledion, ibid, the richer of thein- 
habitantsy 280. their quarrel with the Abbot, 281, 
the abbey, 282, their arms, 283. 

St. Gaul, the great apoftie of Germany, fome account 
of him, 283. 

Geneva, its (ituation, 258. under the emperor's 6l(' 
pleafure, and from what reafon, 270. cfteemed the 
court of the Alps, 287. 

Gcnoefc, their manners defcn'bed, 17. their charader 
from the modern Italians, and Latin Poets, 17, 18. 
an inilance of their indifcretioo, 21. why obliged to 
be atprefent in ihe French intereft, ibid, then: fleet, 
and its fervice, 22. their Doge claims a crown and 
fcepter from their conquefl: of Corfica* ibid, and ad- 
vantage arifing to them from it,and adi£Ferent maxim 
obferved by the ancient Romans> 22. 

Genoa, its defcription, 189 bfc, its banks no burden 
to the Genoefe, 2 1 . why incapable of being made a 
free port, 229. 

St. George, his church at Verona, 46. 

Granaries, the adminiftration of them in Switzerland^ 
287. 

Grotto del Cam, fome experiments made in it, 140, 
141. reafons offered for the effe^s of its vapours> 
141, 142. 

Grotto Obfcuro, 154. 

Gulf of^ Genoa, its nature, 15. 

H. 

Hall, its fait works, 300. the method of preparing them 

ibid, its mint, 301* 
Henry the eighth of England, his letter to Anne of 

BuUein, an* 

Her- 
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Hercules Monaecus, 16. 
Homer, his Apoiheofis, 199. 



Jefuits, iheir particular compliment to the Queen of the 
Romans in a comedj defigned for her e ntertainment, 

Infpruck, its public buildingSf 296. 

Ifchia, by the ancients called Inarime, 163. fothe ac- 
count of it, ibid. 

Italians, the ufuaJ furniture of their libratiei, 32. com- 
pared to the French, 37. the difference of mansers 
in the two nations, 38. the great averfion to the 
French obfervcd in the common people, ibid, feme 
reafons for it, 39. their extravagant tomb- (tones, 46. 
the difference betwixt their poetical and profe lan- 
guage, 66. a great help to their modern poetry, 67. 
their comedies low and obfcene, ibid, a rcafon for 
it, 68. the chief parts in all their comedies, ibid. 
a great cuftom among them of crowning the holy 
Virgin, 79. 

Italy divided into many principalities, as more natural 
to its fituation, 36- its prefent defolation, 1 12. com- 
pared to itsancient inhabitants, ibid. 

Juno Sifpita, or Sofpita how reprefcnted, 240. Tully'f 
defeription of this goddefs, ibid. 

St. Juftiaa, her church one of the fineft in Italy, SS* 



Lagodi Coihor fonnerly Lariui, 42. defcribed by Clan* 
dian, 44. 

Lago di Garda, or Benacus, defcribed by Virgil, 43. 

Lapis Vituperii, what, and to what ufe applied, 55. 

Laufanne, 267, a peculiar privilege belonging to one 
flreet in thia town, ibid. 

Lawyers, their great numbers, and continual employ- 
ment among the Neapolitans, 127. 

Leghoroi 226. a freeport» ibid« tbft«i^^x\^^^^ ^ 
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•tber Mtioiu to it, zzy. the adFantage th« pett 
Duke receive; froai it. ibid. &c 

Lemums, the kke delcribedy 259, (Sc. with the towni 
oponit, 160. 

Lindaw, 194. 

Lirit, or the GanKlitno de(cribed» 1 16. 

Loretto» iit prodigioiis richci, 93. why never attacked 
hj the Turks, iM, or the chriftlaa Princes, HU. t 
defafptioooftheholyhoiiff, 94. 

Lucan, his prophecy of the Latian towns, 221. 

Lacca, the induftrj of its inhahitanta, 251 . under the 
King of Spain's protcAkm» 232. in danger ot ruin, 
i^U. the great contempt the inhabitants have of the 
Florentines, 233 whj never attcmpied as yet by the 
great Duke, ibid, tuc form of it^ goyemoieat, 

Lndiow, Edmoodt liis epitaph, 264. 

M 

St. Marino, rts fitriition, 84. the extectofits domi- 
nions, 85. the rounder, ajxl ori^^toal -of .^.*- Tittle 
republic, ibid, the aotiqi^ky oiit, ^. the Ibrm of 
the government, 87, &c. 

Mary Magdalene, the deferts rendeiN^d &mo«s by her 
penance, 13. deferibed by Oaudtan, 14. 

Maximilian? the firft founder of the Aufbkn greatnefi, 
298. 

Meldingen, a h'ttle republic in Switzerland, 277. the 
model of its government, ibid, and buiinefs of the 
councils of ftate, 278. 

Milan, hs great church, 27> &c. the reKcs and great 
riches contained in it, 30. the citadel, 36, the fitu- 
ation of its ftate, ibid, an affcdation of the French 
drefsand carriage in the court, 37. Milan defcribed 
by Aufonius, 40. 

Mincio, defcribed by Virgil, 43. andClaudian, 44. 

Mifeno, its cape defcribed, 162. its fet of galleriesy 
163. 

Modena, 
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Modenfly the extent of its dominions, and condition oF 

the inhabitants, 250. 
Monaco, its harbour delcribed hj Luctn, i6. do^- 

minions, ibid. 
Monte Circcio, why fuppofed by Homer to have been , 

an ifland, 168. ^neas his paflage near itdefcribed 

by Virgil, ibid. 
Monte Novo, how formed, 145. 
Morge, its artificial port, 267. ^ 

Morpheus, why reprefented under the figure of a boy, 

238, 239. in what manner addrefled to by Sutius, 

239. 

n; 

Naples, 121. its many fuperftitions, 122. us delightful 
Bay, 1 24. defcribed by Silius lulicus, 147. its plea 
fant fituation, 126. the litigious temper of the in* 
habitants, 127. different from what it was in Statius 
his time, ibid, the great alteration of the adjacent 
parts from what they were formerly, 134, the natural 
curiofities about it, 140. 

Narni, ^vuy fo called, 102^ 

Neapolitans addiaed to eafe and pleafure, 129. the^ 
reafon, ibid. 

Ncmi, why fo called, 218. 

Netiuno, for what remarkable, 1 70^ 



Ocricuium, its ruins, 1 03. 

Qflia, df fcribed by Juvenal, 1 73;,. , 

R. 

Padua, its univerfity, 55. the orieihal of Ptdua frCm; 

Virgil, 55. 56. ^ 

Parker an Englifh ecclefiaftic, his epitaph on his tomb 

in Pavia, 25^ 
Farma, its famous theatre, 249. tho extent q€ \t% d^ 

minioiis, 250, aod xonditiou ot xVt \i^Ka^\v^v^^ 
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h?ia, its defcription» 23, arc. why called Ticlnnra hj 
the ancients, 26. 

Paufil/po*! Grotto, 13a. die beautiful profped of its 

oiounty 16 1* 

St. Peter's charch at Rome defcribed, 109. the reafoo 
of its double dome, no. its beautiful archite^rci 
III. 

Pietiftsy a new fe£t in Switxerland, 292. 

Pitatello» fee Rubicon. 

Pi&uro, Doge of Venice, his Elogium, 61. 

Po, dcfcribcd by Lucan, m, Scaliger's critic upon it, 
73. defcribed hj Claudian, 252. 

Pope, his tenitories very defoiatCy iiz, and the In- 
habitants poor, ii4.reafons for it, ibid. 

Putcoli, its remains near Naples, 134. its mole milhkea 
for Caligula's bridge, 135. the error confuted, ibid. 



Ravenna, 7;. its antient fituation according to Mart/al, 
76. and Silius Italicus, ibid, the city and adjacen, 
parts (^ercribed, ibid &c. its great fcarcity of freih 
water; 107. 

St. Remo, a Genoefe town, defcribed, i $ . 

RK.>ne, Ibme account of it, ^69. 

Rimini, its antiquities, to. 

Rome, the modern (lands higher than the ancient, 176. 
the grandeur of the commonwealth, and magnificence 
of the Emperors differently confidered, 1 77. its rari- 
ties, ibid. &c. and coniiderations upon them, ibid, 
why more frequented by the nobility In fummer thafi 
in winter^ 220. 

Romulus his cottage defcribed by Virgil, 95. 
Rubicon, called at prefentPifatellOi defcribed by Lucai)> 
79> So. 



Sannazarius, his verfes upon Venicei 70.* 
Skam, 224. its caih^dta\> ibvd« 
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Snow monopoliaed at Naples* 146* 

Soleurre» the refidence 01 the Frencli Ambairad<>r8> 

276. 
Sorade^ called by the modern Italians St. Oreftei loj. 
Spaniards, their policy obferved lathe government of 

Naples, 126, 1^8, 129.. 
Spoletto, its antiquities^ 9$. 
Suffolk, Duke ofi buried in Pavia» ^4. the i.nlcriptioft 

on his tomb; ibid, his biflory, 25. 
Switzerland; its wonderful tranquiiitj; 285.. the retL- 

Ton for it; 284. the thrift of its inhabitantsf 285- 

the reafon for it^ ibid. tl>eir drefs, 286. their cuftom 

in bequeathing their eftates^ 289. their notioa ^ 

witchcraft^ 290. 



Terni, why called formerly Interamna; 97. 
Theatines; their convent in Ravenna, 78. 
Tiber, an account of it from Virgil; 173. its greaft 

riches; 196 
Ticinus; or Tefm^a river near Pavia, 26. defcribed hf 

Silius Italicus;. ibid, and Claud ian; 44. 
Timavus, defciibed by Claudian; 44. 
Tirol ^ the particular privileges of its mhabitants^joa^ 
Turin; 'a convenience particular to it» 254. the avcr^ 

fion of the common people to the Frencb»ibid*^ 



ValinaRofeaRura, why caHed fo by Virgil, 99^ the 
cafcade formed by the fall of that river, loo^ 

Venetians^ their thirft after too many conquefts on the 
Terra Firma prejudicial to the commonwealth, 6z^ 
wherein, ibid, the public in a declining condition^, 
ibid, on what terms with the Emperor^ ibid, the 
Pope and Duke of Savoy, 65. their Senate the wifeft 
council in the world, ibid, the refined parts of their 
wifdom, ibid, their great fecrecy in matters of 
ftate; ibid, aniaftanct ^( \xv ^ v ^^ 'h^'^^^^ ^ 



INDEX. 

tbeir aobahyt ibid, their opents 6$. ft cullooi 
peculiar to the Veaethuu* 69. a fhow partknlar to 
them dUbited ob HbljThurfdaj, ibid, defcribed by 
Ckodtaoy 70. 

Venice, ita ad?aiila|eoiis fitnatioo, yj» cooTeaieot for 
coouneroei 58. lU trade decliimig, 59. thereafoa 
of it; ibid, iu defcriptioo, 59, 60. reinarkabk &r 
ita pidoret from the beft handa; 60. the motftoit of 
ita air, ibid, iuarfeaal; 61. its canii¥al;65. tk 
neoeffitj and conieqneiioea of it» ibid. arc. 

Veana, her chamberst 138. 

Verona; ita amphitheatre» 44. ita andqnitties; 4$. 

Vefnvb defcribed; 143; &c. much different from Mar- 
tial'a account of it| 1 $2. 

Virgil's tomb, 132. 

Uijflesj his TOja^i^ imdetcimiQed by the learaed, 14. 

V^tumodefcribed^ 1 16. 

Z. 

Zvrich. an acoonnt of it, 278.. 
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